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WOMEN IN THE NONTRADITIONAL WORK 

FORCE 



TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Labor, 

CJOMMITTEE ON LaBOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES, 

Washington, DC. 

oT^^tn^^^^"*"*^^^® pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Howard M. Motz- 
enbaum (chairipan of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Metzenbaum and Kennedy. 

OPENING STATEMENT OP SENATOR METZENBAUM 
Senator Metzenbaum. This hearing of the Subcommittee on 
Labor of the Labor and Human Resources Committee will come to 
order. 

I have called today's hearing to examine the problems facing 
women who seek higher paying jobs, more challenging jobs, in 
fields traditionally dominated by men. 

American women need to work. They want to work. And, like 
their male colleagues, they want jobs that are emotionally fulfilling 
and economically rewarding. 

But today in this country, millions of women are not getting that 
chance. They become dieticians instead of engineers, typists rather 
than technicians, waitresses instead of welders, and cashiers rather 
than carpenters. 

It is not a new problem. For decades, working women have been 
confined to lower paying fields such as retail sales, food services, 
and clerical work. 

In the 1960's, the Federal Government began to respond. Con- 
gress enacted civil rights laws mandating that employers provide 
equal pay for equal work and prohibiting sex discrimination by em- 
ployers and unions. Presidents Johnson, Nixon and Carter issued 
Executive orders imposing nondiscrimination and affirmative 
action obligations on Federal Government contractors and their 
subcontractors. 

New laws have made a difference. We have made progress. To 
take just one example, affirmative action enforcement efforts met 
with great success in the coal mining industry during the 1970's. 
The result was that the percentage of women hired in the industry 
JI^^^Ia^a^ ^ percent in 7 years. By December 1980, more 
than t5,000 women had become coal miners. 

(1) 
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But sometimes, progress can be hard to detect. Nearly half of all 
working women are still employed in just four occupations: clerks, 
salespersons, waitresses and hairdressers. Moreover, in 1957, Amer- 
ican women earned just 64 cents for every dollar earned by Ameri- 
can men. 

And, as the chart behind me shows, in 1987 women still earn 
only 64 percent of what men earn in this country. That is a dis- 
grace and a tragedy. 

I do not buy the argument advanced by some that women are not 
going after more challenging employment because they need to 
stay home with their children. Most women work because they 
need to work, and they want the best jobs they can possibly get. 
But women have been stuck in low-paying, dead-end jobs because 
significant obstacles bar them from male-dominated occupations. 

These barriers are complex and far-reaching. They include stub- 
born refusals to hire women and overt sexual harassment on the 
job. But they also include more subtle factors such as inadequate 
education and training resources, and the acceptance and perpetua- 
tion of cultural stereotypes. 

As a government and as a society, we must do more to break 
down these barriers. Today's hearing will focus on efforts by 
women to enter two traditionally male fields— construction and 
high technology. 

The incentive for women to enter high-tech jobs is clear. It is one 
of the fastest-growing industries in the countiy, and likely will 
remain so into the 21st century. 

Women have worked in the high-tech field for years. But as this 
chart shows, jobs in the field are sex-segregated. The blue is the 
percentage of* jobs held by men, and the red is the percentage of 
jobs held by women. It is quite obvious that in the hif her paying 
jobs, the women get the short end of the stick and in the lower 
paying jobs, the women predominate. 

Electronic and electrical engineers, an occupation that is only 4 
percent female, had average weekly earnings of $600 in 1982. But 
electronic and electrical assemblers, or production workers, who 
are 70 percent female, average earnings x>f $245 per week. 

In the computer industry, computer service technicians, who 
service and maintain machines, are 10 percent female. Their aver- 
age weekly earnings are $430. By contrast, data entry operators, 
who are 94 percent female, have average earnings of only $240 per 
week. 

We also will look at the employment of women in the construc- 
tion industry. Levels of pay and job satisfaction are high in this in- 
dustry. But as the chart' behind me shows, women are restricted in 
the construction industry as well. While women hold 80 percent of 
office and clerical jobs, they hold only 10 percent of the profession- 
al jobs, as seen in the chart on the far left side, and a stunningly 
low 1.5 percent of skilled craft jobs. 

We will hear today from four courageous women who can tell us 
about the barriers they personally have faced as they seek careers 
in high-tech and construction. We will hear from women who lead 
organizations that are working hard to break down those barriers. 
We will hear from women who represent the viewpoint of unions 
and employers regarding this problem. And we will hear from the 
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Reagan Avjninistration as to what it has done and, I hope, what 
more it plans to do in the future. 

I look forward to the testimony of the witnesses as we begin to 
explore this critically important issue. 

Before we start hearing from the first panel of witnesses we will 
receive for the record a statement by Senator Hatch. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Hatch follows:] 
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STATEMENT OP SENATOR HATCH 
LABOR SOBCOMMITTBB HEARING: WOMEN IN NON-TRAD IT I ON At, WORK 
NOVEMBER 17, 1987 

I commend my colleague, Senator Metzonbaum, for holding this 
hearing on the employment of women in non-traditional work. In 
fact, this hearing could be considered an update of the hearings 
I held just after becoming chairman of this committee in January 
and April 1981. I still think this is an important topic. 

As a result of those initial, informative hearings, the 
Labor "ind Human Resources Committee took several steps to help 
break down the bar-ici's faced by women seeking employment in non- 
traditional jobs. We wrote sex equity provisions into the Job 
Training Partnership Act, we designed the single parent and 
homemaker provisions of the Carl Perkins Vocational Edu^ .ion 
Act, and we reauthorized the Women's Educational Equit Act. I 
hope that we can continue forward with these kinds of programs. 

In reading over some of the written testimony, I was pleased 
to note that many gains have been ir.ade. Unions are becoming more 
supDortive. Businesses are sponsoring educational programs in 
math and science. Male coworkers are becoming more accepting of 
women working along side of them. Rut we understand that the 
difficulties are not yet completely licked. Our goal is to break 
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down the remaining gender-related barriers and throw the doors 
wide open for women to make their own occupational choices. 

Again, I hc?e that these hearings will help us achieve these 
commonly held goals and look forward to reviewing all of the 
testimony from our witnesses this morninq. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Our first panel consists of Toni Cousett, 
Cleveland, OH; Portia Davis, of Chillicothe, OH; and Wendy John- 
son, Executive Director, Southeast Women's Employment Coalition 
of Lexington, KY. 

We will ask you, Ms. Davis, if you would proceed first. We have a 
5-minute rule limitation on statements to be made, and the light 
will go on at four minutes, and then one minute later, a red light 
will go on which indicates your time has expired. 

STATEMENTS OF PORTIA DAVIS, CHILLICOTHE, OH; TONI COU- 
SETT, CLEVELAND, OH; AND WENDY JOHNSON, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, SOUTHEAST WOMEW'S EMPLOYMENT COALITION, 
LEXINGTON, KY, ACCOMPANIED BY MARCIA GREENBERGER, 
NATIONAL WOMEN'S LAW CENTER 

Ms. Davis. Good morning. Senator Metzenbaum. 

I am Portia Davis. I live in Chillicothe, OH, where I was born 
and raised. I want to thank you for the opportunity to speak to the 
issues concerning women in the trades this morning. 

Following a divorce in 1979, I joined the ranks of female single 
heads of households. I had tWD children, ages 10 and 2 years old, to 
raise. By late siimmer of 1981, I had completed 2 years of college 
and had been employed for 16 months as a timekeeper for a local 
construction company. 

In June 1981, 1 was accepted into Local 1255's carpenter appren- 
ticeship program. I was ecstatic, to say the least. I would not only 
be .aaking an above-average wage; I would also eiyoy retirement 
and insurance benefits. I would even be able to afford to finish col- 
lege upon completion of my apprenticeship. But most important, 
my children and I would have dignity and hope for the future. 

My hopes were nearly shattered several times due to the never- 
ending discrimination. It was one of the most formidable chal- 
lenges I have ever faced, but I am proud to say I graduated from 
Local 104, Dayton, OH, in the summer of 1985. 

In the winter of 1983, I was forced to transfer my book from 
Local 1255 to Local 104 because I could not get employment in the 
Chillicothe area. During this same i)er Dd, there was a contractor 
doing work at the Veterans Administration Hospital, which was 
only 10 minutes from my home. They had no women on the pay- 
roll. I had applied several times to no avail. 

It was a very difficult choice: the welfare line, or leave town to 
work and leave my children with their father. 

My work history included working for five contractors, three of 
whom were federally funded. I worked as a carpenter from August 
of 1981 to December of 1984. I endured 18 months of unemploy- 
ment during this three and a half year period. One period of unem- 
ployment lasted for 14 months. Thirteen of the months I did work 
were out-of-town. 

Some of the discriminatory experiences that I endured while em- 
ployed were as follows: I was grabbed below the belt by a foreman 
while I was running a power saw. My hands and fingers were ap- 
proximately 6 inches from th»^ blade. Even though my general con- 
tractor's labor steward witnessed the incident, when my general 
foreman spoke to me about it, he informed me that he did not trust 
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women, and how did he know that I was not trying to set the man 
up* 

There were continual sexist remarks and practices, many of 
which were very vulgar and all totally inappropriate. 

I was told more than once to quit my job, go home with my kids 
where I belonged, and go on welfare. 

I was ordered to chalk lines on the floor by jny superintendent 
becaufe he told me he wanted to watch me bend over, 
u r complained about continual harassment from my tool 

buddy, who wanted me to go out with him, I was threatened with 
layoffs. 

Wher. we worked with caulking guns, there were continual ex- 
plicit sexual gestures and references made to the male body, ac- 
companied by grunts and groans. 

Once, when I was using the portable toilet, the door swung open 
and there stood one of my male coworkers. There were no words to 
express my embarrassment. I had continually requested that the 
latch be repaired on the john. 

Men do not suffer from these types of demeaning and threaten- 
ing experiences In addition, they enjoy a much higher quality of 
on-the-job training. 

I was continually shifted from one phase of the job to a different 
job altogether, without having the opportunity to see one from be- 
ginning to end. When I was unable to perform a job, I was criti- 
cized. 

I was continually assigned to meniel tasks and clean-up chores 
which do not provide for skills training. I was made to take food 
orders at lunch time and breaks, which robbed me of several hours 
of training each week. 

I was continually denied access to blueprint reading. 

I was continually referred to as "Hey, girl" or addressed by the 
wrong name by my superintendents and foremen. 

Superintendents and foremen were responsible for approximately 
yu percent of all the harassment I experienced. The majority of my 
coworkers developed a level of respect for me or, at a minimum, 
tolerance for me because they understood why I was there. They 
had the same reasons. 

To answer the inevitable question as to why I just did not give 
c^ildren^^"^ I needed to feed, clothe and house myself and my 

I suffered a neck injury in October of 1984, and as a result, I am 
no longer able to work in the construction field, I returned to col- 
lege, and upon completion of my degree, I plan to pursue construc- 
tion from the administrative side. 

In closing, it is imperative that the lack of EEO and affirmative 
action enforcement and noncompliance by Federal contractors be 
addressed. 

Mr. Reagan's attitude toward EEO and affirmative action has re- 
sulted m low operating budgets and skeleton-size work forces 
withm the enforcement agencies. 

But the bottom line is the lack of compliance by Federal contrac- 
tors who are enjoying multi-million-dollar profits. They blatantly 
violate the EEO and affirmative action provisions that are desig- 
nated m their contracts with the Federal Government. 
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I want to thank this Senate Committei; in advance for swift Con- 
gressional action that will ensure ioimediate and tangible solutions 
to the issues and problems addressed in these hearings. 

Thank you very much for the honor of your audience. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much, Ms. Davis. That 
was an excellent statement. 

[Information supplied for the record by Ms. Davis follows:] 
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December 7, 1987 

Portia A. Davis 
555fj Church Street 
Chillicothe, OH A5601 

Mr. Janes W. Powell 
SS4iate Coramittee on 
Labor & Hman Resources 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 



Dear Mr. Powell: 

I was one of the witnesses at the Senate Subconiiiittee Hearings that addressed 
women in construction and hi^ tech jobs which was held in Nbvember of this 
year. 

Following the hearings, I spoke with Senator Metzehbaum about sotne issues I wanted 
to add to my testinjony. He told me to put it in a letter at his office that after- 
noon. Time did not permit this to happen so I am writing now in order to get it 
on the record. 

I filed two sex discrimination complaints with the EBOC in Cincinnati, OH on 
December twenty ninth, nineteen hundred eigjity four against: 

Acmat Corporation, Charge Number 057850715 

Monarch Construction Company, Charge Number 057850716 



Both of these contractors were federally funded and were doing work for Wcigjit 
Patterson Airforce Base in Fairbom, OH at the time I was subject to discrimin- 
atory employment practices from them. 

To date there has been no determination made by the comnission! ! !! 

I spoke with Mary McLain, the woman in the Cincinnati office who has been handling 
my cases. She informed me today that my file had been sent to the legal unit of 
the Cleveland EBOC this past sujrmer in the care of: 

Mr. Robert Bauders, 
Regional Attorney 
1375 Euclid Avenue 
Sixth Floor 
Cleveland, OH AA115 

I asked her why I had not been notified of this and she said that usually within 
a couple of weeks after a claim is received there is a determination made and the 
claimant is notified. Ihis has not been so in my case. Until today, I thougjit 
my claims were sLill in the Cincinnati office. 
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I would really like to know the reason for the length of time that ny case has 
taken and who is responsible for the delay. It is totally unacceptable to rae 
that I have had no correspondence from the coirmission on the status of wy com- 
plaints. I have no logical ccaicept as to why things are being handled in such 
an untimely fashion. I hope that your office can find out. 

I do hope Senator Metzenbaum is able to find out what is happening and is able to 
correct this situation not only in my case, but for all the many thousands of others 
who are experiencing the same types of problems in trying to correct the deplorable 
situations they have to face due to discrimination in employment. 

The final point I would like to make is that there are no penalties for violating 
Title VII via HEX or throu^ the courts. Ihere is nothing in the law to make 
awards for punitive or ccxspcnsatory dcssages other than for wage loss. 

The new Iniaigration and Control Act- mandates fines and penalties for discrimination 
due to national origin. I am very pleased that this at least is a reality. Ihere 
needs to be a minimum of the same for discrimination due to sex, race, age, religion 
,and handicapped also. 

Thank you for the opportunity to add to my testimony. Please keep roe informed as 
to what takes place in the future regarding this matter. 

Sincerely, 

Portia A. Davis 
Qiclosures: A 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 
CINCINNATI AREA OFFICE 
MO MAIN STREET 
CINCINNATI. OHIO ISZtt 
TaEPHONEi fsumi 



IN ntn.y ntftn TOi 

Charge No. 057850716 

Davis, Po',tia v. Monarch Construi 



ioD Co. 



Ms. Portia Davis 

Glenwood Avenue 
Dayton y OH 



45405 



Dear Hs. Davis: 



The CoRnission will begin the investigation of your charge 
of discrimination referenced above within the next thirty 
(30) to sixty (60) days. We cannot proceed with our investi- 
gation until we have heard froa you. 

If you wish to proceed with your charge, please complete the 
enclosed form and return immediately. 

Should you fail to respond to this request within thirty (30) 
days, the Cotrtmission will dismiss your charge. 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 



CINCINNATI AREA OFFICE 
550 MAIN STREET 
CINCINNATI. OHIO 4S2QZ 
TOEPHONE: CM-2t51 




Ms, Pore la Davis 

Clenvood Avenue 
Dayton, OH A; 



45405 



Dear .Ms. Davis: 

The Commission will begin the Investigation of your charge 
of discrimination referenced above within the next thirty 
(30) to sixty (60) days. We cannot proceed with our Invesi 
gatlon until we have heard from you. 

If you wish to proceed with your charge, please complete tl 
enclosed form and return Immediately. 

Should you fail to respond to this request within thirty ( 
days, the Commission will dismiss your charge. 
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. CHARGE OF DISCHIMtNATlON 

This ftm I* r(U«i«J rti* PrlMcy A«t ct If 74J at* Prlv««r S*»i«««a» •« 



(S(a(» or /oca; Agfncv, II any) 



tndEEOC 



Davis» Portia 



CITY. ttAr« AMD %iP COM 

ton. Ohio 45^05 



I40MC TKLl^Otll HO* (IMM« 4fM CMf 

5 13/2 77.476a 



STuarr AoOMcss 

4^% Clenwood Avenue 



Day 



COUNTY 



NAMED IS THE EMPLOYER, LA80R ORQANIZATlONr BilPU)YM0IT AQENCY, APPR^TICESHIP COMMTTCI> 
STATE OR LOCAL GOVERNMENT AQ04CY WHO DISCRMINATEO AGAINST ME (If mctrt Umn ont Ust WImJ 



ACHAT CORP. 



NO. 0^ aMrtoYtaa/MNasiM 

i54v 



sTNtrr AOONUS 

Wright Patteraon AFB 



. cmr. tYATt AM* zi^ cooc 

P. 0. Box 187 Fatrbom. Ohio 45321 



TCLEFHOMC NUtiatfl 



STNtrr AOONKM 



CAUIt or OnCNIMINATIOH tASIO OH (Chttkffr^fUm* hm^wif 

QjNACt QCOtON QttxF (^NtUeiON QkATIONALOinaiN 



OA'<MO«T NtCtNTONCONTMUna 
OtSCNWMATtONTOM PtACS. 



TKt PANTieUUiaS ANtfV aMtf^MMl tp^ to m«M, «M«M «Mf»«A*«tr«JJi 

1. I an a Caucasian, fetiale. I h*ve been eaplo^ftd with Acaat Corpori^tJon aa « 
3rd year apprentice carpenter aince April 16^ 1984, Since my eaptoyaent, 
1 have been continuously sexually ht^rasse^d and dtacoura^d dro« vorktng 
there. 

11. AcMt Corporation has discouraged me and other women from working for them 
because of our aex and have done nothing to stop the sexual harroaamant. 
No reason has been given for tlieir practice. 

A) Tlie Acoat Corporation has not met the minimal reqLireoenta o£ tha office 
of Federal Contract Compliance to hire a certain percentagt of woman 
in the construction trade. 

B) Acmat Corporation and their agents and employees aade sexually detogator:' 
remarks, propositioned ne, then made life difficult for ae when I 'would ' 
not give in to their remarks and demands. 

C) Acmat Corporation did nothing to eliminate the sexually hirrasaing 
and sexually discriminatory cnviroment.. 

D) 1 believe woncn were laid off for short periods of time more often than 
dales. 

£) Females have been denied the opportunities for proper training and 
advancecwnt. 



n I til* w«M» this ty,9t%9 nUJ A* EEOC 
I will aWvl** iK« •itclM U I cl^nt* my mUftt •t t*l*^*>t« 
n«Mk»r 9n4 1 «ltl ftff Mlj »K«m in A* fMCsaatnf 
•I mf In ••cWcNC* with »f*C«^«M««. 



NOTARY • (Wh«H (i«««*t«/r *• "■••t Smm L*««I ll»fulf««MMt«} 



I *«*«r mtUrm that lh«v« t—4 th* «Wv« cMl* m4 tkcf U 
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CTALIATION 



THE PARTlCUiAltS ARK (If idiitxmtt »pw U fi#*M. aiMaM «aM«A»«ir*U: 

I» I aa a Caucasiac, female. I was ecployed as a 3rd year apprentice carpenter 
for llonarcA Construction Co. f.*otD January 4, 1984 until April 13, 1984 when 
I was forced to quit Monarch Construction Co. because continuous aexual 
harraseoent . 

II. Honarch Construction Company has discouraged me and other women froa working 
for then becauae of our sex and have done nothing to stop the aexual harraas-* 
nent. No reaaon has been give a for their practices. 

^' 

A) The Honarch Company has not oec the minimal requirements of the office 
ol Federal Contract Compliance to hire a certain percentage of women 
in the construction trade. 

B) Monarch Const ructio-^ Company and their agents and employees made 
cexually derogator/ remarks, propositioned me, then made life difficult 
for k.<e when I woult: not give in to their remarks and demands. 

C) Honarch Cbnstructjon did no tiling to eliminate the sexually harrassing 
and sexually discriminatory enviroment. 

D) Z believe wom^n were laid off for short periods of tine more often than 
males. 

£) Females have been denied the opportunities for proper training and 
advancement. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Our next witness is Toni Cousett, of 
Cleveland. 
Ms. Cousett. Good morning. 

I would like to first give honor to God and everyone who is re- 
sponsible for ha\dng me here today. 

I live in Cleveland, OH; I have a 5-year-old son and I own my 
own home. I was previously working for Parker-Hanofen, a factoiy 
job, for about 9 yeai^s. All of a sudden, one day, I had no job. It was 
just like, you know, "Your job closing down. We are movine: to 
North Carolina.'' ^ 

So I am stuck with taking care of my son. What should I do? 

So I talked to several of my friends, and they said, "You should 
go into construction." 

I went to the union hall to pursue a job. I gave them my name 
and my phone number. As I was walking out the door, the gentle- 
man called me back, into the office, right then and there. After 
being out of a job at Parker-Hanofen in July, I started my first con- 
struction job in August of 1986. 

I worked for a company putting up guard rails and flagging traf- 
fic and everything like that. I eiyoyed doing the work. It was good 
money, good benefits, and I could take care of my home. I am a 
good person for the job: 

On the other jobs I had, I was always the only woman on all my 
jobs, first of all; I was always, "Hey, rirl," 'IJey, baby," "Hey, 
honey, why don't you go out with me?^'— always talked about. I 
was told to go and get cigarettes, told to go get this. I was never 
trained on any of my jobs. 

The last job I had, the second day before I was laid off, I was 
taught how to use the roller, which was very good experience, but I 
sti!l was not being trained on the job. I have had four jobs previ- 
ously. Now I am starting on my fifth job that I just started one 
week ago. I am on the job now. 

All the jobs I have ever had, I have only worked 20 days. I have 
worked 2 or 3 days here, 2 or 3 days there. I am on call constantly. 
They call me at 10:30 at night or 6:30 in the morning; it really does 
not make any difference. I am always the first one laid off as far as 
I can see. 

On some of my jobs, the Equal Opportunity woman came out to 
the job to see if I was filling the training slot. I said yes. She asked 
me \vas I getting any type of training. Never was I getting any 
training. Learning the use of the roller was the only training that I 
had ever had. 

On most of my jobs, there was no port-a-john. I am out there in 
the hot sun, drinking water and pop, trying to keep cool, and there 
was never a john. No one ever came to say, "Do you have to go to 
the bathroom?" or anything. All the time, I had to drive to use the 
bathroom on my lunch break, take time out to use the bathroom 
on my lunch break. 

I am now in the process of losing my home because I have no 
money. The jobs are always scarce. I have hardly been working 
since August of 1986, and I have only had 196 hours of work, which 
IS nothing compared to what I can do. I want to do the job. I know 
I can do the job. All I want is a chance to prove myself. 

That is it. 
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Senator Mftzenbaum. Thank you very much for an excellent 
statement, Ms. C!ousett. 

Ms. Johnson, we are very happy to have you with us. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you, Senator Metzenbaum. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to be here to discuss the 
various employment issues and barriers faced by women seeking 
jobs in federally funded road construction work. 

With me are Marcia Greenberger and Doreena Wong, of the Na- 
tional Women's Law Center, who will help to field questions after 
the testimony. 

Also with me are tradeswomen from Kentucky and Ohio, who 
have come here to show their support for seeking equity for them- 
selves and other women in the road construction industry. 

In light of the pressing economic needs that confront women in 
today's society, the total failure of government enforcement of ex- 
isting laws designed to promote equal opportunity and the recent 
court decision in Johnson v. Department of Transportation in Santa 
Clara County, CA, which upheld the validity of affirmative action 
in this context, a hearing on this matter has never been more 
timely and important. 

Each year, the Federal Government spends billions of dollars 
building roads across the country — roads that run through large 
urban centers, past farms and small towns. We are here today to 
talk about ensuring that women in these cities and rural towns get 
jobs helping to build the roads. >We are here today to talk about en- 
forcing the laws so that these women and their families can take 
full advantage of the opportunities these jobs bring with them. 

The very fact of Government involvement in highway construc- 
tion means that a canopy of laws, regulations and administrative 
structures is theoretically called into play to ensure equal access to 
these jobs, financed through public tax dollars. Unfortunately in 
most cases, this guarantee is more a myth than a reality. Occupa- 
tional segregation by race and gender is the rule rather than the 
exception, compliance enforcement has been unconvincing or non- 
existent, and traditional hiring practices and blatant discrimina- 
tion have resulted in a work force that is overwhelmingly com- 
pos, k1 of white men, particularly in the higher paying skilled jobs. 

Instead, v/eak enforcement of equal employment opportunity 
laws and consequently unpunished intransigence in the industry 
have shut the vast majority of women out of the industry. 

Barriers to women's employment in the construction industry 
have been well articulated by my t\io panel members and for the 
sake of reiteration they include inadequate or nonexistent recruit- 
ment; lack of access to jobs^ training and promotions; inadequate 
training; lack of support from unions; sexual harassment and hos- 
tility at the job site; and safety and health hazards. 

The issue of discrimination and highway construction is also 
critically important because of the staggering amounts of Federal 
investment involved. Just this year. Congress overrode President 
Reagan's veto of an $88 billion, 5-year authorization for highway 
spending. 

What is at stake here? Money and jobs in significant numbers 
and at sizable salaries. 
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With this new highway bill, economists estimate that between 
325,000 and 800,000 jobs will be created as a result of this 5-year 
tax-supported commitment, and women deserve an even chance to 
compete for these jobs which, after all, are financed by their tax 
dollars. 

The appalling lack of commitment to enforcing equal employ- 
ment opportunity by State departments of transportation and the 
arrogant disregard for the reporting requirements mandated by 
Federal law, have a massive and pernicious impact. Federal dollars 
are literally pouring into State coffers while many States fail to 
comply with the basic nondiscrimination measures required by law. 

The examples are plentiful. Females comprised less than 10 per- 
cent of Georgia DOT employees, and no women at all served in offi- 
cial, administrative or skilled craft positions. 

The Missouri Department of Highways and Transportation has 
not had an approved Equal Employment Opportunity Program 
since 1981. 

And in Ohio, the DOT there paid 3,688 employees $16,000 to 
$33,000 per year. Only 350 of those employees were females. 

Job development in federally financed highway road construction 
has the potential of compelling a serious offensive against occupa- 
tional segregation of women. However, the current administration 
must assume its responsibility to ensure that the billions of Federal 
dollars allocated to highway road work provides equal benefit to 
women and minorities. 

Since 1980, SWEC, with the National Women's Law Center as its 
representative, has been seeking equity for women in the industry 
through the administrative complaint process. In order to resolve 
that complaint, the following steps should be taken immediately. 

OFCCP and DOT should engage in a meaningful effort to enforce 
the existing laws. The 1984 findings regarding State DOT employ- 
ment practices uncovered blatant and pervasive discrimination. 
FoUowup to the State DOT investigation should include the devel- 
opment of affirmative action plans that address outreach and re- 
cruitment, adequate training opportunities, sexual harassment pro- 
hibitions, adequate grievance process, and goals and timetables. 

State DOT should also engage in aggressive monitoring of private 
contractors receiving Federal dollars to ensure compliance. 

And finally, OFCCP should join this effort by taking a serious 
look at the employment practices of private contractors. 

Thank you. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Johnson follows:] 
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Chairman Metzenbauro and Members of the Subcommittee on 
Labor: 

My name is Wendy Johnson, and I am the Executive Director of 
the Southeast Women's Employment Coalition ("SWEC") . Created in 
1979, SWEC is a multi-racial organization of leaders working to 
create opportunities for grass roots working women and women who 
want to work in the southeast region. Our goal is to empower 
women in their communities around employment and workplace issues 
and to create activists working for race and sex equity, as well 
as fair and safe employment in the workplace of their choice. 

X want to thank you for the opportunity to discuss 
employment barriers faced by women seeking jobs in the federally 
funded highway construction industry. These barriers are nor 
restricted to road construction, but apply across the board to 
all jobs in general construction. 

In light of the pressing economic need tl^^t confronts women 
in today's society, the total failure of govornraent enforcement 
of existing laws designed to promote equal opportunity, and the 
recent court decision, Johnson v. Department of Transportation , 
which upheld the validity of affirmative action in this context, 
a hearing on this matter has never been more timely and 
important. 

Each year the federal government spends billions of dollars 
building roads across the country — roads that run through large 
urban centers, and past farms and small towns. We are here today 
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to talk about ensuring that women in these cities and rural towns 
get jobs helping to build the roads* We are here today to talk 
about enforcing the laws so th^t these women and their families 
can take full advantage of the opportunities these jobs bring 
with them« 

The very fact of government involvement in highway 
construction means that a canopy of laws, regulations, and 
administrative structures is theoretically called Into play to 
ensure equal access to these jobs financed 'through public tax 
dollars. Unfortunately, in most cases this guarantee is more a 
myth than a reality. Occupational segregation by race and gender 
is the rule rather than the exception* compliance enforcement has ' 
been unconvincing or nonexistent, and traditional hiring 
practiced and blatant discrimination have resulted in a workforce 
that is overwhelmingly composed of white men, especially In the 
higher paying skilled jobs. 

Barriers to women's employment in the construction industry 
include: inadequate recruitment; lack of access to jobs, 
training and promotions; inadequate training; no support from the 
unions; sexual harassment and hostility at the job site; and 
health and safety hazards. (Letters from women who suffer every 
day from these problems will be forwarded at a later date to be 
included with this testimony.) 

Discrimination in the federally financed highway 
construction industry is especially significant — and shameful - 
- in light of the growing destitution of this nation's women and 
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children. Simply put, women need jobs with good pay and benefits 
to support themselves as single heads of households with 
dependent children. Employment in highway construction, 
especially within the states* own internal workforce, can provide 
women with job security, if nondiscrimination laws are enforced, 
women employed in this field and their families can receive 
higher pay and other otherwise unavailable benefits such as 
health insurance. For example, a woman entering entry level road 
jobs can increase her wages by 20C percent. Moreover, 
construction jobs often do not require extensive past work 
experience or training and can provide an entry and education for 
positions in the lucrative skilled trades. 

Instead, weak enforcement by the present administration of 
equal employment opportunity laws and tne resulting unpunished 
intransigence in the Industry have shut the vast majority of 
women out of the industry, in 1985, many of these unemployed and 
underemployed women and their children composed throe-quarters of 
the poor in this country, and fully one-third of households 
maintained by women lived below the poverty line. Nearly 66 
percent of Black and Hispanic families with incomes bslow the 
poverty level were headed by women. 

Further, the wage gap that accompanies rigid sex-specified 
job segregation has been allowed to piirslst. Department of Labor 
("DOL") statistics for 1985 demonstrate that women over the age 
of 25 with four or more years of college who worked full time 
only e^rned 64 percent of similar salaries earned by men. Again, 
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the situation was even more acute for women of color. Black 
women earned about 59 percent of what men earned, Hispanic women 
only 55 percent* 

The issue of discrimination in the highway construction 
industry is also critically important because of the staggering 
amounts of federal investment involved* Just this year, Congr«. ^ 
overrode president Reagan's veto of an $88 billion, five year 
authorization for highway spending* Money and jobs in 
significant nrmb^r and at sizeable salaries are at stake* The 
private or external sector employs approximately 200,006 workers 
and provides primarily new construction activity* The internal 
workforce cf sta^e departments of tr«n«pot at ion provides general 
maintenance and capital improvements of existing roads and 
numbers more than 250,000 blue and white collar workers 
nationally* In some states, the Department of Transportation is 
the single largest employer* With the new Highway Bill, 
economists estimate that between 325,000 and 800,000 jobs will be 
created as a result of this five year tax supported commitment 
Women deserve an even chance to compete for those jobs, which, 
after all, are financed by their tax dollars* 

In 1980, SWEC, along wkth 17 other ocganizatiotis, sought to 
use the power of the law by filing two complaints with the 
federal government- We charged 35 of the country's largest 
private construction firms and 51 state departments of 
transportation with sex-discriminatory hiring and employment 
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practices in road construction projects paid for with federal 
funds. 

SWEC made some progress in its effort to obtain jobs for 
women in the first complaint, filed with the Department of 
Labor's Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs in 1981. 
That office enforces Executive Order 11246, ironically given its 
potential for effectiveness, a law that has been under recent 
attack by the Reagan administration. The complaint resulted in 
investigations of 36 companies. Because of the information 
gained from these investigations, the Department of Labor 
required 27 companies to issue letters of commitment to hire 
women and minority men; the Department also required 10 companies 
to enter binding agreements to set specific affirmative action 
goals for the recruiting cf women and minority men to work in 
federal highway construction jobs* The DOL efforts showed how 
serious the problem is — but the governmental follow-up needed 
to ensure that changes were really made has been sadly 
insufficient . 

The second complaint was filed with the U.S. Department of 
Transportation ("DOT"), charging employment discrimination in the 
state departments of transportation and lack of enforcement of 
anti-discrimination regulations. Unfortunately, our experiences 
with the U.S. Department of Transportation have been even more 
frustrating than with DOL, for it required an enormous effort 
even for the U.S. DOT to take any action. Although it is the 
Department of Transportation that bears the main responsibility 
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to monitor discrimination in highway construction, its initial 

response was that technically the law it was obligated to enforce 

only covered race discrimination, not sex discrimination. That 

response was wrong. It was also unacceptable. 

In 1982, Congress passod the Gas Tax Amendments, which 

spelled out explicitly that federally funded highway programs 

roust include guarantees of equal employment opportunity for 

women, and that those guarantees are to be enforced by the 

Department of Transportation. It removed any excuses for a DOT 

refusal to act on the SWEC complaint. Armed with the 1982 Gas 

Tax Amendment language, SWEC, the National Women's Law Center, 

and the Coal Employment Project were finally able to secure an 

investigation of the SWEC complaint after five years of legal 

wrangling. The resulting data revealed extensive race and sex 

discrimination in all state DOTs reviewed. White males have been 

the consistent beneficiaries of higher salary ranges and training 

opportunities, while women and minorities have been segregated in 

the lowest salary range with few opportunities for training and 
promotion. The appalling lack of commitment to enforcing equal 

employment opportunity by state departments of transportation, as 
well as the federal government, and the arrogant disregard for 
the reporting requirements mandated by federal law, have a 

massive and pernicious impact. Federal dollars are literally 
pouring into state coffers while many states fail to comply with 
the basic nondiscrimination measures required by law. The 
examples are plentiful. As recently as 1984, 
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o a mere 17% of California DOT employees were female, and 
more than half worked in office clerical positions. There was 
only one full-time compliance specialist administering and 
^ monitoring affirmative action in a program that receives $1 

billion in federal aid. 

o Females comprised less than 10% of Georgia DOT employees, 
and no women at all served in official, administrative or skilled 
craft positions. 

o Five out of six female Maryland DCT employees were paid 
less than $16,000 per year. Minorities comprised 27% of the 
Maryland DOT workforce, but 46% of all disciplinary actions were 
lodged against minority employees. 

o The Missouri Department of Highways and Transportation 
had not had an approved Equal Employment Opportunity program 
since 1981. 

o Women comprised 12.3% of New York's DOT workforce, and 
black women only one-half of one percent. 

o Ohio DOT paid 3,688 employees $16,000 to $33,000 per 
year. Only 350 of those high employees were female. 

These six states are not unusual. Based on information we 
obtained from the DOT investigation, it seems that virtually 
every state has a failing record. What is the result of this 
record of bias and discrimination? More than 80"^ of employed 
women are now concentrated in the lowest paying industries — 
clerical, service, manufacturing and sales. Fewer than 4% of 
higher paying, highway jobs are held by women, and an appalling 
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one-fourth of one percent by minority women. It should be clear 
that women need expanding employment opportunities in higher 
paying job sectors. And it cannot be dismissed by the myth that 
women are not interested in construction jobs. There are 
literally thousands of qualified women and minority workers 
willing to give a hard, honest day's work for the kind of pay 
these jobs offer. A few years ago SWEC ran an advertisement in 
two Kentucky newspapers offering training and job placement to 
women billing to do road construction. We were literally deluged 
with over 600 pleas to be included in the program. Anyone who 
doubts the sincerity of these woaen are invited to look at 
excerpts from those letters in Appendix A. 

Job development for women in the federally financed road 
construction industry has the potential of compelling a serious 
offensive against occupational segregation of women. However, if 
women are to gain equity and economic opportunity in the road 
construction industry, full attention must be given to the issue 
with widespread participation from women leaders, policy makers, 
public officials, job developers, and the like. Our hope for 
continued change lies in our ability to stimulate a renewed 
commitment to creating equal access for women to highway road 
work; a commitment that is sustained by the belief that expanding 
women's employment opportunities to higher paying job sectors 
(such as road construction work) is one of the most critical ways 
to move women forward economically. 
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In that spirit, we call for: enforcement of present EEO 
laws; withdrawal of highway funds for those private contractors 
in non-compliance with equal opportunity guidelines; expanded 
training opportunities for women desiring to enter the trades; 
increased recruitment by state departments of transportation and 
private contractors that speak specifically and encouragingly to 
women; the involvement of local women's employment programs in 
recruitment efforts; the assurance that at least 20% women 
comprise all registered apprenticeship programs with the 
percentage growing over time; .^nd most importantly, the 
involvement of grassroots women who will begin to assort their 
right to a better and more humane way of life, by insisting on 
equal access to a national industry supported by their tax 
dollars. 

Women and minorities seeking new opportunity must have the 
law on their side. We cannot forever shut women and minorities 
out of the jobs and promotions due them. The old boy network, 
with its standard of bias, must not be allowed to prevail and it 
must never ao^in be sanctioned by our tax dollars. Thank you. 
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APPENDIX A 




Southeast Women's Employment Coalition 

P.O. Box 1357 Lexington, Kentucky 40590 (606) 276*1555 



"This creative emplcyinent program is new to me, but I sure wish I had 
known about it years before. For roe to work a job that has not in the past 
been a traditional job for a wocan would be ny ultinate goal. I've tried for 
Y^rs to find a wa/ to get into this kind of work and failed but hope now this 
is the door for a new type of future job. lb to there is nothing more 
rewarding than to finish a day of hard E^jysical labor, lots of sweating, 
blisters, etc." 

"I feel I can do construction because I have always been a hard worker. 
I am a nother of six girls. I an the bread winner in nj- heme. M/ fay is now 
$8,040.00 per year. When you are the only one trying to make it for six 
peiple and you love them you are wiUing to do what is necessary to provide 
for them. I I«now I can work construction." 

"I am a divorced mother of two yoimg daughters ti.ying to make it on ny 
own The jobs I»m qualified for, office work and waitressing, do not pay 
enough for me to pay biUs and feed and clothe ny kids let alone have ay 
savings or money to go out. I know tiiat construction work fays weU and is 
hard and dirty work and I know that with proper training I can do good work. 
I have been on welfare since March 1st and I want to get off it. Please help 
ire. You won't regret it." 

"I feel tiiat I am well-suited for the job. I am very strong and healthy* 
and am used to fairly hard work. Also, I am the mother of four chUdren and 
am raising them on ny own with help from the welfare agency and I would like 
to be able to support them independently." 

"I have 2 children, 7 and 9 years old. I just got a divorce and I really 
need a job but don't have clothes for a regular job but I have blue Deans. 

"I want a good paying job and I don't care how hard the work is. I am 
trvina to raise three dilldren ty nyself . I have been on ny Dpo/or 16 
iStte and haven't Sssed a day because I was sick. I have worked four weeks 
with ny leg in a cast. Please give to a djance." 

"I am currently holding down l fuU tiro and 2 part tiro jobs in order to 
support ny famUy and lyself . Every other weekend I work 16 hours Saturday 
Hfir^nday. All 3 ^ are traditional female jobs - low paying. I work 
7 days every week. I am very interested in finding outdoor work. 



more 
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Add one 



I would like nontraditlonal work because there is not much future for a 
won»n without education or experience where Btie can enount to laich of 
anything* I need to work not only for nyself, but because I am trying to 
raise two snaU chUdren*" 

"I am very much interested* I know I can do the work required; I have 
previously worked for Ford Motor Coqpary which called for sooe very hard labor 
aider very hot conditions. «iis, of course, was before ny lay-off* Since 
tii^ ti» I have been forced to accept a conventional office job with the 
Departaent of Hotor vehicles which I'm not as pleased about doing and would 
happily accept a job in highway construction*" 

"IV previous job, which I left 5 months ago, was farming. I worked in 
the field with machinery, trucks, tractors, and mUked and cared for 60 herd 
of cattle 6 Ays a week* I am very nuch interested in outdoor work, and very 
dependable*" 

"I have been a medical secretary/bookkeeper for eleven years and am very 
much interested in the opportunity of working on this highway construction 
project* I am a hard working person and don't mind getting dirty* I feel 
thit I *-ould be «n c^set to th» oopRtniction crew*" 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Very seldom does the Chairman of the 
Committee have an opportunity to have in the audience a group of 
hardhats, but women in construction from Ohio and Kentucky 
have travelled to Washington for this hearing at their own ex- 
pense. I am impressed with their commitment, and I want to recog- 
nize them. 

Will the women with the hardhats be good enough to stand up? 
[Applause.] 

Senator Metzenbaum. We are very pleased to have you with us. 

Let me ask you, either Ms. Davis or Ms. Cousett, if you could 
point to one thing that the Federal Government should do and 
could do to help you and other women seekiiig construction jobs, 
wha: would it be? 

M'3. Davis. I think first of all that they should enforce the la>ys 
tha^. are on the books. It is not being done; the numbers prove it. 
There are a lot of good provisions -in Executive Order 11246, and if 
they would cut the money — I mean, once in a while, I will have to 
give them credit, they do go in and make findings of probable cause 
through EEO complaints and that type of thing, but the problem is 
that they are not issuing sanctions. So a slap on the wrist, anyone 
can take that, but if you pull those contractors' ability to bid on 
jobs for 5 years or 7 years or whatever the amount of time is, they 
are going to start obeying the law, and things are going to change. 

Senator Metzenbaum. In your efforts to remain employed, has 
your union been supportive? 

Ms. Davis. Unfortunately, no. My union has never gotten me one 
job. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And Ms. Cousett, has your union been 
supportive? 
Ms. Cousett. Yes, very. 

Senator Metzenbaum. They have been supportive. 
Ms. Cousett. Very. 

Senator Metzenbaum. So that really, there is a distinction. 

Ms. Cousett. It is usually the companies. You know, the union 
gets me in the door, but it is up to the company to keep me there. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Have any of the employers complained 
about the kind of work you do, Ms. Cousett? I mean, have you lost 
your job because an employer said you were not doing your job 
well? 

Ms. Cousett. Oh, no, oh, no. Always, they like me; they always 
call me back for two or three more days and then lay me off. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And Ms. Davis, you indicated that 90 per- 
cent of the sexual harassment you had on the job came from the 
supervisors, not from your fellow workers? 

Ms. Davis. That is correct; in addition to the other 10 percent 
that did come from my coworkers, supervision was aware of that, 
and by law it is their responsibility to ensure that if the practice 
does happen, that it stops. And they are not setting up the type of 
atmosphere that allows for the right type of attitude. 

When your foreman or your superintendent comes up and sexu- 
ally harasses you in front of your coworkers, that sets a tone that 
the women are free game for whatever. It is very difficult. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I have a couple questions for you, Ms. 
Johnson, and then I am very pleased to see that the distinguished 
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chairman of the overall committee has joined us, and I will call 
upon him, if he does not mind waiting for just a minute or two. 

Ms. Johnson, what commitments would you want from the De- 
partrnent of Transportation in the next 12 months regarding your 
complamt? 

Ms. Johnson. I think this complaint that has been outstanding 
bv bWEC since 1980 needs to be moved forward significantly. And 
if we can get the U.S. Department of Transportation to look at 25 
State department of transportation affirmative action plans and 
mandate corrective action plans that are acceptable and show some 
substance, tii^ i that would, be a significant step forward in the res- 
olution of our complaint. 

At the same time, we would ask U.S. DOT or OFCCP to identify 
ten of the largest contractors throughout tha United Sta\ es to in- 
vestigate what their employment and hiring practices have been, to 
see, too, if these individuals need to come up with affirmative 
action plans that have some substance and some meat and will pro- 
vide access for women to the jobs that are being created by tax dol- 
lars. 

Senator Metzenbaum. As you know, there is a new Secretary of 
Labor up for confirmation, and I think many of us on the Labor 
Committee will be concerned about her commitment to enforce- 
ment of the presently existing law and regulations. My guess is 
that this will be a mayor matter of inquiry when she comes before 
us for confirmation. 

Ms. Greenberger Senator Metzenbaum, I wonder if I might add 
something also, and I know how important this Committee has 
been m its oversight responsibilities for the Department of Labor 
and here now with respect to the Department of Transportation. 

When I looked at the written testimony submitted by both of 
these departments, there was not one concrete enforcement effort 
discussed by either department. I know with respect to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation how hard the Southeast Women's Employ- 
ment Coalition has worked to force them in essence to review the 
complaint against all the State departments. They concede that 
they found enormous disparities in women's employment opportu- 
nities, yet we are aware of no compliance corrective action plan 
i«T^.j?,^ required for any of the States to this date. And 
SWEC's complaint was filed in 1980. 

They are so far from any serious enforcement effort All I have 
seen m these written statements with respect to both the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and OFCCP are vague promises about 
training efforts of their own staff— nothing about what they are 
going to do with respect to the State departments or private con- 
tractors; no concrete plan required for even one State that we are 
aware of. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I am aware of the fact that there is veiy 
little in the statements of the Government representatives coming 
before us. I think that is one of the reasons it is particularly vislua- 
ble that the new Secretary of Labor will be up for confirmation 
before our committee soon, and I think it is important that we get 
some commitment from her as to what she is prepared to do in this 
area, because they certainly have not been doing that which should 
be done m the past. 
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Senator Kennedy, do you have any questions, or an opening 
statement? 

Senator Kennedy. Mr. Chairman, if I could, first of all, apologize 
to some of the witnesses for not being here for their presentation, 
but I will look forward to reviewing their testimony. 

And perhaps just for a couple of minutes, Mr. Chairman, if I 
could, I would like to make a very brief statement. I want to first 
of all commend you for holding the hearing on women in nontradi- 
tional work. I believe that the testimony presented today will pro- 
vide valuable information about the complex challenges that face 
women entering nontraditional jobs. 

Work in America is changing rapidly. Our economy is moving 
from a mpjiufacturing base to a service base, and women are play- 
ing an integral role :*n that transition. But more often than not, 
women are the assemble rs of microchips, not the supervisors. 

There are heavy concentrations of women in low-paying jobs in 
today's economy. Seventy-seven percent of women workers are em- 
ployed in clerical, service, retail sales, and factory operator jobs. 
Sixty-three percent of minimum wage workers are women. And 
after years of efforts to close the gap^ women still earn only 64 
cents for every dollar earned by men. 

Women are less likely to be impoverished and more likely to re- 
ceive equal pay when they are employed in nontraditional jobs. 
Some of the witnesses this morning will tell stories of the dramatic 
tum-arounds that occurred in their lives when they entered new 
frontiers of the labor market. 

Where once they struggled to put food on the table, now they are 
striving for promotions, higher education and wider opportunities 
for their children. Where before they were fighting a losing battle 
in society, they are now making gains. And their friends, neigh- 
bors, sons and daughters can look up to them as role models. 

As women change their own lives, they are also creating change 
in the traditional economy. Every day at work, they are breaking 
down the barriers that keep women out of male-dominated, high- 
paying jobs, and at the same time, they are building hope for the 
next generation of women in the work force and laying the founda- 
tion for a fairer economy in the future. 

But stumbling blocks remain, and they are often subtle and 
deeply ingrained in our social fabric. We need to do more to elimi- 
nate the barriers such as inadequate education, inflexible training 
and lack of opportunities for child care. 

This morning's hearing presents us with a clearer picture of 
women in the contemporary work force, the successes that have 
been achieved and the obstacles still to be overcome. With this in- 
formation, Congress can make a better judgment about the practi- 
cal steps we can take to ensure full equality of opportunity for 
women in the work place. 

I look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, and the Com- 
mittee to shape the new legislation needed to achieve this funda- 
mental social goal. 

And I thank the witnesses for their testimony and for their pres- 
entations. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much. Senator Kennedy. 
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Ms. Davig. Senator Metzenbaum, could I add one thing to the 
question that you asked me previously about what the Federal 
Government might do? 

Senator Metzenbaum. Surely. 

Mj. Davis. It is really important that if and when sanctions are 
imposed on contractors for violation of noncompliance that what- 
ever corrective action is mandated as a result of the sanctions, that 
there is a foUowup, because of the EEO complaints that have been 
filed, where probable cause has been found, and where some correc- 
tive action was brought about, there was no foUowup. And the con- 
tractors are aware of that, and if you punish a child and tell him to 
go to his room, and you do not check on him, he is probably going 
to sneak out in the back yard and continue to do whatever it was 
he was doing that got him up there in the first place. 

So it is really important that when san'^tions are issued that it is 
followed up and made sure that whatever corrective action was 
mandated is actually done for the time period that it is supposed to 
be followed through on. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I notice some unions do and some do not 
help, some are not supportive. And I remember you told me when I 
met with you earlier this morning that there was a denial of the 
effectiveness of regulation 11246 by a union leader with whom you 
spoke. 

Ms. Davis. Right. It is in my contract, and he said it was not in 
my contract. So it is very upsetting. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Well, it seems to me the internationals 
might perhaps send a reminder out that there is a need to imple- 
ment these programs at the local level, and I think that might be a 
worthwhile prod on their part. 

Thank you very much. Ms. Greenberger would you be good 
enough to identify yourself for the record, please? 

Ms. Greenberger. Yes. I am Marcia Greenberger, with the Na- 
tional Women's Law Center. We represented the Southeast 
Women s Employment Coalition in the complaint they filed against 
the Department of Transportation. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you for helping us this morning. 

I want to thank each of you ladies. You have been very helpful 
in your testimony, and we look forward to continuing to work with 
you. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Greenberger follows:] 
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The National women's Law Center (-NWLC") has been Involved 
for many years In monitoring the enforcement of current federal 
laws that prohibit discrimination In the workplace and In efforts 
to sAc^r- better paying non-tradltlonal job oppcrtunl*:ies for 
women. We lepresent the Southeast women's Employment Coalition 
("SWEC") In Its 1980 administrative complaint filed with the J.S. 
Department of Transportation (-U.S. DOT" or "Department") 
alleging discrimination on the basis of sex li» Tod e rally- funded 
road construction projects. 

Discrimination In employment is a major cause of the 
economic problems women suffer. Sex-based dlscr'* atlon In 
employment Is a combination of attitude and action that prevents 
women from being hired for and promoted to certain jobs, and from 
being paid adequately for the work they perforro*. 

To improve women's economic well-being, it is necessary not 
only to end unlawful wage discrimination, but also to remove 
discriminatory barriers to the employment of women in higher- 
paid, traditionally male fields. It is the obligation of the 
government to enforce the cnti-discrlmination laws on both of 
these fronts, if employment discrimination is to be eliminated. 
Unfortunately, however, government enforcement has been sadly 
lacking — with particularly serious consequences suffered by 
women seeking to enter non-traditional employment fields. 
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I, Problems of Women In Non-Trad It lonal Employment 

The presencb of women In non-tr^iditlonal occupations Is 
generally minimal. To understand the magnitude of the problems 
faced by women in non- traditional employment, sane statistics may 
be helpful. In 1965, of the 36 million women employed in 
nonprofessional occupations, such as clerical, sales, service, 
and plant and factory jobs, 67% were still working in female- 
dominated positions — those jobs in which 7S% or more of the 
workers are women . ^ 

Non-traditional jobs accounted for only 11% of the rapidly 
growinv7 female paid labor force.* Women comprised 2% of the 
general pool of construction workers; they were only 0*5% of 
brickmasons and stonemasons, 1.2% of carpenters, and 3.1% of 
construction laborers** Zn 1961, women were only 5.7% of 
painters, 1.6% of electricians, and 0.4% of plumbers and 
pipefitters.* Zn 1964, women comprised a mere 2.4% of skilled 
craft workers*, and in 1965, women still held less than 10% or 

* Tarr-Whelan, L. and Zsensee, L. , eds.. Women's Economic 
Justice Agenda , "Affirmative Action,** 45 (1967) [hereinafter 
"Women's Agenda"]. 

* ZdU 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Dep&tunent of Labor, 
Employment and Earnings (January, 1966). 

* Women's Bureau, United States Department of Commerce, 
Time of Change; 1963 Handbook on Women workers 59 (1963) 
[fterelnatter "X963 HandPook"]. 

* Hammerman, H. , A Decade of New Opportunity — Affirmative 
Action in the 1970s , Table 3, "Occupational Distribution o£ 
Employed women," 125 (1964). 
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all skilled trade jobs.* The U.S. DOT'S investigation in 1985 
revealed f.at nationwide, less than 4% of highway jobs were held 
by women, and only 0.25% were held by women of color.' Such 
figures should serve as a powerful reminder that minority women 
continue to suffer from the devastating double burden of sex and 
race discrimination. 

Similarly small percentages of registered apprentices in the 
building trades were women. In 1979, women were 8.9% of 
apprentice electricians, 4.5% of apprentice carpenters, 3.6% of 
apprentice electricians, and 1.7% of apprentice plumbers. • These 
small percentages of women receiving training in the trades serve 
to perpetuate the low numbers of women who gain journeyworker 
status . 

Of the 11 million women in managerial or professional 
occupations, three-fifths remained in traditionally female and 
therefore undervalued — teaching and nursing jobs.» a 1986 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission ("EEOC") Report revealed 
that in state and local government in 1984, men held 87% of all 
street and highway jobs and 79% of all police protection 
positions, while women constituted 72% of all employees in 

n^^^l V*^* Department of Transportation Investigative Report — 
Draft; in response to SWEC complaint (July, 1985). "^t'"^^ 

102 n'ofl?; eds-, women's work. Men's Work 
102 (1986) [hereinafter "Women's Work"]^ 

♦ Women's Agenda, "Affirmative Action," supra n. 1 at 45. 
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hospital and sanitarium work. Over one-third of all women 
working for pay are employed in only ten of the 503 occupations 
lasted by the Federal Bureau of the Census.*' 

The pattern of job segregation of women and men is closely 
connected to the payment of lower wages to women. The historical 
and continuing sex segregation between and within occupations 
contributes to a wide and persistent gap between women's and 
men's wages. Most of us are familiar with the fact that, when 
employed full-time , women earn on the average only about 60% of 
the wages earned by men.** Moirscver, two-thirds of all minimum 
wage earners are women; only 1% of women in the labor force earn 
more than $25,000; and one- third of full-time women workers earn 
less than $7 ,000' annually. * * 

The wage differential plays a significant role in the recent 
and alarmingly rapid feminization of poverty. Women and children 
represented three-fourths of those defined officially as poor in 
1985, with a great many of them living in single-parent 
households.*' Although female-headed families made up only i6% 
of all families nationwide in 1985, they were nearly half of the 
7.2 million families below the poverty line.** 

*• 1983 Handbook, supra n. 4 at 9. 

** Women's Work^ supra n. 8 at 1. 

** Women's Agenda, •'A Look at Women Today," supra n. 1 at 

3, 7. 

*» Id^ at 3. 

** Id. at 7. 
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Workplace segregation also has had other detrimental 
consequences for women, it has contributed to sex-based 
differences in retirement income, increased female susceptibility 
to unemployment, disadvantages in on-the-job training, less job 
and occupational mobility, lower occupational prestige, higher 
stress due to hostile environments, and an inequitable division 
of labor within households. » • 

The barriers preventing women from gjsining employment in the 
construction trades have been of partiailar concern to women's 
rights advocates because entry level wages in the construction 
industry are often far higher than the wages earned by 
experienced workers in traditionally female jobs. Moreover, 
there are often opportunities for on-the-job training and for 
advancement in construction; these are particularly valuable to 
the many women lacking vocational training or marketable work 
experience. 

The small number of women employed in the construction 
industry is not due to lack of interest among women. Their 
interest in construction jobs has been proven time and again 
through outreach programs for non-traditional jobs for women.** 
Nor is it due to a lack of qualified applicants. Usually all 
persons seeking work in the construction trades for the first 



*• Women's Work, s upra n. 8 at 10-17. 
(April'?, ^^^^^ ^^^y ^3 Fed. Reg. 14893 
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time are unskilled, and they receive training either on the job 
or in classroom programs after being employed.*' 

The construction industry, including private employers and 
independent contractors, raises obstacles for women. Recruitment # 
for the skilled trades is too often a function of word of mouth 
communications and nepotism, which has a disproportionate effect 
on women and minorities who have been systematically denied 
access to those in the industry.** The existing lack of women in 
construction reinforces these contractors • prejudiced beliefs 
that female employees are incapable or unsuitable. 

"Referral unions'* have also had a long history of 
discriminatory practices,** This history is particularly 
troubling in light of the control that unions have over hiring 
and training in the 40% of the industry that is unionized. *° 
Using discriminatory entry requirements, many unions have 
historically restricted their membership to white males. 
Admission to union training and apprenticeship programs has often 
been a prerequisite for union membership, but has been 
conditioned on unnecessary age, education, and experience 
requirements that disproportionately exclude minorities and 

* ' Special Studies Section, Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance Programs, Women in Construction 20, 25 (May 7, 1981) 
[hereinafter "Women in Construction"]. 

* • Id^ at 20-21 • 

*♦ See generally U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, The 
Challenge Ahead; Equal Opportunity in Referral Unions 23-31, 
104-11 (1976). 

Women in Construction, supra n. 17 at 25. 
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women. Unions have not only controlled the labor pool through 
arbitrary admission requirements, they have also operated 
blatantly discriminatory and unaccountable hiring halls, and have 
engaged in -referral- agreements w£*^h building contractors. All 
of these practices restrict severely the employment opportunities 
open to women and minorities. 

The result of this well-documented discrimination 
is that, despite the existence for more than two decades of legal 
prohibitions against sex discrimination, vomen remain virtually 
excluded from much of the economic and vocational opportunities 
in the Construction industry. 

The Role of Government Enforcement 

The federal government deserves much of the blame for the 
abysmal numbers of women in the construction industry. Lax 
government monitoring and enforcement of anti-discrimination laws 
and affirmative action requirements are a major cause for the 
continuing inequity. Executive Order 11243* » requires that those 
who contract with the U.S. government and its agencies not 
discriminate in their employment practices. The Executive Order 
program, which has existed in some form since 1941, is designed 
to promote equal opportunities and to ensure that federal funds 
are not paid to contractors who discriminate in their employment 



Mn 11 ^-Tc: Comp.), as amended bv Exec. Order 

^nAn^^"!: ^ (1967), reprinted in 42 ii.si'c. Section 

2000e. The prohibition against sek-based employment 
discrimination took effect on October 14, 1968. 
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practices and policies. It covers contractors and subcontractors 
on all federal government jobs of $10,000 or more, and on groups 
of jobs valued at that level within any twelve month period. 
Executive Order 11246 has been and must continue to be an 
effective tool for removing the many barriers to federally- 
assisted construction projects. 

To enforce the Executive Order, th3 Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance Programs (•'OFCCP") and its predecessor 
agency, the Office of Federal Contract Compliance (•'OFCC*'), has 
promulgated regulations that set out the equal opportunity 
obligations of federal contractors and describe administrative 
procedures for assuring compliance., 

The OFCCP has two methods for enforcing these obligations: 
compliance reviews and the complaint process. In theory, the 
agency conducts periodic reviews of contractors to see whether 
they discriminate or have fulfilled their duty to take 
"affirmative action.** The complaint procedure, on the other 
hand, allows any emplo; ce of a contractor or any job applicant to 
charge the contractor with discrimination by contacting the OFCCP 
within 180 days of the violation. Individual complaints are to 
be referred to the EEOC for procsss^ing as Title VII actions. 
Group complaints are to be investigated by the OFCCP. 

Potential remedies under Executive Order 11246 include 
backpay for those discriminated against, a delay in contract 

Although these investigations are subject to time limits 
under OFCCP regulations, extensions arCs routine, and there is no 
specific provision for private enforcement in court. 
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funding, cancellation of all or part of the contract, and, 
ultimately, debarment of the contractor from future government 
contracts. The OFCXIP may also refer cases to the Justice 
Department, when it seems proper to seek in court specific 
performance of the terms of the contract which promised equal 
employment opportunity. 

The OFCC concluded that institutionalized discrimination 
could not be overcome without the imposition of goals and 
timetables for increasing both female and minority employment .» » 
But, the first focus of the OFCC was to increase the number of 
minority workers in the constrjction industry. During the later 
part of the I960*s, that office established geographic area 
programs that required the submission of race-basovl affirmative 
action plans as a condition for bidding, in 1969, tne Nixon 
Administration issued the so-called "Philadelphia Plan," the 
antecedent of the current goals ^nd timetables requirement. 
Based on detailed statistical information ebout the availability 
of minority workers in the Philadelphia area, the Plan 
established a target range for minority recruitment and required 
bidders on federally-assisted construction contracts to submit 
goals within that range.** 



See generally Citizens Committee on civil Rights, 
Affirmati ve Action To Open the Doors of Job Opportunity 40-48 
(June 1984)^ ^ ^ 

§S| A^. at 45-48; Contractor's Ass*n o f E.Pa. v. 

442 F.2d 159, 164 (3d Cir.), cert den ied. 404 
U.S. 854 (1971) (Court held that the Philadelphia plan was lawful) 
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The OFCCP, thereafter, periodically set goals for minority 
workers by geographic area. Not until 1978, however, did the 
Department of Labor ("DOL") promulgate similar goals and 
timetables for the employment of women by government contractors 
in the construction industry; and these only appeared after a 
legal challenge to the DOL*s failure to require such goals.'* 

Goals for women in the construction industry were based on 
specific OFCCP findings of segregation and exclusion in 
federally-subsidized workforces: "A review of the statistics 
relating to women in the construction industry shows an almost 
total exclusion of women from employment. Continued reliance by 
contractors on established hiring practices may reasonably be 
expected to result in a continuation of almost total female 
exclusion." • • 

In 1978, the OFCCP published goals and timetables for the 
employment of women that applied nationwide, not on a regional 
basis as had been done for minorities, and that were intended to 
remain in effect for three years." The employment goal was 
initially set at 3.1%, rising in April 1979 to 5.1%, and again in 

*• Two lawsuits seeking to compel the Secretary of Labor to 
issue affirmative action requirements for the employment of women 
by federally-assisted construction contractors were consolidated: 
Advocates for Woman v. Marshall , Civ. Act. No. 76-0862 (D.D.C. 
filed May 14, 1976) and Women Working in Constructio n v. 
Marshall , Civ. Act. No. 76-527 (D.D.C. filed Apr. 13, 1976). A 
consent decree was entered by the district court mandating that 
the DOL require federal construction contractors take specific 
affirmative action steps for women, inclucTlng goals and' timetables. 

** 43 Fed. Reg. 14899 (April 7, 1S78). 

*' Id. at 14888. 
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April 1980 to 6.9%.** The justification in 1978 for setting such 
low goals was the low female participation rates from the 1970 
Census data in trades from which women had long been 
discriminatorily excluded. *• 

These goals were not designed to be permanent, and were to 
be replaced with permanent, presumably higher, goals. On 
September 30, 1980, however, the OFCCP annc-unced without 
explanation that the 6.9% goal would be continued indefinitely . »• 
Almost seven years later, as women have come to represent 44.3% 
of the U.S. labor force in 1987* » that minuscule goal is still in 
effect. 

Affirmative action designed to hire and promote women into 
non- traditional jobs, when enforced properly, works. A study 
published in 1986 under .the auspices of the National Research 
Council reviewed the effectiveness of various strategies to 
increase women's employment opportunities in nontraditional jobs, 
and concluded that "women's job options did not improve 
^naturally The experience of federal entities charged with 
ensuring equal employment opportunity bears out the need for 

*• Id^ at 14900. 
*♦ Id^ at 14899. 

45 Fed. Reg. 58750 (1980). 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, u.s. Department of Labor, 
Summary Data From the Employment Situation New:* Release for March 
1987, at Table 1. 

Women's Work, supra n. 8 at 97. 
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affirmative action for federally-supported construction 

contractors. The DOL explained: 

The [DOL's] experience with affirmative action has 
demonstrated that goals and timetables are the most concrete 
and effective system for increasing the representation of 
women and minorities in employment areas from which they 
have previously been excluded or have not been represented 
in proportion to their availability." 

Studies have documented the correlation between affirmative 
action enforcement and the corresponding remarkable gains for 
women and minorities*'* In particular, vigorous pursuit of 
federal affirmative action goals can bring about a dramatic 
increase in the nuimber of women in the non-traditional jobs. For 
example, once it became known that the nation's largest coal 
producer was beginning to hire women, the number of applications 
the company received from women for jobs in Kentucky increased 
from 0 to 1,131 in six years. Even without vigorous enforcement 
in the skilled trades, by 1981 there were 802,000 women in these 
fields — four times the number in i960.'* 

OFCCP itself recognized specific examples of enforcement 
efforts which worked in its 1978 regulations. A particularly 



Three studies have been completed over the past several 
years: Cnimp, V., A Review of the Effect of the Executive Order 
11246 and the Federal Contract Compliance program on the 
Emplo ymen t Opportunltiag of Minorities and women (1984); Leonard, 
J . , The Impact of Affir mative Action (1383); and SJmp] oyment 
StancSards Administ ration, U.S. Department of Labor, Employment 
Pattern s of Minorl t ies and Worren in Federal C ont ractor and 
Noncontractor sst *I^ iisn;.ionts , 1974-1980 (jyj^i". 

" y.S. Department of Labor, Women's Buretiu, 20 Facbs on 
Women Workers (1984). 



9 9 



43 Fed. Reg. 20761 (1978). 
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useful example of the successful results of affinnative action in 
bringing women into non-traditional fields was cited from the 
experience of the maritime industry, which has comparable jobs to 
those in construction. The Maritime Administration oversees the 
enforcement of Executive Order 11246 in the shipbuilding industry 
and has proven both the availability of women in construction- 
related jobs and the positive impact of goals and timetables on 
the employment of women in those jobs.** 

In the early l970»s, the Maritime Administration began 
requiring goals and timetables for women in the maritime 
industry, with the result that as more women were employed, more 
women applied, in fact, once women knew they would be hired 
without regard to sex, they applied in large numbers. In at 
least one shipyard, the number of women applicants reflected the 
number of women In tht? normal civilian workforce. There is no 
doubt that the key reason for the increase of women in that 
industry was the goals nnd timetables.*' 

In regions where goals have been set, bhe results have been 
imprassive. For instance, OFCCP noted in the 1978 regulations 
that in Seattle, Washington, almost every city construction 
project had at least one woman working on the construction site 
since the imposition of the goals in city construction. In San 
Francisco, California, there had been an increase of 50% in 
construction job placements by Women in Apprenticeship, an 

43 Fed. Reg. 14893 (April 7, 1978). 
Id. 
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outreach program designed to help place women in the skilled 
trades. Similarly, in Madison, Wisconsin, after goals were 
established, the number of women in construction jobs rose from 
two in 1975 to 15 in 1976. *• 

Thus, Executive Order 11246 can be an especially effective 
tool against discriminatory barriers to employment opportunity. 
An OFCCP study demonstrated that contractors subject to the 
Executive Order 11246 and its affirmative action requirements not 
only have better hiring records for women and minorities but also 
have better records for utilizing wom^-n and minorities in 
managerial and higher level positions than comparable non- 
contractor firms. 

The Supreme Court has also supported affirmative action in 
circumstances where it is needed to redress discrimination.** 
The most recent Court cojaflcmation of volunta:;y affirmative 
action plans for the employment of women is particularly relevant 
since the case was decided in the context of non-traditional 
employment for women, and concerned a public employer. In 



'* Seo Employment Standards Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Employment Patterns of Minorities and Women in Federal 
Contractor and Noncontractor Establishments, 1974-1980 , 39-54 
(1984) ; Leonard, J., The Impact of Affirmative Action (1983). 

§£®' SiSLl' United States v. Paradise , 107 S. Ct. 1053 
(1987); Fullilove V. KlutznlOc , 488 U.S. 448 (1980); United 
Steelworkers of America v. Weber , 443 U.S. 193 (1979); Associated 
General Contractors of Massachusetts v. Altshuler , 490 F.2d 9 
(1st Cir. 1973)1 Contractors Association of Eastern Pennsylvania 
V. Secretary of Labor , 442 F.2d 159 ^rd cir. 197H . 



Id. 
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Johnson v» Transportation Agency ,*' Santa Clara County, 
California, and its transportation agency, implemented hiring and 
promotion goals for women, minorities, and the disabled, to 
remedy the underrepresentatJ.on of these groups in its 
workforce.** a male employee challenged the goals for women as a 
violation of Title VII when he did not receive a promotion, and 
the promotion went to a woman candidate pursuant to the 
affirmative action plan.** 

Based on the record which showed that before this case a 
woman had never held the position of road dispatcher, ♦ ♦ the Court 
found that the hiring and promotion goals for women were 
supported by a "manifest imbalance ... in traditionally 
segregated job categories. The Court noted that the 
under representation of women in the job category had been 
properly determined by comparing the percentage of women employed 
with the percentage of women available in the area labor 
market,** and that the plan was sufficiently temporary and 
flexibly applied.*' 

** 107 S. Ct. 1442 (1987) . 

** Id^ at 1446. 

** Id^ at 1448-49. 

** Id^ 

*• Id^ at 1453. 

*• Id_j_ at 1452. 

*' Id. at 1455. 
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Government enforcement of established affirmative action 
policies Is essential to women *s ability to surmount the barriers 
to their employment In traditionally male-dominated jobs such as 
highway construction, to end sex-based occupational segregation, 
and In so doing finally to secure equal opportunity for women In 
the workforce. 

History has proven that vigilance Is needed to ensure the 
current Administration adheres to and enforces the anti- 
discrimination laws. Including affirmative action requirements, 
rather than thwarting their dictates. Notwithstanding the 
hostility of the Reagan Administration, however, the standing 
promise of equal opportunity for women can be fulfilled If public 
pressure Is brought to bear on the federal agencies — 
specifically the Department of Transportation and Department of 
Labor — responsible for enforcement. 

III. The Lack of Government Enforcement 

The most recent figures complied by Women Employed Institute 
of Chicago demonstrate a startling decline In enforcement of 
equal opportunity laws by the EEOC and the OFCCP since Presldeuc 
Reagan took office.** 

** In fiscal 1980, backpay was awarded to 4,336 persons who 
complained to the OFCCP about discrimination- In fiscal 1986, 
that number was 499. During the four years of the Carter 
Administration, OFCCP exercised Its ultimate power of debarment 
13 times. In the 7 yea*rs since then, it has done so only twice. 
At the EEOC, the settlement rate declined from 32-1% in fiscal 
1980, to 14-4% in fiscal year 1985; and its chairman has stated 
that affirmative action, including goals and timetables, will be 
sought only in rare cases of "egregious" discrimination- 
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A prime example of the Administration's lackadaisical 
attitude towards enforcing its legal obligations has been the 
Department of Tr jnsportation ("DOT*') handling of the complaint 
which Southeast Women's Employment coalition ("SWEC") filed in 
1980 with the Department al3-aing discrimination on the basis of 
sex by all state DOT's and fe erally-assisted construction 
contractors. Not only are federally-funded contractors 
responsible for following Executive Order 11246, but all of the 
state DOTS are similarly under an affirmative duty to develop and 
comply with equnl employment opportunity programs, under the 
recent amendments to the Federal-Aid Highways Act of 1973, and 
itu promulgated regulations. 

SWEC and 17 other organizations filed a complaint against 
the fifty state departments of transportation and the District of 
Columbia Department of Transportation in November 1980, alleging 
that all of the agencies discriminated against women in both 

2^^^^ Quarterly Review and Analysis Reports, Summary 
of OFCCP Enforcement Activity for Years 1980-1986; EEOC District 
Office Reports; eeOC Legal Services; EEOC Office of Program 
Operations Annual Report, Fiscal year 1985). 

n^rnno** A separate complaint, which was filed with the DOL's 
OFCCP, called for compliance investigations of the top five 
federal aid contractors in Kentucky, Tennessee, Georqia, 
Virginia, west Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
Many of these private construction firms as well as 27 others 
were found in noncompliance and were required to issue letters of 
commitment to hire women and minority men, and in some cases, to 
enter oinding agreements to set specific affirmative action 
goals. This has meant increased hiring for women and minority 
men in those states subject to the OFCCP investigation, but the 
progress has been limited. 

23 U.S.C. Section 324. 
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their internal hiring and in their enforcement of civil rights 
laws governing private contractors. The complainants sought a 
juc-gment declaring the departments in violation of 
nondiscrimination' assurances given to the Federal Highway 
Administration ("FHWA"), as well as other remedies. 

The Department of Transportation's Director of Civil Rights 
immediately took the position, contrary to the Department's own 
regulations, that the Department had no responsibility to assure 
nondiscrimination ca the basis of sex for employment in the 
federal-aid highwffys program. 

The Department's restrictive view o\ its legal 
responsibilities was wrong. However, a long legal battle was 
avoided by an amendment to the 1982 gasoline tax legislation, 
which (1) contained an explicit prohibition again-st 
discrimination on the basis of sex in employment in the federal- 
aid program, and (2) made clear that the Secretary of 
Transportation was the party responsible for ensuring equal 
opportunity. 

The nondiscrimination provision in 23 U.S.C. Section 140(a) 
was amended to include sex as an impermissible basis for 
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employment decisions. The Department finally accepted the 
complaint for investigation on January 30, 1984. 

After substantial prodding by SWEC and the NWLC, the 
Department detailed the fhwa to investigate the internal 
workforces of the state departments of transportation, it began 
with six states: Ohio, New York, Missouri, Maryland, Georgia and 
California. Using 1983 data, the Department's findings included: 
* Ohio ' s Department of Transportation underemployed women 
and minorities in all EEO-4 job categories; 66% of its 
female workers were in the traditionally female and lower 



23 U.S.C. Section 140(a) now reads: 

Prior to approving any programs for projects . . ., the 
Secretary [of Transportation] shall require assurances 
from any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits 
of this chapter that employment in connection with 
proposed projects will be provided without regard to 
race, color, creed, "national origin, or sex. He [sic] 
shall require that each State shall include in the 
advertised specifications, notification of the specific 
equal employment opportunity responsibilities of the 
successful bidder. In approving programs for projects 
on any of the Federal-aid systems, the Secretary shall, 
where he considers it necessary to assure equal 
employment opportunity, require certification by any 
State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of this 
chapter that there are in existence and available on a 
regional, statewide, or local basis, apprenticeship, 
skill improvement or other upgrading programs, 
registered with the Department of Labor or the 
appropriate state agency, if any, which provide equal 
opportunity for training and CTployment without regard 
to race, color, creed, national origin, or sex. The 
Secretary shall periodically obtain from the Secretary 
of Labor and the respective State highway departments 
information which will enable him to judge compliance 
with the requirements of this section and the Secretary 
of Labor shall render to the Secretary such assistance 
and information as he shall deem necessary to carry out 
the equal employment opportunity program required 
hereunder. 
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pald office/clerical category. During the 1983 calendar 
year, there were 563 promotions and reasslgnments. Only 96 
were given to female employees. 

* Although women made up 43.4% of the available workforce 
In New York , the Department rf Transportation had only 12.3% 
female employees, or 1,467. And 884 of the women were in 
the clerical field. 

* The Missouri Department of Transportation employed only 
4.8% females In Its Internal workforce; 221 of the 278 women 
were In the office /clerical category, in addition. Black 
males accounted for 36.6% of those terminated In 1983. 

* Maryland ' s Department of 'transportation employed 1,877 
women in a total workforce of 6,747. Minorities were 
disproportionately represented among the tat jets of 
disciplinary actions; although they represented only 27.2% 
of the workforce, they were disciplined in 46% of the cases. 

* In the Georgia Department of Transportation, there were 
no women in the official/administrator or skilled craft 
categories. In addition, applicant flow data were not 
collected in the prescribed manner i.* 1983, hampering 
adverse impact analysis on new hires and promotions and 
training. 

* California's Department of Transportation employed 17% 
females, more than half of them in the office/clerical 
category, in all categories of Its training programs, white 
males received the major portion of training. 
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The NWLC, as SWEC's representative, subfnitted comments to 
the Department on the first six reports. While noting that many 
of the conclusions mirrored SWEC's earlier findings of 
discrimination in the state departments of transportation, among 
other things, these comments criticized the Departments' failure 
to require adequate remedies and its failure to clarify the 
factors used to determine that women and other members ol 
protected groups were underrepres anted . 

In spite of SWEC'S and the NKLC's efforts to work with the 
Department, there continued to be a lack of cooperation on the 
part of the U.S. DOT throughout the investigations. Although 
SWEC was to be included as an active participant in the state DOT 
compliance investigations, and despite the NWLC*s repeated 
warnings of the inadequacies and mistakes of the initial 
investigations, the federal invcsstigators consistently failed to 
contact either SWEC or its suggested witnesses to avoid problems 
in future investigations. 

The Department later "completed" investigations of 43 more 
state departments, although the reports given to sWEC after those 
investigations were extremely cursory and incomplete, even when 
compared with the inadequate reviews of the first six states. 
One theme recurred in no uncertain terms, however, even in the 
cursory reviews. The state departments of transportation were 
remarkably uniform in their underrepresentation of women in 
virtually all job categories except office/clerical. 
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Many of the state departments have not taken even the first 
step to deal with the problem of discrimination. It is as if 
these federal laws never existed. For example, some states do 
not r^veu collect and maintain information on how many women and ♦ 
minorities are being hired, promoted, and trained and therefore 
have no idea of the magnitude of the problem. Others who know 
where problems exist have not established the first essential 
ingredient required by law to remedy the problem — the adoption 
of an affirmative action plan including goals and timetables. 

Still others do not have equal opportunity programs at all. 
This means that these states do not even have the rudLTientary 
tools in place to begin bringing women into their workforces as 
full participants. Yet all of these offenders continue to 
receive enormous sums of federal money. 

Since completing its reviews of the internal workforces of 
the state departments of transportation in July 1985, the 
Department has grown steadily less communicative and, evidently, 
less active. Despite repeated promises to provide SWEC with 
numerous documents developed in response to the SWEC complaint, 
including the corrective action plans adopted by the states after 
the internal workforce investigations and the timetable for the 
Department's investigation of private contractor workforces, few 
documents have been received. In fact, since a meeting in 
December 1985, the Department has been almost totally 
unresponsive to repeated telephone and written inquiries 
regarding further action on the state departments of 
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transportation and plans for the private contractor 
Investigation. 

The Department's then general counsel Jim J. Marquez did 
respond — albeit Inadequately — to an April, 1986 letter sent 
on SWEC's behalf by Representatives Gus Hawkins and Matthew 
Martinez. In July 1986, Mr. Marquez said the Depc.tment had 
received the corrective action plans of the original six states 
and was In the process of sending the reports on the Department's 
findings to the other 43 states reviewed. Each of those states 
was to be asked to submit a corrective action plan, v/therwlse, 
he recited only the Department's standards for routine oversight, 
and said nothing about the Department's earlier promises to 
proceed with an Investigation of the private contractor 
workforce. Significantly, he closed the letter with: "Our 
ultimate objective is to achieve the 6.9% goal in each craft as 
required by the Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs." 
This sentence revealed an apparent substantial reduction in the 
Department's expectations. Many of the reviews of the State 
departments of transportation had used the level of female 
participation in the state's workforce as the benchmark to 
me&^are the department's progress. 

During a meeting earlier this year with Ed Morris, Deputy 
Director in the FHWA, Office for Civil Rights, the KWLC was told 
that the FHWA had been instructed to stop all activity on the 
SWEC complaint after the state departments were reviewed; the 
complaint was to become the sole responsibility of the 
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Department's Office of Civil Rights. Mr. Morris asserted that 
the convnand to discontinue work included a transfer of materials 
from the FHWA to the Department such that he was unable to supply 
the NWLC with copies of the corrective action plans or other 
promised documents. 

Another project to assess the effectiveness of current 
programs to involve women in non-traditional highway construction 
employment had only been contracted out at the time of the 
meeting with Mr. Morris. Mr. Marguez had described this project, 
jointly administered by FHWA and the Employment and Training 
Administration and the Women's Bureau of the DOL, to 
Representatives Hawkins and Martinez in his response to their 
letter. No word has been received concerning this project. 

A second letter from Representatives Hawkins and Martinez 
containing a list of specific questions unanswered by Mr. Marguez 
was sent on March 2, 1987 to Secretary Dolo. Another 
unsatisfactory response was received August 27, 1987, which did 
not address any of the specific concerns of the second letter. A 
follow-up letter was sent by the Representatives to th*^ Secretary 
and is currently outstanding. 

In short, the complaint investigation seems to be at a 
complete standstill, and compliance efforts in general — in 
spite of the gross inequities uncovered by the Department's own 
investigation — are similarly stalled. To our knowledge, the 
reports on the 49 states reviewed have never been formally 
adopted by the Department, and no investigation of private 
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contractors has begun. The Department's stony silence has 
thwarted repeated attempts by the NWLC and SWEC to follow up on 
the promises made in the December 1985 meeting and before. 

Evidence of continuing discrimination is collected routinely 
by the FHWA, According to the 1986 data given to the NWLC by Mr. 
Morris, the following figures are exemplary: 

* In Ohio , women still dominate the office/clerical 
category dramatically, holding 77.7% of those jobs in the 
state DOT. They account for only 0.8% of the skilled craft 
workers, however, and for only 7.6% of the officials and 
administrators . 

* In New York , women make up 85.3% of the administrative 
support personnel, but only 2.5% of the skilled craft 
workers and only 6.3% of the officials and administrators. 

* In California , women account for 77.3% of the 
administrative support sta/f, and only 1% of the skilled 
craft personnel. They are only 13.3% of the officials and 
administrators . 

IV. Government Action is Needed 

The time is ripe for this hearing, which we hope will prompt 
the Administration to fulfill its equal opportunity obligations 
to women and minorities, not only in highway construction but in 
all other areas of non-traditional employment. The SWEC 
complaint has highlighted areas in which the federal 
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administrative agencies have been derelict in enforcing their 
nondiscrimination obligations and these areas of weak enforcement 
must be remedied to ensure equal employment opportunity for women 
and minorities. Since resolution of the SWEC complaint is long 
overdue, the following steps should be taken immediately: 

1 ) As part of the initial plan to resolve the SWEC 
complaint, the U.S. 2X)T agreed to develop and Implement an 
investigative plan that would examine the employment 
practices of selected private contractors relative to 
recruitment, hiring, and training. Accordingly, to carry 
through with its negotiated commitments, the U.S. DOT should 
conduct a thorough investigation of these construction 
contracv:o£?. Including the following elements: 

a) The U.S. DOT should target at least twenty 
independent contractors and assess their employment 
practices vi^h respect 'jo the recruitment, training and 
hiring of women on a nationwide basis. 

b) A sample group of states should be targeted and the 
five largest construction contractors in each state 
should be identified for review. 

c) A timetable should be developed for these 
investigations. 

2) The U.S. DOT also promised to provide SWEC with copies 
of all state DOT investigative reports by September 1, 1985. 
SWEC has never received investigative summaries for twi Ive 
states: Arkansas, Arizona, Delaware, Iowa, Idaho, Montana, 
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Nebraska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, the District of Columbia, 
Louisiana, and Virginia. We can only assume U.S. DOT has 
neve' completed investigations for these states. Based on 
the 1985 investigative findings of the other states, female 
employees were underrepresented in each state in all EEO-4 
categories except office/clerical. Investigations of the 
remaining twelve states would presumably reveal similar 
findings of serious underrepresentation. Therefore, the 
U.S. DOT should complete the investigations of the remaining 
twelve states if it has not already done so, and provide 
SWEC with those reports. 

3) As a result of the SWEC complaint, the U.S. DOT issued a 
draft executive summary of its investigative findings on 
July 19, 1985 with proposed actions to bring the states into 
compliance. These proposed directives should be e;3opted and 
implemented by the U.S. DOT immediately: 

a) Each state DOT must adopt a corrective action plan 
which includes one year goals, an aggressive 
recruitment program for women, formal training programs 
for supervisory staff outlining program 
responsibilities and nondiscrimination policies, and 
development of a methodology by each state to reach 
female parity within one year and/or . how cause why 
psrity was not reached. 

b) The Federal Highway Administration will monitor the 
states' progress on a quarterly basis through written 
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reports by the states, and provide the quart;arly 
reports to SWEC. A failure by the states to submit 
quarterly progress reports within 15 days of the month 
following the quarter would result in the Office of 
Civil Rights' recommendation to the Secretary to take 
administrative action. 

c) At the end of one year, the Office of Civil Rights 
will conduct an evaluation of the states' efforts and 
submit a report of progress made during the year to 
SWEC. 

d) If any state dot has not obtained female parity in 
all of the EEO-4 job categories, based upon its rate of 
attrition and the number of new positions, a 
recommendation by the Office of civil Rights will be 
made to the Secretary to refer the matter to the 
Department of Justice for further action. 

4) In addition to the U.S. DOT'S own proposed act-'ons, our 
recommendations include the following: 

a) Because the^e has been no action taken by the U.S. 
DOT since 1985, within the next year, 25 state DOTs 
should be investigated to determine the status of 
female employees in the internal workforce, and the 
remaining state DOTs should be investigated the 
following year. 

b) If any state DOT or independent contractor is found 
in noncompliance with its corrective action plan, or 
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fails to make serious efforts to increase the 
participation of women and minorities in its highway 
projects, enforcement procedures' should begin. 

c) The U.S. DOT should adopt adequate goals, including 
hiring and promotion, for each state and independent 
contractor. 

d) Job openings should be advertised in local media, 
and SWEC and other women ♦s employment advocacy 
organizations should be contacted to refer women 
applicants to job opportunities. 

e) The U.S. DOT should establish a correnitteo made vp 
of representatives from women's employment groups, the 
FHWA and state employment officials to oversee state 
and federal contractor compliance with EEO programs. 

f) Currently, construction contractors are bound to 
make good faith efforts to achieva a 6.9% participation 
rate by women workers in each trade. It is important 
to note that the U.S. DOT recognized that the goal of 
each state DOT should be much closer to the proportion 
of women in that state workforce, rather than the 6.9% 
goal still used by the OFCCP. Since the OFCCP has set 
and maintained artificial and unjustifiably low goals 
for women in construction, the goals and timetables 
promulgated under Executive Order 11246 must be raised 
immediately. 
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9) There must also be an Increase In the number of 
training and apprenticeship openings provided to women 
and minorities, as this is a primary » jute into the 
trades industry, 

h) One of th« problems ihe U,S, DOT faced in itb 
investigation of the 50 state and the District of 
Columbia DOTs was the lack of staff in the FHWA and in 
each state 'DOT to investigate and supervise the 
distribution of federal funds. For example, in 
California there was only one fulltime compliance 
specialist administering and monitoring affirmative 
action in a program receiving one billion dollars in 
federal aid. This maldistribution of administrative 
efforts mvst be corrected an'J an increase in personnel 
must be provided to allow for monitoring of the 
affirmative action programs. 



It is long past time that this Administration be held 
accountable for the manner in which it dispenses bill/.ons of 
federal dollars; these monies should be providing jobs for all 
Americans equally. Congress must not allow the Administration 
to turn its back on woff.en and minorities, without real 
leadership and a serious commitment to the laws new on the books, 
the status quo will roign. And for women and minorities who are 
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and have been qualified for those federally- funded jobs, and who 
desperately want to work, the status quo continues to mean 
poverty . 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Our next panel consists of women in high- 
technology: Barbara Scott of Melrose, MA; Sherri Davis of Boston, 
MA, and Sharyn Bahn, executive director, Women's Technical In- 
stitute, also of Boston, MA. 

I might say it is rather odd for the committee to have three wit- 
nesses in one particular area coming from the same geographical 
area, but I think that is some indication of the dominance that the 
State- of Massachusetts has had with the State of California in the 
high-tech area. So that is the reason our three witnesses are all 
from that particular area. 

I wish I could have had witnesses from every State of the Union, 
including my own. 

Senator Kennedy. Mr. Chairman, if you would just yield for a 
moment, I would like to join in welcoming three good constituents 
here and say how much I look forward to their testimony. It is a 
remarkable story, Mr. Chairman, as you will hear, and they can 
tell it best; but it is really a story that reflects not only resources 
that have been utilized, but extraordinary individual determina- 
tion. I think all of witnesses through the course of the morning de- 
serve great credit. 

I have reviewed their testimony and their experience, and I just 
want to express my very warm sense of appreciation to all of them 
for coming here and sharing their success stories and also reflect- 
ing some of the challenges which they have had to overcome 
during the course of their lives. You are very welcome to our com- 
mittee. 

Senator Metzenbaum. We are very happy to have them with us. 
Ms. Scott, do you want to proceed? You know of our 5-minute 
rule. 

STATEMENTS OF BARBARA SCOTT, MELROSE, MA; SHERRI DAVIS, 
BOSTON, MA; AND SHARYN BAHN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
WOMEN'S TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, BOSTON, MA 

Ms. Scott. Thank you. Senator Metzenbaum and Senator KeiniO- 
dy, for having me here. 

In 1980, I made a decision that drastically changed my family's 
lives. I had been married for 12 years to an alcoholic who had been 
abusive both physically and mentally for several years and had not 
worked steadily for the previous 4. 

I had been struggling for years, shuffling my children around, 
working various part-time jobs from waitressing to office work to 
sales just to make ends meet. I had choices. The first was to stay at 
home in my housecoat and collect welfare. The second was to make 
something of myself. 

At this point in my life, my husband's unemployment compensa- 
tion was long exhausted, and welfare money was going for alcohol. 
I & und myself ix^ 36 years old, instead of becoming more stable, 
unable to put food on the table or to pay my mortgage and utility 
bills. 

My children ranged in ages from 10 monthf? old to 11 years old. 
At that point, I fearfully had my husband physically removed from 
the home. 
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In October of 1980, on the verge of losing my home, my respect- 
ability, my health and my sanity, I was presented with an opportu- 
nity to enter Women's Technical Institute in Boston to study elec- 
tronics. I felt I needed the type of education that would give me the 
kind of employment that I could support a family on, which is why 
I chosi^ a nontraditional career. 

The education and encouragement I received from the staff at 
Wn was absolutely incredible. The program was an intensive 
course, lasting from October through the following April. I studied 
long, hard hours in the midst of threats and fears of reprisal from 
my ex-husband. I graduated in the top fi^e of my class. 

In August of 1981, after actively searching for a job for 4 months, 
I secured a position as a field service engineer with Instrumenta- 
tion Laboratories, a biomedical manufacturing company. I am re- 
sponsible for the installation, preventive maintenance and repair of 
critical instrumentation in hospitals in the Greater Boston area. 

During the interview for this position, I was asked, off the 
record, how many children I had and their ages. I lied. 

Relying on the support of my family and friends, I had achieved 
a goal I had never dreamed was attainable in my situation with my 
children so very young. In the six years of working long hours and 
travelling in some instances move than 1,000 miles a week, I have 
been the sole support of my family. 

In addition to my job, I am attending Northeastern University in 
Boston to obtain my degree in business management. It has not 
been an easy 6 years, and I knew in my heart that as a woman, 
particularly a single parent with massive responsibilities, that I 
had to try harder than most men to achieve my goals. 

I have used a total of 2 sick days of my first 5 years on the job. 
During this time, I have seen a man take sick days because his 
wife was sick with a cold; another could not make a meeting with 
me because he would be late picicing his children up at daycare. 
Both of these men were my former supervisors. 

I have seen discrimination, and I have felt it first-hand, not on 
the part of the company as a whole, but from certain individuals 
on the job. 

Recently, I interviewed for a sales position with a large company. 
I was tested and passed easily. Two interviews had gone very well. 
During the last interview I was asked, "What makes you think you 
have the drive and determination to do the job?" 

I brieflv told the interviewer how I had successfully balanced job 
and family for the past 7 years. He called me the following week to 
say he felt there may be too much travelling for a women in my 
situation. I believe that decision should have been mine, not his. 

My situation is not perfect. It has its highs and it has its lows. 
But instead of despair and helplessness, instead of staying in a 
rnarriage that was harmful to myself and my children, instead of a 
life alone and the welfare trap, instead of sad Christmases and dis- 
appointing birthdays, instead of never considering further educa- 
tion for my children, there is hope and anticipation of a bright 
future. 

^ In summary I would like to say that I feel I have reorganized my 
life. I am a professional. I have self-respect. I have self-esteem and 
a great deal of pride. More than that, the most important thing 
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that has happened here is the effect on my four children. They now 
range in age from 8 years to 17 years old. The oldest, who is handi- 
capped, will be entering college in January. 

They have the respect, the pride, and the role model they may 
never have had. They also have the knowledge and the faith and 
determination that they can do anything they want. 

Thank you. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You have done a great job, and I com- 
mend you. 

Ms. Davis, we would be very happy to hear from you. 

Ms. Davis. Good morning. Senator Metzenbaum, good morning. 
Senator Kennedy. 

My name is Sherri Davis. I am the mother of four children ages 
7, 10, 16, and 20, and I am also a single head of household. 

Not long ago, I was on welfare, depressed, deprived, and tired of 
my existence. I decided to make some changes to secure my future 
and the future of my children. I decided to go to school to learn a 
trade or skill that was in demand. 

I saw an ad for the Women's Technical Institute's program in 
electronics. I was interested in electronics because things in my 
house were always breaking and I wanted to be able to fix them 
myself 

I chose the Women's Technical Institute because I had a fear of 
math. I did not want to be laughed at or feel competitive and 
needed understanding surroundings. 

I called for information about the program and then enrolled. I 
not only learned about electronics at WTI, but I learned to feel con- 
fident about my abilities and potential. 

After graduation, I was feeling very confident ab'^ut applying my 
new skills to a new career. I felt there was nothing 1 could not 
handle. However, I started to lose my confidence when I started 
interviewing for jobs in the fields that were dominated by men. 

I made 100 copies of my resume and mailed 75 to companies that 
were advertising for electronics technicians. Interviews were ar- 
ranged, and I was off to my new beginning. However, the results of 
the interviews were not positive. I began to wonder what I was 
doing wrong and started asking myself questions: Why am I getting 
the run-around from these companies?' Why are the interviewers 
always men? Why are the tests so difficult that an associate degree 
is needed to understand the schematics? 

During the interviews, I remember being asked questions which 
were asked because I was a woman. If I were a man, they would 
not be relevant. They were questions like: What about your smdl 
children? Do you have a babysitter? Of course I had a babysitter. 
That was one of the first things I arranged for. What would your 
husband say about you working the 3-to ll shift? I never men- 
tioned being married, and they had not asked me if I was willing to 
work that shift. 

Another interviewer asked me: Do you plan on getting married 
or having children, which I thought had nothing to do with how I 
could do the job. 

From my experience in these interviews, it is my opinion that 
companies arrange to interview women for entry-level positions. 
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but have no intention of hiring us. They interview women just be- 
cause they need to show that they are interviewing females. 

I was told that I was not qualified because I had to have three to 
five years work experience as a technician. Why did they inter- 
view me if they only wanted people with several years of experi- 
ence? 

If companies only wanted experienced technicians, it would be 
difficult to let women in because at that time there were no women 
out there who had been working that long in the field. 

After more searching, I received a job offer from Duracell. I ac- 
cepted the position though it did not allow me to use very many of 
my skills. During my three and a half years there, I have received 
a couple of promotions. I started as a test technician. Now I am as- 
sistant to several engineers, and two people work under me. The 
project manager is a woman, and my supervisor is a man, and they 
are both great. 

When my supervisor is on vacation or away, I take over his 
duties. I' use enough of my skills daily to understand what the 
project manager, the engineer, and the programmer want from me. 
I really love my job, the people I work with, and the responsibility 
I have. 

I have been told that I will be awarded the Black Achiever's 
Award this year from Duracell. Yes, I am proud of myself I have 
come a long way, but I still have a long way to go. 

In summary I would like to say that when someone out there 
opens the door for women, then we walk through them and show 
what we are capable of. Women can do any job just as good, if not 
better, than a man when we are given the chance. Give us the 
chance. 

Thank you. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Those are two just absolutely superb suc- 
cess stories describing how each of you, in your own way, has taken 
control of your lives, and you have done exceptionally well. 

I have some questions, but first I would like to hear from Ms. 
Bahn. 

Ms. Bahn. Hopefully, my voice will work. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You have had two testimonials to your In- 
stitute from these two women before you ever open your mouth. 

Ms. Bahn. I know. Senator. Isn't it wonderful? 

I am the Director of the Women's Technical Institute, an 11-year- 
old technical school for women in Boston. You have he.ird the testi- 
mony of two of the 900 graduates of our school. These women have 
given you some insight into the motivation, determination and ca- 
pability of the students and graduates of our school. I hope that my 
testimony, if you can bear with my lack of voice, will put these 
women s stories into perspective and into a larger societal and eco- 
nomic context. 

I will tell you why the Institute was founded, why there is a need 
for such a school, and what we have learned about training and 
placing low-income and working poor women into technical jobs in 
the high-technology industry. 

The Institute was founded in 1975 to help low-income women, es- 
pecially heads of household, to achieve economic independence for 
themselves and their families. We determined that the best way to 
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help v/omen achieve this goal was by providing them with access to 
men's work or, as it is sometimes called, nontraditional work. 

As you well know, women comprise approximately 50 percent of 
the American labor force. While women comprise 50 percent of the 
labor force, most women workers are employed in only 20 of the 
420 occupational categories listed by the U.S. Government. 

Despite the tremendous influx of women into the labor force, de- 
spite affirmative action legislation, despite an increase in the di- 
vorce rate and the number of female-headed households, and de- 
spite the media image of the myriad of successful female business 
executives and women who ''have it all", the truth is occupational 
s^egation and sex role stereotyping are powerful phenomena 
which contribute to tl -> perpetuation of the feminization of poverty 
and women's belief that the only work open to them and the only 
work which they are suitable for is women's work. 

Let me give you some background on women in high technology. 
The perception that the high-tech industry is newer and therefore 
more open-minded and freer /rom past inequalities is a false per- 
ception. A 1987 study by the National Research Council entitled 
''Computer Chips and Paper Clips" showed that the high-tech in- 
dustry is no different from other industries where both men and 
women work. There is consistent segregation by occupation be- 
tween men and women and signiflcant differences between the 
wages of men and women. 

Women and minority men are underrepresented compared to 
their participation in the labor force, while white men are overrep- 
resented. In 1970, women comprised 2 percent of the industry's en- 
gineers. In 1980, 10 years later, that number grew only to 5 per- 
cent. Women represented 11 percent of the electronic technicians 
and 7 percent of the drafters in 1970. Ten years later, these num- 
bers had grown only 4 percent and 9 percent respectively. 

In high tech, women are less likely to be in managerial or profes- 
sional positions, and more likely to be in low-status and low-paying 
production positions. Equally disconcerting is the fact that even for 
the same work, women make less than men. For example, the ratio 
of women's to men's annual earnings for computer specialist jobs 
was 71 percent in 1970. A decade later, the ratio was only one per- 
cent higher, even though employment more than doubled in this 
occupation and the proportion of women in these jobs increased by 
40 percent. 

These high-tech statistics clearly reflect the inequalities between 
men's and women's wages that are present in the work force in 
general. We can no longer continue to cram women into the female 
job ghettoes which are often dead-ended and low-paying, if there is 
any possibility for them to achieve economic equality and inde- 
pendence. 

For the American economy to prosper, the full employment spec- 
trum must be available to women who, along with minorities, are 
the significant entrants into the labor force for the next decade. 
Compared to traditionally female work, nontraditional jobs are 
characterized by higher earnings, more mobility within and among 
occupations, and more on-the-job training. 
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Let me briefly describe the Institute in order to further explain 
and underscore the need for special programs and attention to this 
issue. 

WTI is a licensed and accredited nonprofit technical school, the 
country's first and only technical school whose programs are de- 
signed specifically to meet boi \ women's needs and backgrounds 
and the high tech industry's need for trained workers. We train ap- 
proximately 200 women each year. We offer certificate programs in 
electronics, drafting, surveying and technical writing. There are 
900 graduates who are working as technicians, field service reps, 
technical writers, CAD operators, drafters, and printed circuit 
board designers at more than 200 companies. 

The existence and health of the institute, not to mention the suc- 
cess of our graduates, is a powerful statement about the increased 
role women and minorities play in our economy. But let's be frank. 
An educational resource for a few thousand women is not a pana- 
cea for the employment problems of millions of lower-income 
women. There is a long road ahead to achieving full educational 
and economic equity in American society. 

In conclusion I would just like to say that the dynamic nature of 
our society and economy requires us to anticipate and not just 
react to change. Women's participation in the work force has 
changed dramatically over the past 35 years and continues to do so, 
and our society has begun to adapt. 

For example. Executive Order 11246 exists, as do Federal regula- 
tions in voc ed, construction and apprenticeship. There is greater 
awareness of the crying need for more and better daycare, access to 
the full <»mployment spectrum, jobs with better pay, jobs with med- 
ical ben eilte, and our society's guarantee that advancement oppor- 
tunity is not contained by one's sex or race. 

I urge you to safeguard the progress we have made thus far in 
integrating our work force and guaranteeing equal opportunity for 
all, and to commit yourselves to keeping these issues, which are so 
important to our Nation, uppermost on your agenda. 

Thank you. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Bahn follows:] 
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' TESTIMONY OF SHARYN BAHN 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
NOVEMBER 17, 1987 

MY NAME IS SHARYN BAHN. I AM THE DIRECTOR OF THE WOMEN'S TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE, AN 11-YEAR OLD TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN IN BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. YOU HAVE HEARD THE TESTIMONY OF TWO OF THE 900 
GRADJATES OF OUR SCHOOL. THESE WOMEN HAVE GIVEN YOU SOME INSIGHT 
INTO THE MOTIVATION, DETERMINATION AND CAPABILITY OF THE STUDENTS AND 
GRADUATES OF OUR SCHOOL. THEY HAVE ALSO. TOLD YOU OF THE REALITIES — 
GOOD AND BAD — OF THEIR LIVES BEFORE AND AFTER THEIR TRAINING. I 
HOPE THAT rtV TESTIhJNY WILL PUT THESE WOMENS* STCRIES INTO 
PERSPECTIVE AND INTO A LARGER SOCIETAL AND ECONOMIC CONTEXT. I WILL 
TELL YOU WHY THE WOMEN'S TECHNICAL INSTITUTE WAS FOUNDED 11 YEARS 
AGO, WHY THERE 13 A NEED FOR SUCH A SCHOOL, AND WHAT t^E HAVE LEARNED 
ABOUT TRAINING AND PLACING LOW INCOME AND W0RK7NG POOR WOMEN INfO 
TECHNICAL JOBS IN THE HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRY. 

THE WOMEN'S TECHNICAL INSTITUTE WAS FOUNDED IN 1975 TO HELP LOW 
INCOME WOMEN, ESPECIALLY HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS, TO ACHIEVE ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCE FOR THEMSELVES AND THEIR FAMILIES. WE DETERMINED THAT 
THE BEST WAY TO HELP WOMEN ACHIEVE THIS GOAL WAS BY PROVIDING Ti^EM 
WITH ACCESS TO "MEN'S WORK," OR AS IT 13 SOMETIMES CALLED, 
NON-TRADITIONAL WORK. 

AS YOU WELL KNOW, THE AVERAGE AI^ERICAN WOMAr EARNS 6^'/. QF THE AVERAGE 
AMERICAN MAM*S WAGE. AS YOU ALSO KNOW, WHILE OOMEN COMPRISE 
f»PPPOXIMATEL/ 50'/, OF THE AMERICAN LABOR FORCE, MOST WOMEN WORKERS ARE 
EMPLOYED IN SO OF THE ^20 OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES LISTED BY THE U.S. 
GOVERNMENT. IN FACT, IN 1982 CF ALL WOMEN IN THE LABOR FCFCE 
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WERE EMPLOYED IN JUST ONE OF FOUR OF THE FOLLOWING OCCUPATIONS: 
CLERK, SALESWOMAN, WAITRESS, AND HAIRDRESSER. DESPITE THE TREMENDOUS 
INFLUX OF WOMEN INTO THE LABOR FORCE IN THE PAST 3S YEARS (THE NUMBER 
HAS GROWN FROM 18 MILLION IN 1950 TO 35 MILLION IN 1985), DESPITE 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION LEGISLATION, DESPITE AN INCREASE IN THE DIVORCE 
RATE AND THE NUMBER OF FEMALE-HEADED HOUSEHOLDS, AND DESPITE THE 
MEDIA IMAGE OF THE MYRIAD OF SUCCESSFUL FEMALE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
AND WOMEN WHO "HAVE IT ALL," — THE TFUTH IS OCCUPATIONAL SEGP.E3ATI0N 
AND SEX -ROLE STEREOTYPING ARE POWERFUL PHENOMENA WHICH CONTRIBUTE "0 
THE PERPETUATION OF THE FEMINIZATION OF POVERTY AND WOMEN'S DELIEF 
THAT THE ONLY WORK OPEN TO THEM AND THE ONLY WORK WHICH THEY ARE 
SUITABLE FOR IS "WOMEN'S WORK." 

LET ME GIVE YOU SOME BACKGROUND ON WOMEN IN HIGH TECHNOLOGY. THE 
PERCEPTION THAT THE HIGH TECH INDUSTRY IS NEWER AND THEFEFQRS t^Q^E 
OPEN-MINDED AND l-REER FROM PAST INEQUALITIES IS A FALSE PERCEPTION. 
A 1987 SrUDY BY THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL ENTITLED SOMPUTER^CHI^S 
ANp_PAPER_CLI^S SHOWS THAT THE HIGH TECH INDUSTRY IS NO CIF^^SRENT 
FROM OTHER INDUSTRIES WHERE BOTH MEN AND WOMEN WORK. THERE IS 
CONSISTENT SEGREGATION BY OCCUPATION BETWEEN MEN AND WQJ^EN '^-ND 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES IN WAGES EARNED. i;CMEM AND MINORITv men A'.E 
UNDERREPRESENTED COMPARED TO THEIR PARTICIPATION IN THE LABCP FGPCE 
WHILE WHITE MEM ARE OVERREPPESENTED . 

IN 1970 WOMEN COMPRISED 2'/. CF ^HE INDUSTpvc ENGT^EERS: IM 1980 THAT 
NUMBER GREW ONLY TO 5Ji. IN 1970 WOMEN FILLED ISIi OF ^HE SYSTEMS 
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ANALYST JOBS. BY 1980 FEMALE REPRESENTATION HAD ONLY GFP"^' TO 22*/. 
DFSPITE THE FACT THAT THE NUMBER OF POSITIONS IN THIS FIELD HAD 
DOUBLED DURING THE DECADE. UOMEN REPRESENTED 11*/ OF THE ELECTRONIC 
TECHNICIANS AND TA OF THE DRAFTERS IN 1970. IN 1980 THESE NUMBERS 
HAD GROWN ONLY V/C AND 97, RESPECTIVELY. 

IN THE HIGH TECH FIELD, WOMEN ARE LESS LIKELY TO BE IN MANAGERIAL OR 
PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS. THEY ARE MORE LIKELY TO BE IN A LOW-STATUS 
AND LOW-PAYING PRODUCTION POSITION. EQUALLY DISCONCERTING IS THE 
FACT THAT EVEN FOR THE SAME WORK WOMEN MAKE LESS THAN MEN. FOR 
EXAMPLE, THE RATIO OF WOMEN'S TO MEN'S ANNUAL EARNINGS FOR COMPUTER 
"specialist jobs was IVA IN 1«70. THE RATIO WAS ONLY X*A HIGHER IN 
1980 EVEN THOUGH EMPLOYMENT MORE THAN DOUBuED IN THIS CCCUPATION AND 
THE PROPORTION OF WOMEN IN THESE JOBS INCREASED BY W/. THE 
INSIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN THE 1970 AND 1980 HIGH TECHNOLOGY STATISTICS 
CLEARLY REFLECT THE INEQUALITIES BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN'S WAGES THAT 
ARE PRESENT IN THE WORKFORCE IN GENERAL. 

WE CAN NO LONGER CONTINUE TO CRAM WOMEN INTO THE FEMALE JOB GHETTOES 
WHICH ARE OFTEN DEAD-ENDED AND LOW-PAYING IF THEPE IS ANY PG3SISILIT. 
FOR THEM TO ACHIEVE ECONOMIC EQUALITY AND INDEPENDENCE, AS WELL 
PERSONAL SATISFACTION AND SUCCESS. FGP T^E A*iEF:2q,' -CCN;: *v J 
PROSPER^ THE FULL EMPLOYMENT SPECTRUM MUST BE As^AILAbUt lO WUilEN, \,\H. 
ALONG WITH MINORITIES, ARE THE SIGNIFICANT ENTRANTS INTO THE cAeCjj. 
FORCE FOR THE NEXT 20 YEARS. COMPARED TO TRADITIONALLY FSIHUE tiunK, 
NONTRADITIONAl- JOBS ARE CHARACTERIZED BV HIGHER EAr^NlNGa, MORE 
MOBILITY WITHIN AND AMONG OCCUPATIONS, AND rtURE OW-Tnt-JuB-TRHiNlNL . 
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A COMPREHENSIVE UNILATERAL APPROACH IS NEEDED. Tt'AT IS WHY THE 
WOMEN'S TECHNICAL INSTITUTE WAS FOUNDED. I WILL BRIEFLY DESCRIBE THE 
INSTITUTE IN ORDER TO FURTHER EXPLAIN AND UNDERSCORE THE NEED FOR 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND ATTENTION TO TrilS ISSUE, 

THE INSTITUTE WAS FOUNDED IN 1973 BY WOMEN WORKING IN THE BOSTON 
HUMAN SERVICE SYSTEM WHO HAD RECOCNIZEO THE NEED FOR INCREASING 
VOCATIONAL OPTIONS FOR LOW INCOME WOMEN. WE REALIZED THAT THE KEY TO 
EXPANDING THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE WAS TO BEGIN 
FACILITATING WOMEN'S ACCESS TO NON-TRADITIONAL OCCUPATIONS. WTI is A 
LICENSED, ACCREDITED NONPROFIT TECHNICAL SCHOOL — THE COUNTRY'S 
FIRST AND ONLY TECHNICAL SCHOOL WHOSE PROGRAMS AR^ DESIGNED 
SPECIFICALLY TO MEET BQTH WOMEN'S NEEDS AND BACKGROUNDS AND TH^ HIGH 
TECH INDUSTRY'S NEEDS FOR TRAINED WORKERS* WE TRAIN APPROXIMATELY 
20O WOMEN EACH YEAR. WE OFFER CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS IN ELECTRONICS, 
DRAFTING, SURVEYING, AND TECHNICAL WRITING. STUDENTS CAN COMPLETE 
THEIR COURSE 0^ STUDY IN SIX MONTHS FULL-TIME OR TWELVE MONTHS 
PART-TIME. THERE ARE 90O WTI GRADUATES WHO ARE WORKING AS 
TECHNICIANS, FIELD SI£RVICE REPRESENTrTlVES, TECHNICAL WRITERS, 
DRAFTERS, CAD OPERATORS. AND PRINTED C.-ILMIT BOARD DESIGNERS AT MORE 
THAN 200 COMPANIES. 

WHAT KIND OF WOMEN COME TO WTI? THEY ARE (\W UNUSUALLY DIVERSE GROUP 
OF ADULT WOMEN RANGING IN AGE FROM 18 TO 55. THEY COME FROM 
DIFFERENT RACES, EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUNDS, LIFE EXPERIENCES, AND 
NEIGHBORHOODS, THEY COME TO THE INSTITUTE FOR DIFFERENT REASONS, BUT 
THEY ALL SHARE A FERVENT DESIRE FOR MEANINGFUL WORK AND A DECENT 
SALARY TO SUPPORT THEMSELVES AND THEIR CHILDREN. 
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THE EXISTENCE AND HEALTH OF THE WOMEN'S TECHNICAL INSTITUTE — MOT TO 
MENTION THE SUCCESS OF OUR GRADUATES — IS A POWERFUL STATEMENT ABOUT 
THE INCREASED ROLE WOMEN AND MINORITIES PLAY IN QUR ECONOMY. BUT 
LET'S BE FRANK. AN EDUCATIONAL RESOURCE FOR A FEW THOUSAND WOMEN IS 
NOT A PANACEA FOR THE EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS OF MILLIONS OF LOWER INCOME 
WOMEN. THERE IS A LONG ROAD AHEAD TO ACHIEVING FULL EDUCATIONAL AND 
ECONOMIC EQUITY IN AMERICAN SOCIETY, AND WHILE WT I IS NO PANACEA, IT 
IS A PSRIiANENT ESTABLISHED EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION PRODUCING 
QUALIFIED TECHNICIANS FOR IMMEDIATE INDUSTRY NEEDS AND MAINTAINING 
INCREASED VISIBILITY IN THE COMMUNITY. THE INSTITUTE HIGHLIGHTS AND 
FOSTERS GREATER UNDERSTANDING OF WOMEN'S ROLE IN TECHNOLOGY. ITS 
GRADUATED ARE A VISIBLE DEMONSTRATION OF WOMEN'S INTEREST AND 
CAPABILITY IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 

I WOULD LIKE TO CONCLUDE MY REMARKS BY SUMMARlZlfJu THE MOST If^J-'ORTANT 
THINGS WE HAVE LEARNED IN OUR SCHOOL'S ELEVEN YEAR HISTORY. 

NUMBER ONE — WOrtEN ARE INTERESTED IN TECHNICAL AND TRADE WORK. EACH 
YEAR THOUSANDS OF WOMEN CONTACT OUR SCHOOL SEEKING EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING OPTIONS. THEY ARE OFTEN UNDEREMPLOYED, UNEMPLOYED AND 
DEAD-ENDED. THEY CALL WITH WHAT I REFER TO AS A CODE REOUEST: "WHERE 
CAN I LEARN COMPUTEHS, OR WHERE CAN I LEARN TO BE A CARPENTER?" IT 
REA-LY MEANSi "I DON'T WANT TO CONTINUE THE WORK I HAVE BEEN DQWQ 
AND I AM OPEN TO NON-TRADITIONAL POSSIBILITIES." WHY DOES SHE USE 
ONE OF THE CODE REQUESTS? WOMEN KNOW VERY LITTLE ABOUT TECHNICAL AND 
TRADE JOBS, THE OPPORTUNITIES IN THESE FIELDS, THE REALITIES OF WCnK 
ENVIRONMENTS, SALARY, SKILLS, JOB DUTIES, ETC. 
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WHICH LEADS ME TO THE SECOND POINT: THERE IS A TREMkNDOUS INFORMATION 
GAP FOR WOMEN ABOUT NON-TRADITIONAL OOBS. NOT HAVING BUILT TOY 
AIRPLANES, WORf^ED ON THE CAR OR AROUND THE HOUSE WITH DAD, TAKEN ANY 
SHOP OR ENOUGH MATH, THERE IS A HUGE Ir:FORMATICN AND KNOWLEDGE VOID. 
BECAUSE THEY LACK KNOWLEDGE OF THE OPTIONS, HAVE NO PREVIOUS 
EXPERIENCE, AND. BELIEVE' THEY LACK THE APTITUDE ~ A GREAT DEAL OF 
INFORMATION AND EXPLORATION IS NEE^ 'D TO OFFSET STEREOTYPIC VIEWS OF 
TECHNOLOGY AND ACCOMPANYING rEARS. WOMEN NEED FAIR, BALANCED 
INFORMATION ON THE JOBS THEMSELVES, AND ASSISTANCE ASSESSING THEIR 
SKILLS, INTERESTS, AND APTITUCtS. 

POiNf •at RECRUITING WOMEN INVOLVES SPECIAL EFFORTS. VJOMEN MUST BE 
ENCOURAGED TO APPLY. OUR ADS SHOW ATTRACTIVE AND HAPPY WOMEN — AND 
I MIGHT ADD. THEY SAY LITTLE ABOUT THE TECHNICAL CONTENT OF OUR 
TRAINING OR THE JOBS AVAILABLE UPON GRAUATION. WE KNOW THAT WOULD 
SCARE TOO MANY AWAY INITIALLY. WE MUST CAREFULLY ADDRESS FEARS OF 
MATH, SCIENCE AND RECEPTIVITY TO FEMALFS IN ORDER TO ENABLE 
CANDIDATE ' TO EVEN CONSIDER SOMETHING SO DIFFERENT. CHOOSING TC 
EMBARK ON A NON-TRADITIONAL FIELD IS LIKE CHOOSING TO SWiM AGAINST 
THE STREAM. 

POINT PROGRAMS SPECIFICALLY TARGETTED FOR WOMEN WHICH ARE 

DESIGNED TO MEET THEIR NEEDS AND BACKGROUNDS WORK. I SINCERELY 
BELIEVE THAT THE MAJORITY OF OUR SCHOOL'S STUDENTS WOULD NOT HAVE 
CONSIDERED OR ENTLHED TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT Ir OITR 
SCHOOL DID NOT EXIST. FOR EXAMPLE, OUR INSTITUTE HAS TRAINED AND 
PLACED MORE FEMALE ELECTRONIC TECHNICIANS AND DRAFTERS IN ITS U YEAR 
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HISTORY THAN BOSTON'S 75-YEAR-OLD COEDUCATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
SHORT-TERM NO KRILLS CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS SPTAK TO ADULT WOMEN'S 
NEEDS. FURTHER EDUCATIONAL AND CAREER ADVANCEMEtiT CAN EE MANAGED 
THROUGH COMPANY TUITION REF JND PROGRAMS, 

IN CONCLUSION, I WOULD JUST LIKE TO SAY THAT THE DYNAMIC NATURE OF 
OUR SOCIETY AND ECONOMY REQUXRtS US TO ANTICIPATE AND NOT JUST REACT 
TO CHANGE, WOMEN'S PARTICIP'ATION IN THE WORK FORCE Hf^S CHANGED 
DRAMATICALLY OVER THE PAST 35 YEARS, AND CONTINUES TO DO SO, MID CUR 
SOCIETY HAS BEGUN TO AD^PT, FOR EXAMPLE, EXECUTIVE CF.CER IIS'^B 
EXISTS, AS DO FEDERAL REGULATIONS IN VOCATIOTWL EDUCATION, 
CONSTRUCTION, AND APPRENTICESHIP. THERE IS GREAfER AWARE^JESS OF THE 
CRYING NEED FOR MORE AND BETTER DAYCARE, ACCESS TO THE FULL 
EMPLOYMENT SPECTRUM, JOBS WITH BETTER PAY, JOBS WITH MEDICAL 
BENEFITS, AND OUR SOClETt^S GUA >JTEE THAT ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITY IS 
NOT CONTAINED BY ONE*S SEX OR RACE, I URGE YOU TO SAFEGUARD THE 
PROGRESS WE PAVE MADE THUS FAR IN INTEGRATING OUR WORKFORCE AND 
GUARANTEEING EWwAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL, AND TO CQtlMIT »'CUR«''LVES ^0 
KEEPING THESE ISSUES WHICH ARE SO IMPORTANT TO OUR COUNTRY AND I'UR 
ECONOMY UPPERMOST ON YOUR AGENDA, THANK YCU. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Ms. Bahn, who founded the Women's 
Technical Institute? 
Ms. Bahn. I was one of the founders. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And is it a profit institute or nonprofit? 

* Ms. Bahn. It is a nonprofit. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Nonprofit. And how do the women who 
enroll there pay their tuition, the poor women? How is that done? 

Ms. Bahn. Because we are accredited, our students are eligible 
for Federal financial aid. Some also are sponsored by JTPA; their 
SDA's send them. The Massachusetts Welfare Department also 
sponsors students. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Very good. It is wonderful to see the prod- 
uct and result of the training. 

Ms. Scott and Ms. Davis, what advice would you have for other 
women trying to climb the same ladder that you two have climbed? 

Ms. Davis. I would say to tht women: Do not give up. Keep push- 
ing. 

Ms. Scott. A lot 9f timv^s during the process, whether it be going 
to school or in the job search, it is very easy to give yp, very easy. 
It is very discouraging, and you have put that much time into it, 
and you should follow through. It is important. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Were there adequate day care centers fo^ 
your children while you were going to school and while you wei 
going to work? 

Ms. Scott. No. I had to rely on neighbors. I had various neigh- 
bors that I used to pay. I paid high dollar amounts, extremely high 
dollar amounts. There was no subsidy. There was a subsidy while I 
was going to school to help pay for the day care at a lower income. 
After I went to work, there was not, so I paid the highest dollar I 
had Id pay. It was important. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Ms. Davis? 

Ms. Davis. There was day care while I was attending school, but 
there was a long waiting list of a year or so, so I depended upon 
family and friends for day care for my younger daughter. 

When I started working, she was five years old, so she was able 
to go rig^u on into kindergarten. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Ms. Bahn, do you find the problem of day 
care a serious one? 

Ms. Bahn. Yes, very serious. The waiting lists are a big issue for 
our students. 

Senator Metzenbaum. The Chair has some very strong feelings 
on legislation along this line. I have the feeling that the Feaeral 
Government would save literally billions of dollars if we had mo^*e 
adequate day care and helped a sufficient number of tnose day care 
facilities to be cperable 

Ms. Bahn. Amen. 

Senator Metzenbaum [continuing]. Because by having the day 

* care centers, it makes it possible for \ ,men — in some instances, 
men— to work and produce income and therefore pay taxes. And I 
think some statistics I have seen indicate that every dollar spent 
for day care brings in more than three dollars in revenue to the 
Federal Government. 

Senator Kennedy? 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I, too, want to congratulate all of the witnesses. It is really an 
extraordinary testament to your own individual courage and perse- 
verance. They are remarkable, remarkable stories. 

And just to get back to the day care and health care, I think they 
are always important issues besides training, to permit individuals, 
women in this case, to move ahead. 

In your jobs now, Ms. Scott and Ms. Davis, do you have health 
care provided? 

Ms. Scott. Right now, I actually only have two children who re- 
quire day care. My older two, one is 17, one is 13, so they are more 
or less— the two younger ones, I compensate a neighbor for keeping 
an eye on them. Right now, it is after school and during the sum- 
mertime, and it is a lot easier. 

But there have been instances when my children were young, 
and I had all four of them involved with day care. And I have actu- 
ally seen women take their children from day care programs be- 
cause the money it cost them for day care and the money they 
earned, they would make more money to stay home on welfare— 
and that 'js fact. I could have done the same thing. I would have 
been at an advantage to stay at home and have food stamps, wel- 
fare and all my medical costs paid for through Medicare. 

So it is very ea^ to fall into the welfare trap when you are 
paying day care and you are trying work at a salary, and you are 
just not making ends meet. 

Senator Kennedy. Ms. Davis? 

Ms. Davis. As far as the day care is concerned, I do not have to 
use the day care now because my children are of age. I wanted to 
know, do you mean day care sponsored by the job, or 

Senator Kennedy. Well, I was interested in both. I think you 
comriented earlier with regard to Senator Metzenbaum's question 
that when you were taking the program, you worked out arrange- 
ments with your neighbors. 

Ms. Davis. Yes, and waiting lists. I also put her name on the 
waiting list v/hen I had the feeling I was going to get out and do 
something; I just went and put her name on a lot of waiting lists 
and just waited. 

Senator Kennedy. Waiting lists for what? 

Ms. Davis. I put her name on the waiting list for day care cen- 
ters. 

Senator Kennedy. How long is the wait on the list in order to 
get into day care? 

^ Ms. Davis. A year or two; it ;yas in 1984. I have no '.dea what it 
IS now. 

Senator Kennedy. Is that about right? 
Ms. Scott. That is right. 
Ms. Bahn. I do not know. 

Senator Kennedy. What about health care, Ms. Scott and Ms. 
Davis? 

Ms. Scott. Well, I am company-sponsored. I have all my benefits 
through m;' company, and I have extraordinary benefits. In the 
high-tech industry, the benefits are quite good. 

Senator Kennedy. Ms. Davis? 

Ms. Davis. The benefits are OK, They are great for the individ- 
ual who is working, but as far as family, no. 1 believe the benefits 
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are for people who are sickly. The package deal is for people who 
are sickly, in and out of the hospital, where they pay for the wh.ole 
room and eversrthing. But if you have to have a general checkup, 
you have to oay for it 

Senator Kennedy. I should know more about your Institute than 
I do, Ms. Bahn, because of" its extraordinary achievement as we 
have seen here. Let me ask you, what is the waiting list for entry 
into your Institute? 

Ms. Bahn. There is no waiting list. 

Senator Kennedy. So anyone who makes applicction, if they 
qualify, can gain entry? 
Ms. Bahn. That is right, yes. 

Senator Kennedy. And what percent of the ones who graduate 
are you able to place? 
Mb. Bahn. Eighty-five percent. 

Senator Kennedy. And does that percentage hold pretty well 
after one year's employment? 

Ms. Bahn. Absolutely. And they continue to move up, I thir^k, 
and advance in their careers. 

Senator Kennedy. What are your principal sources of revenues 
to fund the^Institute? 

Ms. Bahn. Fifty percent is tuition revenue; over 90 percent of 
that is GSL's and Pell Grants; 25 percent is Government contracts, 
and 25 percent are foundation and corporate contributions. 

Senator Kennedy. One of the issues that you have probably been 
reading about is the default pajonent on various GSLs and others. 
How does that work out in terms of your Institute? 

Ms. Bahn. Well, I am not sure of our default rate. I think we are 
doing fine. I am extremely concerned about that, though. I think 
career schools really suffer sometimes the most in terms of reaily 
making opportunities available to people who come with a lot less, 
or more disadvantaged. So I think it may maJ'e a greater blow on 
private career schools including the nonprofits «cke ours. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, of course, you are familiar with the fact 
that we have moved from sort of grant programs in terms of educa- 
tion support into loan programs over the period of the last seven 
years in a very significant way, which puts additional burdens on 
those who receive them. And I would think in many situations, like 
the kinds of training programs that you are embarked ou, you are 
talking about people, as we heard in the testimony today, who are 
right on the edge in terms of survivability. I mean, it is extraordi- 
nary testimony to their personal qualitie?, J. think. I am jur' really 
amazed by it. 

It would seem that other individuals who may have a good 
deal of the kinds ;)ersevering qualities that we nave heard from 
these witnesses, that if they are not quite able to make it, if they 
cannot quite make that day care program, and they are encum- 
bered by these burdens, let alone the additional burdens of day 
care and providing for the kids and all the rest, it would seem to 
me extraordinary if they were able to reach the pa)anents. 

Ms. Bahn. That is right. We are seeing this year, because of the 
changes in Federal financial aid regulations-and they are much 
more strict— many people who wanted to come could not come any 
longer. It is particularly discriminating against single heads of 
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household. It is geared more toward somebody who lives at home 
with their parents and is going to a 4-year college or institution. So 
we have found that the number of people we can put together fi- 
nancial aid packages for has diminished rather than increased. 

Senator Kennedy. Ms. Scott and Ms. Davis, did you get* scholar- 
ship assistance when you were attending the institute? 

Ms. Scott. I went to school in 1980, and I went through CETA. I 
was eligible for CETA. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, we have heard a lot of people rap old 
CETA. 

Ms. Bahn. It got a bad rap. 

Ms. Scott. It did get a bad rap, because they sent me to school, 
they paid me a weekly stipend, which kept food on the table. 

Senator Kennedy. It is all those old programs that never helped 
anybody that we hear about. 

Ms. Scott. Yes; I found it extremely benp^cial to me. In my situ- 
ation it helped me immensely. I do not know where I would be 
without it today. 

Senator Kennedy. Ms. Davis? 

Ms. Davis. I believe I caught the ending part of CETA because I 
came in— it was between CETAv and the loan. 
Senator Kennedy. Extraordinary. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to overly burden Ms. Bahn, but I 
wonder if I could submit a couple of questions to you about the pro- 
file, about the kinds of scholarship programs you are doing, and 
how people have been able over the course of the institute— x do 
not want to create a lot more paperwork, but I think it is extraor- 
dinary tc» find out how people are able to do it. I think it would be 
very helpful, certainly to me, and I think interesting to the com- 
mittee. 

I will propose some questions and ask that they be made a part 
of the record. 

[Responses of Ms. Bahn to questions submitted by Senator Ken- 
nedy follow:] 
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COWAMO U. Kf xNCSt. CHMMUN 
N0WA«>U.U..tlMftMIH.OMO BOMW T. tT»W©«a VWMOKT 

TOMHMRM.nwA ^ "^???yr^rtffrT!rit-rTtTfrt 

fajQOC AOW*. WAr«WOTOW 00«PO»lAlM#tWr.MWH*»iniW« 

flWMA* i*.iwu*f.tT*woiiwcTO«*2po«»eo^««i COMMJTTEE ON LABOR AND 

i«*rowo.>«TM».iWiO*«nY»T*«r«cw HUMAN RESOURCES 

WASHINGTON. DC 20510 

December 2, 1987 



Ms. Sharyn Bahn, Executive Director 
Women's Technical Institute 
1255 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 

Dear Sharyn: 

On November 17, 1987 I listened with greet interest to your 
testimSnr^bSut tie WoL^ Technical , Insti tute in Boston before 
thlsubcommittee on Labor of the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

During the hearing I asked if you could P^^^^^^; ^^^J^^ ... 
committee wi^h information about your outstanding program that 
wafnot !nr uded in your written testimony. In P"^^^"^^'/,. 
would like to include in the hearing record: 1) a l^oUU<>f the 
students enrolled in the Women's Technical ^^t^^^^^J'^l; 2) a 
^^umroarv of the strategies your students have taken for fulUiimg 
th^r financial and family oblications while ^-"i"^ 
3? an analycis of how their strategies have changed m .esponse 
to the federal government's emphasis on loan programs fo- 
education and training rather than direct grants. 

Your cooperation in furnishing responses for the Committae 
is greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 




Edwa 
Chai cman 



rd M.^KeiM^edy 
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MOMENT 

INSTITUTE 



December 9, 1987 



Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
United States Senate 
315 Russell Senate Officfi Building 
Washington, DC HOSIO 



Dea- Senator Kennedy: 

Jk/^??"^® '° your questions at the November 17 hearing, I enclose 
the following additional inforff^tions nearmg, t enclose 

^ • yil-S t uden t _,Prof i le : 

Each year wTX nerves over HOO women — an unusually diverse group 
eLS?rona?°Hrr "^"3 di^^^'-^nt races, Ufe experiences, ^ 
educational backgrounds, and neighborhoods- The average aqe is 
?hir^!%^ ^r^'* tspectr-^^ from 18-55 years of ac.? 

li Jny^'l . ^^''''r^ minorities. Thirty-seven percent^^e 

f«« ! households, responsible tor sole support of their 
Bos on ^hiJe'^th^^^^'f'^ ^^'^ from Grelte^ 

New England! commute from throughout Massachusetts and 

Women who attend WTI come from diverse backgrounds and 
experiences. They have worked as nurse's aides, day care 
providers, bank tellers, waitresses, assemblers salesclerks 

clr^r^Aich ^r'"^'^'"'^?- ''^'^^ "-"^ '° "TI in'search of a ' 
career which offers greater financial renumerat .on, „ore 
challenge P.r.d opportunities for advancement. The r educational 
backgrounds range from high -school drop-outs to college graduates 
with the majority being .ligh school graduates. "^^''^^^ graduates 

obniaMnn^tf^^r."^ """^ ^"^"^ with such 

sho^?^tnr" ►'"9'-°>= concentrated ,,nd relatively 

D ;°"ths full-time or twelve m..-,ths ^ 

p. . t t'-o managing financial and family obligations for ud to 
one year is more conceivable than for the yearl it "-Id take! 
for example, at a degree-granting institution. 



1255 Uo>I«<oi) Stnti 
IJosion. Mdvu(llu^ctt< 02215 
'fcIcplK>nc<6l7)26C>-22 II 
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Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
December 9, 1987 
Page Two 



To finance their education, students utilize the following 
resources: 

I) through JTPA and Massachusetts ET (and to a small extent 
Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission and Disabled ^(orkers 
Fund), 30% of our students completr.'ly finance their tuition 
expenses. Daycare expenses are cc /ered under JTPA and ET. 

£> for students not eligible for jTPA or ET, we put together 
financial aid packages consisting of PELL grants. Guaranteed 
Student Loans, and Student Supplemental Lo ans (SLS}> Part*-time 
students work duriny the "day to cover their living expenses and 
family obligations. Ful^-time students tfither receive welfare or 
draw upon savings or borrow money to cover their living expenses 
during their six .nonths in training. 

3* iSE§ct_qf _Federal_governfflent;.S^Em£basis oq Loan Proorams Versus 
QiLSSt.grantg: " ----- — 

WTI's students are lowincome and working poor .icnen who simply 
cannot afford to attend our school without comprehensive 
financial aid packages. The combined effect of the 1986 
regulation change for GSL eligibility and the lowered income 
guidelines for PELL grants has put an extra burden on our 
school's own limited Revolving Loan Fund. Fewer staJents now are 
eligible for the GSL program (from in 1985 to 3^y. in 1987). 

More students have had to use the SLS, which demands higher 
interest rates and less flexible payments. Our school's loan to 
help students complete their tuition package has increased from 
an average of approximately %600 to $1,000 per person. Ue feel 
strongly that the new financial aid regulations, not to men^.on 
the proposed regulations on school default rates, 
disproportionately affect women. 

Please let me know if you have additional questions- Again, thank 
you for your interest in our school and the economic issues facira 
American women. 

Sincerel*/ , 




Sharyn Bahn 
Executive Director 
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Senator Metzenbaum. We will include those in the record. 
Senator Kennedy. Thank you very, very much. Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you. 

Ms. Bahn, I have a couple -nore questions for you. Do women ^ 
need advanced degrees or BA's u) make it in high-paying high-tech 
jobs? 

Ms. Bahn. Well, if men do not need them, I do not see why 
women should. But the honest answer is yes and no— no, as long as 
men can graduate from private career schools and get g< ;d high- 
tech jobs; yes, insofar as everything in our society is pointing 
toward more and mor* education. 

Senator Metzenbaum. What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of offering cash incentives under JTPA to programs that 
place women in high-paying jobs or in jobs that have an unusually 
low percentage of women? 

Ms. Bahn. That is a long question. In Massachusetts there are 
set-asides and performance-based criteria for JTPA. And what I see 
happening is frequently, unless it is clearly specified that it is for 
nontraditional jobs, frequently the money goes toward training 
men toward higher-paying jobs. To I feel unless the money is clear- 
ly earmarked for women into nontraditional jobs, you will not nec- 
essarily see the impact of that kind of set-aside. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much. 

You have been an excellent panel, and I really appreciate your 
cooperation. 

Ms. Bahn. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Scott. Thank you. Senator. 

Ms. Davis. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Our next panel will provide an overview. 
Jill Feblowitz is a Representative of Local 103, IBEW, AFL-CIO, 
Boston; Cynthia Marano is executive director of Wider Opportuni- 
ties for Women, Inc., Washington, DC; and Derrell De Passe is Di- 
rector, Governmental and Community Affairs, Varian Associates, 
Palo Alto, CA, on behalf of the American Electronics Association. 

I am very happy to welcome all of you. 

Ms. Feblowitz, if you would be good enough to proceed first. 

STATEMENTS OF JILL FEBLOWITZ, REPRESENTATIVE, LOCAL 
103, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORK- 
ERS, AFL-^iO, BOSTON, MA; CYNTHIA MARANO, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, WIDER OPPORTUNITIES FOR V/OMEN, WASHINGTON, 
DC, AND DERREL DE PASSE, DIRECTOR, GOVERNMENTAL AND 
COMMUNITY AFFAIRS, VARIAN ASSOCIATES, PALO ALTO, CA, 
ON BEHALF OF AMERICAN ELECTRONICS ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Feblowitz. Good morning. Senator Metzenbaum. 

My name is Jill Feblowitz, and I am a construction electrician ' 
and representative of IBEW, Local 103, in Boston, MA— another 
Massachusetts resident. 

I am what you might call a pioneer, one of the members of the 
first class of six women to enter Local 103 in 1978. Over the last 9 
years, a relatively s^ort period of time, I have seen many encourag- 
ing changes as far a 4 women are concerned. 
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First, there are the quantifiable changes^from six women in 
1978 we have increased tenfold to 72 women in 1987. There ai^e six 
women who are foremen in my local union and twc female union 
electrical contractors. The completion rate for women has been 70 

* percent over a period of 6 years. 

We now have 34 licensed wom^n electricians. We are still only 
2.7 percent of the total construction electricians in our local, but 
^ we are making progress. 

Then there are the more intangible indicators. I have to be 
honest in saying that when I first walked onto the job site in 1978, 
there was a great deal of hostility and resistance to my presence. A 
majority of my coworkers, teachers and contractors believed that I 
could not possibly do the job mentally or physically, that I would 
not mdce it, and that I did not belong there. Since then, there have 
been some new attitudes. 

The contractors have found women to be energetic, reliable, ca- 
pable and competent. Most of my coworkers have learned to live 
wich women at work, and some are even encouraging their daugh- 
ters, sisters and wives to apply to apprenticeship programs. 

The business manager of Lrocal 103 is fond of saying, "If the men 
in this local attended as many union meetings as the women, wo 
would have to build a new union hall to hold ail of them." 

Conf/equently, women have been appointed to several union com- 
mittees. Our success is due in part to the entrance of women into 
an organized work force which ( Ifers equal pay and more stability 
and continuity than in the unorganized electrical industrj . 

Although employed by many different contractors on scatter." J 
job sites, women in union apprenticeship programs can meet one 
another through school and union activities. Women in the non- 
union setting tend to be more isolated. 

A nonunion contractor may lay off a worker who is terminating 
their commitment to that apprentice's education. When a union 
contractor lays off an apprentice, she will continue to be a union 
member and attend school; employment and benefits will continue 
under another union contractor. 

In the specific case of Local 103, we have always been able to 
maintain an open dialog thr"; has resulted in the following accom- 
plishments. 

First, v/e have a union-sanctioned women's support group. 
Through our phone list and meetings, we keep in contact with each 
other. Thij support has kept me going when times got rough. The 
support also offers a "new girls" network where we can get infor- 
mation on available work, similar to the way men in the business 
frequently find work. Our group also discusses issues important to 
us— maternity leave and health and safety on the job. Sometimes, 
we even talk about electricity. 

* It is also a great place to share experiences and ways to deal 
with touchy issues. 

A second productive program run by the Joint Apprenticeship 
and Training CJommittee is a yearly orientation for new >yomen. 

* Topics include apprentice school, clothing and how to find it, how 
to deal with physical elements, and what it means to be an appren- 
tice, especially a female apprentice. I am convinced that this initial 
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contact gives women unfamiliar with the industry solid founda- 
tion. 

The JATC and the Joint Affirmative Action CJommittee also run 
a biannual recruitment night for women. Publicity is done through 
the local niedia, women's and community organizations, govern- 
ment agencies, vocational schools, and union membership. A panel 
of women discusses the 5-year apprenticeship program an<^ how to 
apply. As a result of this program, we have a greater j^ool of 
women to draw on. In addition, nontraditional work is new in our 
society, as you have heard today, and most women have a limited 
concept of it. Aft • attending our presentation, a woman can make 
a more informed choice about the trades, and this helps to retain 
them within our union. 

Finally, our business manager's office has run two steward train- 
ing sessions concerning sexual harassment. Stewards and business 
agents learn the law, how to identify incidents of harassment, and 
ho\V to handle grievances. Participants have left the course better 
equipped to deal with incidents that have arisen. 

What more can be done? First, I would personally like to see 
more women and more minority women in the building trades. Mi- 
nority women are still very few in number and must face the 
double burdens of racism and sexism on the j^b. 

How can more women enter the trades? An effective program of 
affirmative action, monitoring and enforcement is essential to in- 
creasing the numbers of women in the trades. 

The partnership concept may also be another way to increase 
numbers. One example is a program initiated last year in Boston 
by a group of tradeswomen. The Women in the Building Trades 
Program is funded through the city of Boston and Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to give women^ the opportunity to become skilled 
tradespeople. The building trades union have worked closely with 
Women in the Building Trades to provide placement for 20 women 
in 7 different apprenticeship programs to date. 

It has been a pleasure sharing our history with you, and I hope 
that this presentation will sei^e to stimulate more discussion. 

Thank you. 

Senator Metzenbaum. That was great, Ms. Feblowitz. I would 
recommend to the Electrical Contractors and the IBEW that they 
create a program and put you on the road, selling the concept of 
women in the union movement and women in the electrical indus- 
try. You do a great job. 

Ms. Feblowitz. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Feblowitz follows:] 
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WOMEN IN NON-TRADITIONAL JOBS 
Testimony of Jill Feblowitz 
November 17, 1987 



My name is Jill Feblowitz. I am a journey level construction electrician 
and representative of i,he International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 103 of Boston. In addition , I am a co-founder and member of the 
Board of Directors of the Women in the Building Trades Program. I also 
serve as Treasurer for the Greater Boston Chapter of the Coalition of 
Labor Union Women. 

I am what you might call a pioneer, one of the members of the first 
class of six women to enter IBEW Local 103 in 1978. Over the last nine 
years, a relatively short period of time, I have seen many encouraging 
changes as far as wcmen are concerned. 

First, there are the quantifiable changes in my Local. From six women 
in 1978, ve have increased tenfold to 72 in 1987. We now have 34 licensed 
women and 38 more apprentices on their way to becoming journeypersons. There 
are six women foremen (foremen are also union members) and two women who 
are union electrical contractors. The completion rate for women has been 
70% over a period of six years. This is lover than the male completion rate 
of 9056 but in view of the barriers women encounter, this is quite an achievement. 

Women are still only 2.73^ of the total construction electrician members 
and only 256 of the foremen. Undeniably there is much catching up to do. 0\'er 
the last few years, as federal enforcement of affirmative action has diminished, 
and as the Massachusetts economy has improve^ our percentages of ii'omen have 
fallen off. There is a long way to go, but in a short nine year^ we have made 
much progress. 

There are also more intangible indicators of change. I have to be 
honest in saying that when I first walked on to a construction site in 1978 
there was considerable hostility and resistance to my presence. It would 
be saie to say that a majority of coworkers, teachers, and contractors 
thought that women couldn't possibly do the job mentally or physically, 
that woTjn wouldn»t make it and that women didn't belong in construction. 
Since that time there haye been some new attitudes. 

Now women coming onto the job have not felt the same pressure. Tney 
see that they can achieve their ftoal because other women have already done so. 
Contractors have seen that vcxcen cend to be energetic, reliable, capable. 
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and competent. Most of my coworkers have learned to Uvo with votnen at 
their worksite and some are even encouraging their daughters, sisters, 
and wives to apply to the apprenticeship program. The Business Manager 
of Local 103 is fond of saying, "If the men in tnis Local wre as coroiitted 
to the union as the vocnen and if they came to as many union meetings, 
we'd have to build a new union hall to hold all of them". Ccnsequently, 
women have been appointed to several union committees, women have served 
on the By-Laws Contnittee, Health and Safety Cotrmittee, Union Newsletter, 
Public Relations Carmittee, Joint Affirmative Action Cocrmittee, AFL- 
CIO Women's Cocmiittee and AFL-CIO Housing Cocrmittee. 

This is not to say that there haven't been obstacles to overcome. 
Sometir.A.'S it does feel like one step forward and two steps back; but 
in Local 103, we have several mechanisms which I feel successfully address 
the issues of women in non- traditional jobs. 

Lot me prese.it an overview of some important factors in our progress. 
Our success is due in part to the entrance of women into an organized 
wrkfcrcowhichoffers equal pay and more stability and continuity than 
in the unorganized electrical industry. The construction industry is 
quite unique in that the worksitf. and workforce are constantly changir^,. 
Construction jobs are scattered. There are many different electrical contract- 
ors in the industry. Jobs are completed and workers laid off a matter 
of course. 

Although employed by many different c^^ntractors at various locations, 
women in union apprentice programs can meet each other at i'chool and union 
activities. Women in non-union settings tend to suffer fron- more isolation. 
UhilQ a union contractor must pay all workers at the same aiprentice 
and journey level, non-union contractors often pay helpers and other 
workers it disparate rates. A non-union contractor may lay off a worker 
terminating benefits and cottnitment on the part of the employer to the 
apprentices^ education. Whpn a union contractor lays off an apprentice, 
she will continue to attend school, fhe union remains cocrmitted to 
finding her a job. There is no loss of benofits such as pension in 
this situation. 

In the specific case of Local 103, the ("Jdic^tt^on of women combined 
with the openmindedness of the Apprenticeship and Business Manager's 
Offices has contributed to the success of women in 103. We have 
been able to maintain an open dialogue that has resulted in the following 
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accocrtplishments: 

First, wc have a union sanctioned vcmon^s support group which all 
women are free to participate in. Through our phone list and meetings, 
we keep in contact with each other. This contact and support has kept 
me going when the going got rough. One of the problcrns that vocnen in 
non- traditional jobs face is isolation. The support groip helps lessen 
that isolation. It allows us to share our coxon experiences. We exchange 
helpful hints on ways to deal with touchy issues. The group gives us 
a chance to get some validation of the way ve feel about the social 
dynamics of our working situation. 

Our group also offers a "new ciris" network where we can got infonnatlon 
on available work opportunities sinilar to the way that men in the local 
frequently find work. Historically, men in construction have boon 
related to other membors. They get job contacts through their family 
ties. 

Finally, wo also address issues important to us—maternity and 

pregnancy leave, health and safety on the job. Sometimes ve even talk 
2 

about electricity. 

A second productive program run by the Joint Apprenticeship and 
Training Coninittee (JATC) is a yearly orientation program for now women 
apprentices and trainees. Women in the local come to talk about what 
school entails; clothing on the job and where to buy it; how to deal 
with the physical elemontf/; and what it moans to bo an apprentice on 
the job, especially a female apprentice. I am convinced that this initial 
contact along with our phone list gives vomon who might not know anyone 
in the industry a solid foundation. 

The JATC and the Joint Affirmative Action Cocmittee (JAA» .iso 
run a bi-annual rocruitmont night for women . Publicity and outreach 
is done through the local m«Jia--radio, TV, ciblc TV, major and local 
nsvspapors — vcmon^s groups/ ccnnunity organizations, government agencies 
and vocational schools. A mailing is also sent to the union m^inborship. 
At the recruitEscnt night, a panel of women discuss the five year apprentice 
program. Information is made available on application procedures to 
the apprentice and trainee prog ranis. ^ Our attendance at three rocruitmont 
nights over the last six years has boon over 250 with hundreds of calls 
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to the J?,TC office. As a result of this program, vc have a greater 
pool of u-ocncn to draw on for entrance Into apprenticeship. N'on- traditional 
work Is new In our socieii* and DOSt women have a very limited concept 
of what it entails. After attending our recruitnient night, receiving 
follow-up phone calls /and meeting with joumer^'oncn face to face, a 
voiaan can maKe a more informed choice about entering the trades. Tlxis 
helps our retention rate. 

Finally, our Business Manager's office has run t».o steward's training 
sessions concerning scoial harassment . The stewards and business agents 
learn how to identify incidents of harassment. They also review the 
cxwrrent laws on harassment. Case studies give partlclpejits practice 
in handling grievances. Participants leave with a better understanding 
of how to deal with incidents that have arisen. 

What more can be done? I would personally like to see more women 
and more minority vancn In the building trades. It Is especially diffio it 
for minority vanen who at this point are much fewer in number and more 
isolated. They rwst cope with the double burdens of both racism and 
sexism that they encounter at work. 

How can rccro women enter Xhd trades? An effective program of 
affimatlvo ncttcBi is essential to increasing the numbers of women. 
Despite our successes, there is still not an established voluntary effort 
to employ Increasing numbers of women. Enforcement of affirmati\'e action, 
and the perception of villlngnessi enforce are necessary and should 
continue. 

The r>artnershlp concept may also be an important way to Increase 
the numbers of women. One cxaziple is a program initiated last year 
in Boston by a group of tradeswomen called the Network of Women in Trade 
and Technical Jobs, '.'his program. Women in the Building Trades , is 
funded through the city of Boston and the Ccrtnonwealth of Massachusetts 
to give women the opportunity to become skilled tradespeople. The 
building trades unions as well as contractors have worked closely with 
WIBT to provide placement for twenty women in seven different apprenticeship 
programs to date. A cooperative effort of government at state and local 
levels, industry and unions could moan more real opportunities for women.^ 

Second, more work still ne<»ds to be done on retention of waaen 
in tlKi trades. Apprenticeship is very demanding and requires certain 
sacri/iccs. Apprentices must work a full day starting early in the morning. 
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They begin at pay rates lower than they might be accus toned to. They 
must work out in the cold/ attend school and ccmplece hocnework assignments. 
Finally, they study and complete the ejchaustive license exam. Having 
a good support system at hone has been important to women's continuing 
participation. Plumber's Local 12 in Boston has bcTun a program in 
this area. They invite family members to the apprentice school to an 
open house. Here they convey to family and friends vhat is required 
of an apprentice in hopes that they may be able to support their family 
member in his or her endeavors. 

Another obstacle for apprentices ^ho are parents, especially single 
parents, is finding child care during the e"*rly morning hours as construction 
workers must be on the job at 7:00 a.m. Some type of link with a childcare 
resource and referral system might alleviate this problem along with 
more attention to increasing the supply of quality childcare in general. 

Or.e of the problems we are just begining to address in our Local 
is the type of work assignments that women receive. Women are frequently 
assigned to less skilled more .repetitive tasks. Not only can this be 
demoralizing for both the apprentice and the joumeyporson, it limits 
the breadth of training. We are going to be exploring this issue in 
the coning months in Local 103 by developing a foreman's training session 
o n vromen workers . 

tVhat can the federal government do to help women in non -traditional 
jobs? The government should continue to fund programs like Women in 
the Building Trades. Second, monitoring of affirmative action goals 
and timetables should continue. The government should also maintain 
the prevailing vage. Only in this way are women assured of receiving 
equal pay for equal \;ork. Finally, the Department of Labor could assemble 
and disseminate information on programs of Local 103 and V^omen m the 
Building Trades so that other regions can become familiar with successful 
endeavors. 

It has been a pleasure sharing our history with you and I hope 
that this presentation will serve to stimulate more discussion on women 
in non-traditional work. 
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IDcK Local 103 Females in ElGCtrical Industry 



Class Bcginninq 


Appren, 


Trainee 


White 


DlaOc 


Hisp. 


I 


Ccmplete 


Complete 


Total 


1978 


2 


4 


6 








5 


83?& 


6 


1979 


0 


5 


4 


1 






3 




5 


1980 


3 


6 


7 


2 






5 




9 


1981 


1 


9 


9 


1 






7 


70?^ 


10 


1982 


10 


I 


11 








8 


75^ 


11 


1983 


3 


6 


8 




1 




7 


78^ 


9 


1984 


9 


5 


11 


2 




1 






14 


I9dr> 


6 


4 


8 


2 










10 


1986 


7 


3 


9 


1 










10 


1987 


_2 


_7 


_8 


_1 












TOTAL 


^13 


50 


80 


10 


1 


1 




70 


93 



Joumeypersons 

Apprentices 

Total 



Total 
2160 
530 

2700 



Female 
34 
38 

72 



Percent Female 
2.1% 



Black Female Indian Female 



Forcaion 



250 
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Seme of the products of our suppo c group include: 

1. Maternity and precmancy handbook , ^ilhen some of us began to think 
about having children we discovered that the Local Union did 

not h2^ve a policy on merobers leave, met with the Administrator 
of the Health and Welfare Fund, the Apprentice Director and 
the Business Manager to discuss leave of absence and disability 
benefits in order to proCuce a handbook 

2. Volunteer work at a battered women's shelter . We worked with 
the Apprentice Director and a Union Electrical Contractor in 
rewiring a burned out women's shelter. Wcmen electricians 
and apprentices also volunteer their time to do electrical 
work at safe houses i^iere no men are allowed. 



The apprenticeship classes are filled from two sources. One is the 

Joint Apprentice and Training Ccmr^ittee Apprentice Application. Applicants 

must be 18 to 24 inclusive, have a high school diploma and one year' 

of algebra to apply. They must take a state administered aptitude test 

and live within the jurisdiction of the Local Union. Interviews are also required. 

The other source is the Joint Affirmative Action Trainee Application. 
Applicants must be over 24 and women or minorities. No test is required 
but a G.E.D. is necessary for a^ilicat ion. Trainees participate in the 
same classes and work as the a^jrcntices. Their only difference is 
that traine«is have a probation period of three years as opposed to two 
for apprentices. They must interview with the Committee to be accepted. 

Under a new system, apprentices and trainees start at the probationa y 
period (PP) level. They attend school for four months while working 
at 3(% of the journey level rate. In their second year of employment 
they become first year apprentices and so on until graduation in their 
fifth year of employment. Their pay increases by increment every six 
months so that upon graduation from the program plus completion of the 
state licensing exam, they receive the full journey level rate of $20.70 
per hour as of November, 1987. After six months of employment, they are 
eligible for full health and welfare coverage. Pension benefits and annuity 
are contributed by the employers on a percentage basis. 
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Women in the Building Trades 

c/oRoxbury Community College 
625 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 
734-1960 Ext. 245 
734.2047 



October 9» 1987 WIBT REPORT for 1986 - 1987 



Program Goals 

a goal of the Wotnen in the Building Trades is to give women 
the opportunity to become skilled tradespeople. In order to 
meet this goal WIBT provides a two-component program. The 
first component is an informational outreach and counseling 
service. The second is 6 Pre-Apprenticeship training course. 



Program Summary 

The Women in the Building Trades program began November 24, 
1985 and was funded by the Mayor's Office of Jobs and 
Community Services. A total of 700 women have received 
counseling and job or training information. The range of 
contact activity included phone calls, workshop participation, 
and individual appointments. Most women did not know about 
the construction trades or the training systems available in 
Massachusetts. Twenty-four introductory workshops were held 
from December 86 - August 87. Approximately three hundred 
women attended workshops held at various community locations, 
including three Boston Housing Authorities and MCI Framingham. 

The second component, the Pre-Apprenticeship training, ran for 
two cycles, twelve weeks each. Thirty-four women were enroll- 
ed; twenty-eight graduated. Fourteen are working in the con- 
struction trade (see statistics). Of the participants, 18% 
are minority and 30X single heads of households. All of the 
women were either in dead-end jobs or on AFOC. The average 
age was 27. All the neighborhoods of Boston were represented 
by the participants. 
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Curriculum 

The basic structure of the outreach and counseling component is the 
introductory workshop. At the workshops women learn about the opportunities 
available in the building trades, the apprenticeship system, aid the pre- 
apprenticeship program. They view the slide/tape show "Construction: A 
Career to Build On" and dialogue with a panel of tradeswomen. 

The employment of "role models" is crucial to the goals of the program. 
The role models are women who have made the building trades their career 
and livelihood and who want to share their experiences and knowledge with 
more women. They are committed to the Women in Building Trade program and 
to the improvement of working conditions for women. Many women are just 
beginning to consider construction as a livelihood and have questions that 
need to be answered in a nonthreatening setting. The workshops, therefore, 
provide both general outreach for women interested in construction and a 
method of recruitment to the training program. 

The twelve week Pre-Apprenticeship training allows women to examine the 
various skillad trades and make educated decisions about their pursuits. 
The training session: are divided into the following three categories: 
te<;tinq a^'j application preparation; the building trades; support information. 
(See attached 3rd Cycle Pre-Apprenticeship program for specifics within 
each category.) The training sessions meet two evenings a week and on 
Saturdays; they are designed to serve fifteen women. 



Placement Statistics 

Construction placements -is (1 Cambridge woman) 

Carpenters - 2 

Electricians - 2 

Floorcoverers - 1 

Ironworkers - 1 

Painters - 3 

Plumbers - 4 

Sheetmetal - 1 
Non-construction placements - 3 

Applications pending - s 
Carpenters - i 
Electricians - 1 
Operating .Engineers - 1 
Sheetmetal - 1 
Sprinklerfitters - 1 



Submitted by Priscilla A. Golding, WIBT Director 
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3rd CYCLE PRE-APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 



OCTOBFR, 19S'> 



1. Applicants have expressed interest in the following trades: 



Bricklayer 

Carpenter 

Electrician 

Floorcoverer 

Glazier 

Ironworker 

Painter 



PiZe Driver 

Pipefitter 

Roofer 

Plumber 

Tile Work 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Cement Mason 



2. The pre-apprenticeship training program will run for 12 weeks, beginning 

October 13 , The group will meet Tuesday *nd Thursday evenings and Saturdays, 
and will follow the curriculum outlined separately. 



3. The training sessions are divided into the following 3 categories: 
Application Preparation and Testing 
Math Review 

Mechanical Aptitude Awareness 
Interviewing Skills 
Keeping A Job Log 



The Building Trades 

The Construction Industry 
Blueprint Reading 
Construction Site Visits 
Shop Visits 

Trade Sessions - Tools of trade 



Support Information - 

Health and Safety - Body Development 
Body Awareness 
Injury Prevention 

Attitudes toward work for a rewarding trade experience 
Dealing with sexual harassment 
Union history and benefits 



Clothes of trade 

Apprentice and Journey level duties and responsibilities 
Classroom demonstration with hands-on ex\^erience 
Application process for each trade 
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Senate. Metzenbaum. Ms. Marano, we are happy to have you 
with us. 

Ms. Marano. Good morning, Senator. It is a delight to be here. 

I am going to summarize the statement which I have developed 
for the committee, and spend most of my time telking about reme- 
dies. I think the first two panels have given us a very clear picture 
of the problems. 

I represent Wider Opportunities for Women, which is a 24-year- 
old national women's employment organization located in Washing- 
ton, DC. One of our major public policy concerns is the continuing 
problem of occupational segregation in our society. 

We have done a number of projects focusing on women in non- 
traditional occupations, and the special needs that women face in 
employment and training. I would like to highlight the findings of 
one of those studies for you because I think they undergird some of 
what Ms. Bahn said in the last panel. 

In the early eighties, a look at what was happening to women in 
high-tech employment, and found much of what she described. 

We conducted a study of four high-technology industries, since 
they are reijuted to be the industries with the best human re- 
sources policies. We decided to determine the status of female em- 
ployment and opportunities there, because we believed it could pro- 
vide an indication of what is going on in the best employer situa- 
tions. 

Many of the firms reviewed were Federal contractors. Most had 
a high growth profile. We found the following: widespread prevail- 
ing occupational segregation; a ^/isible lack of women and minori- 
ties in the highest paid and most responsible positions, and a per- 
sistent wage gap in positions where males and females were em- 
ployed. 

Only in the telephone industry, where there has been consider- 
able aiRirmative action scrutiny arid litigation, was progress in the 
movement and promotion of women apparent. 

Rather than creating an opportunity, to tliis point expanding 
technology has presented new crises for many women. It has been 
estimated that almost 80 percent of women are concentrated in 
high-tech jobs that will be changed, eliminated or made obsolete by 
advances m automation. 

If opportunities in the technical arena do not expand in more 
nontraditional areas, women's employment status will be seri usly 
affected. 

But let's move on to the remedies 

Wider Opportunities for Women sees two very important areas 
for Congressional attention. The first, of course, is the enforcement 
and improved implementation of affirmative action. Recent studies 
confirm that affirmative action in the form of goals and timetables 
has contributed to the gains that women have made in entering 
nontraditional jobs. We are strongly committed to the retention 
and improved enforcement of Executive Order 11246, which we be- 
lieve is critical to the improvement of women's economic position 
in this society. 

We were pleased to see that the Supreme Court findings in the 
Johnson case were so clear in upholding the use of affirmative 
action. But our network of women s employment and training pro- 
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viders across the country tell us that they are experiencing exactly 
what you have heard this morning: noncompliance with Executive 
Order 11246. 

I spent some time in England over this past year and learned 
that municipalities in the United Kingdom— without a federal 
mandate or a federal statute such as Executive Order 11246— have 
sanctioned employers who are not meeting their affirmative action 
requirements more than in our Nation's history. 

We have to realize that without better enforcement and sanction- 
ing where appropriate, employers will never take Executive Order 
11246 seriously. 

However, the focus of my testimony today will be employment, 
education and training programs. I would like to focus on three 
areas— programs funded by the Federal Government under the 
Perkins Act, the Job Training Partnership Act, and recent develop- 
ments with ^yelfare reform legislation. 

The vocational education system over which the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee has jurisdiction, is 'intensely segre- 
gated. Training which is being offered to men and women without 
equity. The Perkins Act, which you were involved in authorizing, is 
not doing the job it should, and I have documented that in my tes- 
timony. 

If we move on to JTPA, you see a similar picture. I urge you, as 
you again look at JEDI— if it passes in the House— to consider a 
set-aside or some kind of incentives that ^vill focus on nontradition- 
al training for women. 

Finally, when we Ivok at welfare reform legislation, tb issue of 
occupational segregations particularly critical. The Senat j is going 
to be dealing with Senator Moynihan's bill, S. 1511. We believe 
that unless the job training eleniente of S. 1511 are improved, and 
unless the requirements for guaranteed child caie are improved, S. 
1511 would be a meaningless welfare reform initiative. We must 
also ensure that welfare recipients have support for enduring a 
broad range of well-paid jobs— and that will required expanded 
training in nontraditional areas. 

I thank you for the opportunity to talk with you today. Hopefully 
I will be able to answer some questions for you, and I look forward 
to working with you and the Committee further on these issues. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much, Ms. Marano. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Marano follows:] 
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INCREASING WOMEN'S ECONOMIC EQUITV; 
GREATER ACCESS TO NONTRADITIONAL JOBS 

I« INTRODUCTION 

Good morning r I am Cynthia Marano, Executive Director of 
Wider Opportunities for Women (WOW) r a non-profit national women's 
employment organization, located in Washington, D«C« WOW works to 
create systemic change in employment policies, programs, and 
practices to ensure economic independence and equality of 
opportunity for women. Since 1964, WOW has provided outreach, 
career counseling, skill training, educational assistance, job 
development, and job placement to more than 3,000 women in the 
Washington, DC metropolitan are^. WOW also provides leadership to 
a national network of community women's employment and training 
programs, public administrators, employers, and other policy 
makers interested in expanding women's employment options. The 
netwo^fC reaches into 4B states and into the lives of more than 
300,000 individual women who seek to improve their employment 
opportunities and economic status. 
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II. THE NEED; OCCUPATIONAL SEGREGATION 

One of wow's key public policy concerns is that women 
continue to be segregated in occupations with th^ lowest pay and 
most limited benefits. Currently, 771 of women workers are 
employed in clerical, service, retail sales, and factory operative 
jobs. Nearly twice as many men as women hold managerial and 
administrative jobs in the economy? nearly three times as many men 
as women own their businesses. 

The heavy concentration of women in low paying "women's jobs" 
contributes to a wide and persistent gap between the wages of 
women and men. Women earn only 64 cents for every dollar earned 
by men. when working full time, women continue to earn less then 
men in every job category, including those in which women 
predominate. Yet the wage gap narrows when women work in jobs 
that are traditionally held by men. (See Appendix A) Women are 
lesa likely to live in poverty when they are employed in non- 
traditional jobs. 

Despite some evidence of male nurses and female carpenters, 
overall the labor market remains sharply segregated. The vast 
majority of women today work in jobs that are very similar to 
those held by their mothers two decados ago. 

The presence of women in nontraditional occupations is 
extremely limited. Women comprised only 2.41 of skilled crafts 
workers in 1984. According to 1985 annual averages, women 
comprised 21 of workers in the construction trades generally: 
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they were .SI of br ickmasons and stonemasons, 1.21 ot carpenters, 
and 3«ll of construction laborers. And, in may cases, thnse sntall 
numbers represent large c^ins from the past* By 1981, there were 
802^000 women employed in the skilled trades, more than dou,'>le the 
number in 1970 and almost four times the number in 1960. The 
numbers of women apprentices increased from less than 2,000 in 
1973 to more than 5,000 at the end of 1984* These advances, 
however, are relative; they are great only because women have so 
far to go in gaining access tc nontraditlonal jobs* 

That occupational segregation and discrimination per.'/ist in 
neWf dynamic, and high growth industries is particularly 
c^i^curbin?* 

In 1984, WOW conducted a study of fcur high technology 
industries — industries reputed for their progressive personnel 
and human resource policies — to dcterp^ine tu? status of female 
employment and opportunities for the future* Many of the firms 
reviewed were federal contractors. Host had high groi/th profile. 

WOW found the following: 

** widespread, prevailing occupations* ^gregation; 
** a visible lack of women and mlnori.AOs in the highest 
paid and most responsible positions; and 
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** 



a persistent wage gap in positions where males and 



females were employed. 



Only in the telephone industry, where there has been considerable 
affirmative action scrutiny and litigation, was progress in th<? 
movement and promotion of women apparent. 

Rather than creating an opportunity, expanding technology 
has presented new crisea for many women. It has been estimated 
that almost 80% of women are concentrated in jobs that will be 
changed, eliminated, or made obsolete by technological advances 
and automation, if opportunities in the technical arena do not 
expand in more nontraditional areas, women's employment status 
will be seriously affected. 

Studies of other trades or occupational groups have yielded 
dismal results as weli. The Southeast Women's Employment 
Coalition (SWEC) analyzed U.S. Department of Transportation (DOT) 
figures of female participation in the workforces of 39 state 
departments of transportation. SWKC found that nationwide, fewer 
than 4% of highway jobs are held by women; one-fourth of 1% by 
women of color. The findings, released in 1935, focused on the 
promotion and hiring of women and minorities in six states. In 
California, only 17% of DOT employees were female and more than 
half worked in office or clerical positions. The department 
underemployed women in all other categories, and to reach parity 
with the civilian workforce, DOT would have had to hire 5,306 
women and minority males. In Georgia, females constituted fewer 
than 10% of DOT employees, and no women served in official, 
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administrative, or skilled craft positions. And in New York, 
women were less than 12.3% of the DOT workforce, and black women 
only one-half of one percent. 

San Francisco Women in the Trades, a municipal employees 
organization interested in improving the status of women working 
in nontraditional jobs in the city, studied San Francisco's record 
of hiring women in nontraditional, skilled occupations in 1986. 
San Francisco has an affirmative action policy that requires 45% 
of nontradi t ' onal jobs be filled by women. But the good 
intentions of city elected officials have not been carried out in 
city hiring practices. 

San Francisco Women in the Trades found women in only one of 
the city's 60 plumbing jobs; 1 of the 73 auto mechanic positions; 
2 of the 145 stationary engineering positions; 17 of the 222 
laborer positions; and 4 of the 250 engineering jobs. Every one 
of San Francisco*s electrical and plumbing inspectors, fire 
fighters, and police sergeants and lieutenants were male. And 
these findings are especially ironic, since San Francisco has the 
largest population of skilled tradeswomen of any major metro area 
in the country. 
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III* REMEDIES 

A multi-faceted appcoach is essential to reducing 
occupational segregation. Key elements include improving the 
implementation and enforcement of affirmative action, and 
providing adequate funding for education and training programs* 
which lead women to a broader spectrum of well-paid work. 

A# Improving Implementation/Enforcement of Affirmative Action 

WOW believes that enforcement of our nation's affirmative 
action policies is critical to ensuring economic independence and 
equal opportunities for women and minorities who continue to 
suffer the effects of past discrimination and who continue to face 
severe labor market underutilization. As a trainer of women for 
nontraditional jobs, WOW experiences first-hand the importance of 
a strong federal affirmative action program in helping to overcome 
occupational segregation. 

Recent studies confirm that affirmative action, in the form 
of goals and timetables, has contributed to the gains that women 
have made in entering nontraditional jobs. WQW is therefore 
stroncxy committed to the retention and improved enforcement of 
Executive Order 11246 which we believe is critical to women *s 
transition into the labor market. In 1983 and 1984, studies of 
the federal enforcement of Executive Order 11246 comparing 
contractor and noncontractor establishments found that affirmative 
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action has been successful in promoting the employment of 
minorities and females. 

Moreover, only through the use of gender and race conscious 
measures can women gain access to jobs from which they have been 
excluded in the past. Such measures serve not only a prod to 
employers to recruit, hire, and promote qualified women, but 
evidence to interested women that nontraditional jobs are an 
option for them. 

WOW was pleased that the Supreme Court findings in the 
Johnson case were so clear in upholding the use of affirmative 
action to remedy occupational segregation and the past^ 
discriminatory practices in the California Department of 
Transportation. This is a critical message to the nation's 
employers. But at the same time, members of our Network 
nationwide tell us that employers across the country have 
experienced a substantial decline in enforcement from the U.S. 
Department of Labor's OFCCP. Adequate funding and special new 
initiatives by the Department of Labor may be needed to stimulate 
adequate enforcement. Technical assistance to employers, which 
provides real assistance in helping implement reasonable goals and 
timetable planning and evaluation is needed NOW . This may be done 
in target industries, where little impact of affirmative action 
policy can currently be documented — the construction trades, high 
tech firms, highway construction and transportation industries. 

Such special initiatives can make a difference. A look at 
the coal mining and shipbuilding industries show how such measures 
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can open up nontraditional jobs for women. There were no women 
coal miners in 1973. In the 1970*s, after pressure and litigation 
from women's organizations, the OFCCP targeted the coal mining 
industry as one of several industries to focus on in its 
enforcement activities. The result was that coal mine operators 
began to comply with their affirmative action obligations under 
Executive Order 11246, as amended. The gains achieved for women 
because of this focus were dramatic: by December 1980, 3,295 
women had become coal miners. Thus, because of affirmative 
action, the percentage of women hired in the industry went from 0 
to 8.7% in seven years. Similarly, the numbers of women workers 
dramatically increased when the Maritime Administration required 
shipbuilding contractors to establish goals and timetables for 
women. The contractors found that as more women were hired/ more 
applied . 

This data provides evidence that the scarcity of women in 
nonv.raditional jobs cannot be attributed to a lack of desire by 
women for those jobs. When occupations become open, women have 
responded by moving into them. 
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B. Employment^ Training and Educational Programs 

Education and training programs also have the potential to 
positively affect women's economic status and participation in the 
labor force. These programs can help in reducing women's poverty 
by training and channeling women into nontradi tional occupations 
with better earnings and benefits. Yet, currently sex segregation 
continues in publicly funded education and training programs and 
results in different training assignments, different outcomes and 
different earnings for womon. 

The vocational education system has great potential to assist 
women and girls enter nontraditional employment. About half of 
the 17 million students enrolled in federally funded vocational 
education courses and programs are women. 

Yet there is great disparity between males and females in the 
kinds of programs in which they participate, and in the long-term 
economic consequences of their program choices. About 7 million 
studencs are enrolled in occuoationally specific programs. In 
1980, 78.8 percent of the female students in those programs were 
enrolled in traditionally "female" activities — nursing, 
secretarial and food services. In secondary vocational education 
programs, nearly 70 percent of the female students are currently 
enrolled in programs leading to jobs and occupations chat pay 
below-average wages. For post-secondary vocational and technical 
school programs, the corresponding figure is 60 percent. This 
pattern of sex segregation in vocational education perpetuates the 
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economic disadvantage of women in the general labor force. 

Research indicates that because the female labor market 
experience is different firom that of men, many women and girls 
need a comprehensive array of services to prepare for the labor 
market. These services include: adequate, affordable and 
accessible child care; transportation assistance; basic education 
skills; career exploration; job search skills; life skills; and 
transition to work assistance. They may also need remedial math 
and science, hands on experience, and physical conditioning, 
depending upon the type of employment opportunity they seek. 
There is a need to develop and incorporate these services into 
nontraditional training programs for women. 

The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984, as this 
Committee is aware, emphasizes the delivery of targeted services 
to women and girls. The Sex Equity provisions of this Act 
encouraged states to focus on eliminating sex bias and 
stereotyping in secondary and post-secondary vocational education. 
Yet current research indicates that few states have funded or 
encouraged women to enter nontraditional training programs in any 
substantial numbers. In a 16 state study of implen,-^ntation of the 
Act, WOW and the National Coalition of Women and Girls in 
Education found few nontraditional programs in operation. Those 
which have been funded have most often been low cost, one year 
efforts which cannot begin to overcome decades of sex bias and 
stereotyping in the system. Sustained, multi-year programs in 
targeted schools and school districts are need, with adequate 
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funding to achieve change. 

The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) also emphasizes sex 
equity and nontraditional training by requiring that efforts be 
made in al\ programs to develop training which "contributes to 
occupational development, upward mobility, development of new 
careers, aiid overcoming sex stereotyping in occupations 
traditional for the other sex." Yet studies in Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Maryland and other states on the state implementation 
of JTPA have indicated substantial variations by sex within 
specific training program assignments. Under JTPA, the majority 
of women participating continue to be placed in short term 
classroom training leading to jobs in the clerical and service 
sector, which rosult in lower wages. In addition, those 
provisions of JTPA which Congress established to remove barriers 
to JTPA training for women are frequently not being implemented. 
Most local service deliverers and nearly every state have failed 
to use the 15% allowable costs for supportive services. Few 
states have funded or implemented special efforts to train women 
in nontraditional occupations. Performance standards are being 
interpreted as an incentive to train participants in those 
occupations in which it is easiest to gain job placements and in 
the least expensive training categories. Training low income 
women for nontraditional jobs tends to take longer, cost more, — ^ 
result in a longer placement period. Yet the results of this type 
of training include higher wages, better benefits, and a greater 
impact in overall economic terms. 
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While the Women's Bureau of the Department of Labor and WOW 
have provided extensive technical assistance to regions and states 
on this issue, jtpA administr«itors on the whole have continued to 
invest largely in lower impact training. Incentives may need to 
be added to JTPA, if we wish to see expanded nontradi tional 
training for women. This should be encouraged in proposals like 
JBDI and in the overhaul of performance standards being undertaken 
by the Department of Labor. 

A discussion of education and training for women cannot be 
complete without examining welfare employment programs. Both 
state and federally- funded welfare employment programs have tended 
to continue the occupationally segregated training found in 
vocational education and JTPA. This is particularly disturbing 
given the need of adult welfare recipients, who are more than 90% 
female, to gain jobs which will provide wages and benefits which 
can result in economic self-sufficiency. WOW urges the Committee 
to do all it can to ensure that quality training for jobs with a 
prospect of decent wages and benefits continues to be a focus in 
the current welfare reform debate. As I'm ,ure my testimony makes 
clear, an^ job is not the answer for women and families in 
poverty, and we must ensure that this reality becomes the basis 

for our welfare employment policies. Senate Bill 1511 Mr, 

Moynihan*s welfare reform package offers no guarantees or 
incentives to states to provide this kind of quality investment 
and should be re-examined. 

Equitable education and training programs, and affirmative 
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action enforceroent are key strategies in affecting women's 
participation in nontradi tional employment and overall women's 
economic security. No sirgle strategy is enough or will affect 
enough women. The approach needs tc be extensive and multi- 
facoted to overcome historical employ.Rent discrimination and 
occupational segregation. 

I appreciate the chance to discuss these issues with you. 
WOW hopes to work with you to monitor how the programs you oversee 
ara implemented and what effects they have on the future economic 
security of women and girls, we look forward to working with you 
to find new strategies to achieve greater progress in the years 
ahead. New strategies are needed to hasten the movement of women 
and girls into one full spectrum of the U.S. Lobor market. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Ms. De Passe? 

Ms. De Passe. Senator M3tzenbaum, good morning. 

I appreciate the opportunity to provide this testimony on women 
in the electronics industries. 

My name is Derrel De Passe. I am Director of Governmental Af- 
fairs for Varian Associates, and I am here today on behalf of the 
American Electronics Association. 

The American Electronics Association is a national trade group 
representing 3,500 electronics and information technology compa- 
nies. AEA members represent all segments of electronics, from 
computers and peripherals to defense and semiconductors. And 
AEA member companies come in all sizes, from industry giants to 
the smallest of start-up companies. 

However, 72 percent of AEA members employ less than 200 
people. 

Varian Associates is a billion-dollar high-technology company 
that produces systems and components for communications, scien- 
tific» semiconductor, defense, medical and indvistrial applications 
worldwide. Varian has manufacturing operations in seven States 
including Arizona, California, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Texas. 

Nationwide, the electronics industry is the largest single manu- 
facturing segment. The industry employs some 2.5 million workers. 
We have been eager participants in competitiveness discussions, 
and human resources has been at the heart of our competitiveness 
agenda for reasons both of corporate survival as well as good corpo- 
rate citizenship. 

A talented, technically literate and well-trained work force is ab- 
solutely essential to our efforts to regain a position of international 
leadership. 

Although women historically have had low rates of participation 
in engineering and science, they are entering these fields in great- 
er numbers than ever before. Between 1976 and 1984, employment 
of women computer scientists increased by 450 percent, and the 
employment of women engineers increased by 250 percent. 

Unquestionably, gains have been made by women up and down 
the employment ladder since the enactment of the equal opportuni- 
ty laws. However, few would disagree that more must be accom- 
plished before women are represented at all levels of the business 
organization in numbers that reflect the m^ority m the U.S. popu- 
lation. 

In the field of engineering in 1985, one out of every 14 engineers 
was a woman. This is a dramatic gain over 1972, when just one out 
of every 100 engineers was a woman. 

However at the undergraduate level, female college enrollment 
in engineering has levelled off since 1983, causing great concern 
about the future supply of women engineers in the work force. Un- 
dergraduate college enrollment of women in engineering peaked at 
17 percent in 1983, and today it stands at 15 percent. 

On the other hand, the number of women enrolled in computer 
science programs has continued to grow steadily. In 1986, nearly 30 
percent of all computer scientists were women. 

In electronics, the progress of women toward upper management 
is an area v^here we agree we fall short. In part, this can be ex- 
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plained by the small size of the technical talent pool of experienced 
women from which the majority of high-technology executives are 
drawn, top- manufacturing and marketing posts. 

As relative newcomers, women are generally younger and have 
fewer years of professional experience than their male colleagues. 
For example, in 1984, only 40 percent of employed female scientists 
and engineers had more than 10 years of professional experience as 
compared to 73 percent of male scientists and engineers. As might 
be expected, salary differentials between men and women are 
smallest for the group of scientists and engineers with less than 10 
years 'experience. 

Many AEA member companies are investing considerable re- 
sources in programs which encourage young women to acquire the 
basic math and science skills necessary for high-technology engi- 
neers, managers and executives. Elementary, junior high school 
and high school experiences are major determinants in women's 
decisions to pursue careers in science. Special programs to ensure 
personal contacts with role models, hands-on experience, and 
honest discussion of working conditions positively influence career 
choice. 

At the university level, many companies are offering scholar- 
ships and summer employment opportunities for women and mi- 
norities interested in science and engineering. AT&T is one indus- 
try standard-bearer, annually spending over $2.5 million for such 
programs. 

The pace of technological progress dictates the flexible, ever- 
evolving technology work force. Retraining of the current work 
force therefore is a second area of active company intervention. 

Finally, AEA has also taken a leadership role in trying to assure 
the availability of new workers and the state-of-the-art currency of 
present employees. The AEA-sponsored Electronics Education 
Foundation has raised over $18 million on behalf of engineering 
education. 

AEA Councils have successfully marshalled legislative campaigns 
to secure State participation in industry-initiated programs to sup- 
port engineering fellowship loans, faculty development and equip- 
ment donations in a number of States. State match contributions to 
these programs total some $4.5 million. 

Finally, let me just say that other areas of activities include K 
through 12 math and science, institutionalization of affirmative 
action, and continuing education for the technical work force. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much, Ms. De Passe. 

It is pleasing to the chairman that the American Electronics As- 
sociation has so consistently been prepared to step forward both 
with respect to their work practices and with respect to the legisla- 
tive process and be in a leadership role. I am very happy to have 
you with us here today. 

Ms. De Passe. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. De Passe follows:] 
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Mr. Chaiman and Conaittee menbers, i appreciate the 
opportunity to provide this testinony with regard to Woaen and 
the Electronics Industries. 

My nane is Derrel De Passe and I a« Director of Governnental 
Affairs for Varian Associates. I am testifying today on behalf 
of the Aaerican Electronics Association. 
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The Aaerlcar. Electronics Association is a national trade 
group representing 3,700 electronics and information-technology 
companies. AEA members repxesont all segments of electronics — 
from computers and peripherals to semiconductors, to iXefcnne to 
software, etc. AEA member cospanies come in all sizes — from 
industry giants to the smallest of startup conpanies* However 
72 percent of AEA members are small cospanies, employing fewer 
than 200 people. 

Varian Associates is a billion<^ollar high^technoXogy 
ccispariy tj^at pirouuced By stems and components tor communications, 
scientific, semi-conductor, defense, medical and industrial 
markets worldwide. We have manufacturing operations in 22 
countries end seven states — Arizona, Calitomia, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jer.'^ey, Ohio and Texas. 

As we all know, the United States is now seriously 
challenged in world trade. Once the xinchallenged world leaders 
in the export of high technology to the international community, 
the industry last year experienced a $13 billion global 
electronics trade deficit and a $20.4 billion trade deficit 
with Japan alone. 

Nationwide, the U.S. electronics industry is the largest 
single manufacturing scgnent in the U.S. The industry eaploys 
2,480,000 workers. We have been eager participants in 
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competitiveness discussions. And human resources are at the 
heart of our new competitiveness agendas — for reasons of 
corporate survival as well as good corporate citizenship. A 
talented, well-trained workforce is absolutely essential to our 
efforts to maintain a position of international leadership. 

Demographic data clearly demonstrate that women and 
minorities will become the most important segments of the 
workforce as ve enter the 21st century. Fully 70 percent of all 
American women aged 25 to 54 are today at work for pay or 
actively seeking jobs. 

Although females and most minorities have historically had 
low rates of participation in science and engineering, they are 
entering these fields in greater numbers than ever before. 
Between 1976 and 1984, employment of women computer scientists 
increased by 450 percent and employment of women engineers 
increased by 250 percent. 

At my own company, Varian Associates, for example, the 
number of women technicians has increased 130 percent and the 
number of women professionals has increased 200 percent over the 
past eight years. 

Unquestionably, gains have been made by women up and down 
the employment ladder since enactment of federaJ equal 
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opportunity laws. However, few would disagree that much more 
■ust be accomplished before women are represented at all levels 
of Management in numbers that reflect their majority in the 
U.S. population. 

In the field of engineering in 1985, one out of every 14 
engineers is a woman. This is a dramatic gain over 1972 when one 
out of every 100 engineers was a woman. However, at the 
undergraduate level, female college enrollment in engineering has 
levelled off since 1983, causing great concern about the future 
supply of women engineers for the workforce. Undergraduate 
college enrollment of women in engineering peaked at 17 percent 
in 1983; today it stands at 15 percent. 

On the other hand, the numbers of women enrolling in 
computer science programs has continued to grow steadily — 
suggesting that students have responded quickly to reported 
industry trends and to the promise of a receptive environment in 
which to work. 

In 1986, nearly 30 percent of all computer scientists were 
women. The electronics industries are relatively youthful. We 
are fortunate to have a history of good labor relations and a 
well-deserved reputation of responsiveness to employees. We are 
benefit-intensive industries. For example, a full 93 percent of 
ABA member companies with over 100 employees offer educational 
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benefits to employees. 

Although the increase in the number of women entering the 



scientific workforce has been sufficient to change gender ratios, 
women have not reached equality witii men. In electronics, the 
progress of women toward upper management is an area where we 
fall short, in part, this can be explained by the small size of 
the technical talent pool of experienced women from which high 
technology executives are drawn — top manufacturing and 
marketing posts. 

As relative newcomers, women are generally younger and have 
fewer years of professional experience than their male 
colleagues, in 1986, 81 percent of hardware and software 
managers had 10 or more years of experience. However, in 1984, 
only 40 percent of employed female scientists and engineers had 
more than ten years of professional experience as compared to 73 
percent of male scientists and engineers. 

And as might be expected, salary differentials between men 
and women are smallest for the group of scientists and engineers 
with less than ten years experience. As the number of women in 
high technology reaches critical mass, women are becoming a 
potent force for equal opportunity. 

Many AEA member companies are investing considerable 
resources in programs which encourage young women to acquire the 
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basic math and science skills necessary for high technology 
engineers, managers and executives. Elementary, junior high 
school and high school experiences are major determinants in 
womens* decisions to pursue careers in science. Special programs 
to ensure personal contacts with role models, hands-on experience 
and honest discussion of working conditions positively influence 
career choice. 

Just one example of high technology involvement in the 
math/science pipeline at the local level is the Business 
Education Compact, founded by AEA member company Tektronix in 
Oregon. 60 percent of participants in K-12 math/science 
mentorship, international awareness and continuing education 
programs are female. 

Similarly, Varian Associates, in partnership with the Urban 
Coalition, local area high schools and other high technology 
companies, developed a highly successful Peninsula Academies 
Program offering training in computer technology and electronics 
to potential high school dropouts. As one measure of the 
program's success, 95 percent of progrjun graduates either pursue 
advanced degrees or find employmbnt in fields related to this 
training. At least half of program participants are female. 
At the university level, many companies offer scholarships and 
summer employment opportunities for women and minorities 
interested in science and engineering. AT&T is one industry 
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standard-bearer, annually spending over $2.5 million for 



such prograBs. 



The pace of technological progress dictates a flexible, 
ever-evolving high technology workforce. RetrCxniug of the 
current electronics workforce, therefore, is a second area of 
active company intervention. As mid-size and large electronics 
companies move to greater automation in manufacturing, the demand 
for technicians has declined. Remaining technicians need more 
sophisticated skill-sets, such as computer programming 
experience. Production employees are being retrained in office 
automation. These j.re information- intensive, higher level 
support functions with project responsibility. Their supervisors 
must be working managers with technical skills, capable decision 
makers, able to work both independently and across departmental 
lines. Many women already have the organizational and 
interpersonal skills necessary to move into these supervisory 
positions*. 

In February of 1986, the AEA Board of Directors reaffirmed 
its endorsement of member company affirmative action programs. 
While these plans vary greatly from company to company, AEA 
member company Motorola's aggressive stand on affirmative action 
is illustrative. Motorola requires middle and upper level 
managers to meet equal opportunity and affirmative action goals 
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for technical and Managerial staff or forfeit as much as 10 
percent of earned bonuses. 



One outside organization which women turn to for networking 
and career developnent assistance both as students and as working 
engineers is the Society for Woaen Engineers. SWE nembership 
rolls include 9,100 student engineers and 4,600 practicing 
engineers. High technology corporate participation in SWE is 
quite strong. For exeoaple, an SWE meaber working at AEA member 
company Raychem Corporation in Menlo Park, California began a 
modes^t computer literacy program at nearby Ravenswood Middle 
School. This relationship led to the "adoption" of the school by 
Raychem and a host of highly productive spin-off activities. 
This panoply of activity continues to bear fruit. In 1987, two 
major science and engineering organizations are headed by women 
— the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and the American 
Chemical Society. For the first time in its 46-year history, 
first and second place scholarship winners in the Westinghouse 
Science Talent Search were young women. 

As the largest trade group for the electronics industries, 
AEA has taken a leadership role in trying to assure the 
availability of qualified new workers and the state-of-the-art 
currency of present employees. Mechanisms for action include the 
legislative advocacy of AEA government affairs committees, the 
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local education activities of the twenty regional AEA councils, 
and especially the programs of the AEA-sponsored Electronics 
Education Foundation, which has raised over $18 million on behalf 
of engineering education over the last five years. 

The cornerstone program of the Electronics Education 
Foundation is a faculty development program which provides 
fellowship-loan support for electrical/computer engineering and 
computer science students who wish to pursue Ph.D. degrees and go 
on to teach. Almost 15 percent of the 112 students now 
participating in the program are women. As in the case of 
industry, faculty role models for women are few and far between. 
Fewer than 6 percent of electrical engineering Ph.D. recipients 
in 1985 were women. A much smaller subset of these will go on to 
become faculty members. 

AEA Councils have successfully marshalled legislative 
campaigTis to secure state participation in industry-initiated 
programs to support engineering fellowship-loans, faculty 
development and equipment donations in California, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Oregon, state «match« contributions to these 
programs total $4.6 million. Match legislation has been proposed 
in Massachusetts as well. 

The Executive Committee of AEA just this month agreed to 
expand the charter of the Electronics Education Foundation and 
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its operating committee to include model programs in K-12 math 
and science. AEA activities now encompass K-12 math and science 
preparation, college teaching excellence, faculty development, 
fostering of research and development and other industry- 
university collaboration, institutionalization of affirmative 
action, and continuing education for the technical workforce. 

As the voice of the electronics industries, AEA advocates a 
kindergarten through life" approach to creating access to and 
opportunities for women in the high technology workforce. I have 
mentioned just a few activities of AEA member companies, as they 
individually step up to the challenge of creating true equal 
opportunity for women. Women have made considerable gains in the 
electronics industries in recent years and we are confident that 
this trend will continue apace. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify. I will be happy to 
answer questions. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Ms. Feblowitz, how do you respond to 
criticisms levelled at the IBEW and other unions that unions have 
stood in the way of women's participation in the building trades'? 

Ms. FEBLOwm. \yell, I think that there was a long period of time 
when It was difficult for women to get into the unions. I think that 
the situation is changing now. I think we have begun a very suc- 
cessful program in Boston, working with all the building trades 
unions and the city of Boston and the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts to d9 massive recruitment to help the unions get women into 
the buxldmg trades and to help prepare those women who first 
start out for what they will encounter. This program has been very 
helpful to the tMins, and they have started to really take this 
issue much more seriously, I think, and they have been very sup- 
portive m terms of admitting women from this program, all of the 
women from this program, who desire to go into the trades. 

Senator Metzenbaum. How did you decide you wanted to become 
an electrician, since it obviously was an uphill road to get into it; 
what made you make that determination? 

Ms. FEBLOwrrz. To become an electrician? Well, I wanted to have 
a skill, a usaole skill, where I could be employed anywhere in the 
country, and tx*c p?^v was very appealing and the idea of working 
outside m a lot of different places— that was challenging to me. I 
do not think that I wanted to be an electrician since I was a little 
girl, although 

Senator Metzenbaum. Maybe you have a "magnetic'' personality 
and you felt that you ought to become an electrician for that 
reason. 

Ms. Feblowitz. I am shocked. [Laughter.] 

Senator Metzenbaum. Let me ask you, you mentioned the prob- 
lem of work assignments, which is something also raised by wit- 
nesses on our construction panel. Apart from training foremen, 

f 1 Mi^ J . V^^® ^ ensure that women are assigned to their share 
ot skilled tasks and not simply to menial or repetitive work? And 
also in your response, could you comment on relations you have 
had with your fellow workers as well as supervisory personnel. 

Ms, Feblowitz. One of the things that might be a good system is 
there are a certain amount of reporting requirements, I know, in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts that apprenticeship systems 
have to make to the State Division of Apprenticeship Training, and 
those include reporting on the number of women and minority reg- 
istrants. And what might be helpful is to have different apprentice- 
ship progrmis also record tb - variety of tasks, different numbers of 
tasks, based on some kind of a numerical system, that each appren- 
tice does on a yearly basis; some kind of a system where an appren- 
tice would fill out a card saying that they did a certain amount of 
pipe-bending or wire-pulling over the year. That might be a helpful 
systOTi, and m that way that type of thing could be monitored. 

1 have had the experience of having to actively seek work that 
was more demanding. And I have had to go to my foreman and 
say, I am capable of doing this job. Will you put me on it?" Some- 
times! have been successful in getting on varied work, and other 
times I have not. So that has been my experience. 

I was -'enr lucky to get varied apprenticeship training when I 
was going through school because I worked for a contractor that 
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did excellent work and was very conscious that all apprentices got 
different types of work. But I know that that is not the experience 
of all the women in my local. 

Senator Metzenbaum. What has it done to your social life, when 
you are out socially and somebody asks, "What are you doing?" 
And you are up there in the Massachusetts area where this one is 
teaching and this one is part of a research lab or something, and 
you- say, "I am an electrician.'' 

Ms. Feblowitz. Well, it is definitely not a boring occupation. It 
turns a lot of people's heads. People do not expect that sraall 
women could do sucn a job. But it is unique, and I am hoping there 
will be a time when it will not be that unique. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I want to repeat what I said earlier, and 
that is, I think the contractors and the union ought to send you 
around the country, breaking new ground. You are a great exam- 
ple of an electrician in the field. 

Ms. Feblowitz. Thank you. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Ms. Marano, can you tell me just a little 
bit about Wider Opportunities for Women, Inc.? What kind of an 
organization is it; how is it funded; how long has it existed? 

Ms. Marano. Wider Opportunities for Women is a national non- 
profit organization, founded in 1964. We operate an ongoing job 
training program for low-income women in the Washington, DC, 
area. We serve about 250 women a year, and our focus is nontradi- 
tiona) training. 

In addition, we work with a network of women's employment 
and training programs across the country in 48 States, some of 
which you have heard from today, including the Women's Techni- 
cal Institute and Southeast Women's Employment Coalition. We 
use the network to share what is going on in different parts of the 
/^o'tntry, how Federal pjolicies like JTPA are working for women, 
and to affect those policies. 

Senator Metzenbaum. There has been a lot of talk about how 
women will become a more significant proportion of the vvork force 
between now and the year 2000. In your view, will this growth 
occur primarily in traditional women's jobs or in nontraditional job 
categories? 

Ms. Marano. Senator, I wish I could tell you that I thought the 
mmor growth would occur in nontraditional areas, but I think 
without significant intervention here in Congress, the administra- 
tion, and by advocates like those you have been hearing from this 
morning, we have no evidence that will happen. 

Significant policy changes have to be made. And substantial en- 
forcement of the policies we already have on the books will be re- 
quired to make any dent in decreasing occupational segregation. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Ms. De Passe, hov/ do you explain the fact 
that so few women are employed in high-paying professional jobs in 
the electronics industry, and do you believe employers bear any re- 
sponsibility for these somewhat discouraging statistics? 

Ms. De Passe. Well, first let me say that 1 think the industry has 
made some significant gains, as I pointed out in my testimony, over 
the past 5 to 10 years. You have seen dramatic increases in the 
number of women holding engineering positions and technician po- 
sitions, for example. 
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In my own company's case, for example, about 25 percent of the 
engineers currently are women, and that is a substantial increase 
over the past 5 years. 

However, clearly, more has to be done, and I think one of the dif- 
ticulties m getting more women at the highest levels of manage- 
ment is the fact that most of the people at the highest manage- 
ment levels have had significantly more than ten years of experi- 
ence m the busmess whereas most of the women coming on have 
nad less than ten years experience. 

Senato^ Metzenbaum. I would like to have a short comment 
from each of you as to the need for more adequate day care in 
order to get more women into the workplace. 

Ms. De Passe. Day care is a critical problem, and it is one which 
our company has been addressing. We have a full-time child care 
coordinator on the staff who has designed a resource and referral 
oystem for all company employees, because one of the things we 
find IS that while certainly there is need for more child care cen- 
ters, that many times employees do not know where the opportuni- 
ties he. So we have in a sense a program which matches the em- 
ployees with the existing opportunities. We have expanded this 
now and funded a program that will provide the same type of re- 
source and referral service to the entire county where our corpo- 
rate headquarters is located. 

But clearly, it is a mcyor problem, as is elder care for a number 
ot women becoming a growing area of concern. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Ms. Marano? 

Ms. Marano. From my perspective. Senator Metzenbaum, .here 
are two ways of looking at the urgency of child care. One is that we 
have to be sure that there is quality and affordable child care for 
women who are ready to be employed and who are already work- 

flbe other is that we have to be sure that child care becomes a 
funded piece of employment and training initiatives like vocational 
education so that women have access to the programs and can then 
make transition into the work force. 

Our experience at WOW over our 20-some yean? of history is that 
without child care, there is neither a good employment opportunity 
nor a good training or education opportunity. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Ms. Feblowitz? 

Ms. Feblowitz. I think as far as the construction trades are con- 
cerned, a resource and referral system would be extremely helpful, 
especially since we work at many different places so that we 
couldn t have an onsite facility. 

Another problem that we encounter is having to go to work at 
seven m the morning and finding adequate facilities to take care of 
preschool children and school-age children until the time they go to 
school And that is one of the systems that I would like to see es- 
tablisi*ed. There have been several women who have had to leave 
the industry because they have had problems with child care. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very, very much. Your testi- 
mony has been very helpful and we greatly appreciate it 

Thank you. 

r^2^ ^^S^ witnesses are Amparo B. Bouchey, Director of the 
Uttice of Small and Disadvantaged Business Utilization, U.S. De- 
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partment of Transportation; and Shirley Dennis, Director of the 
Women's Burc of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Since you each have sort of a retinue with you, would you like to 
introduce them, starting over on the left side? 

Mr. Hudson. My name is Bill Hudson, and I am Director of the 
departmental Office of Civil Rights at DOT. 

Mr. Morris. Ed Morris, Chief of the Public Programs Division, 
Federal Highway Administration, Office of Civil Rights. 

Ms. Dennis. Shirley Dennis, Director of the Women's Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

Mr. Blakemore. Jerry Blakemore, Director of the Office of Fed- 
eral Contract Compliance Programs, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Senator Metzenbaum. All right. Thank you. We are happy to 
have all of you here with us this morning. 

We will start off with you, Ms. Bouchey, Director of the Office of 
Small and Disadvantaged Business Utilization, Department of 
Transportation. 

Please proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF AMPARO B. BOUCHEY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
SMALL AND DISADVANTAGED BUSINESS UTILIZATION, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, ACCOMPANIED BY BILL 
HUDSON, DIRECTOR, DOT OFFICE OF CIVIL RIGHTS, AND ED 
MORRIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINIS- 
TRATION, OFFICE OF CIVIL RIGHTS; AND SHiRLEY DENNIS, DI- 
RECTOR, WOMEN'S BUREAU, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, AC- 
COMPANIED BY JERRY D. BLAKEMORE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
FEDERAL CONTRACT COMPLIANCE PROGRAMS 
Ms. Bouchey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have summarized my 
remarks in order to stay within the 5-minute limit. 

Senator Metzenbaum. All of your statements will be included in 
their entirety in the record. 

Ms. Bouchey. I welcome this opportunity to appear before you to 
discuss the Department of Transportation's perspective on barriers 
to the employment of women in the construction industry, particu- 
larly federally funded highway projects. 

We believe that the highway industry in the United States is 
unique. More than 3.8 million miles of roads and streets in this 
country are organized into systems administered by Federal, State, 
county and municipal government. 

Highway construction, from the preliminary planning process to 
completion, can take from four to eight years and directly employs 
approximately 400,000 persons. It is estimated that 13 million jobs 
are related to the highway industry, which account for over 17 per- 
cent of the Gross National Product. 

As in many other areas of work, women have not been well-rep- 
resented in the highway construction industry. Women account for 
over 27 percent of the 3,439 people employed by the Federal High- 
way Administration (FHWA), about 16.7 percent of some 245,000 
employees of State highway agencies, and 6.9 percent of almost 
170,000 employees of highway construction contractors. Between 
1975 and 1987, employment at State highway agencies experienced 
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a 9.5 percent reduction. During this same period, the employment 
of women by State highway agencies increased by 89 percent. 

The FHWA, State highway agencies, and contractors are con- 
tinuing to introduce women to jobs available in the equipment op- 
erators, carpenters, ironworkers, cement finishers, laborers, and 
other highway construction crafts. In 1985 and 1986, women ac- 
counted for ver 25 percent of on-the-job trainees and 18 percent of 
apprentices reported on Federal-aid highway projects. 

In response to a complaint filed by the Southeast Women's Em- 
ployment Coalition (SWEC), the Department completed its review 
of the employment practices in the 50 State Departments of Trans- 
portation and the District of Columbia. Data obtained during this 
review generally support SWEC's assertion that nationwide under- 
representation of women does exist in nontradition*.! jobs in high- 
way departments and in the highway construction industry. The 
review effort was beneficial in obtaining more complete and con- 
cordant baseline data, and uncovering statistical gaps and other 
program weaknesses. 

The Department has taken steps to increase eff'o*^ 'o enhance 
employment opportunities for women and to enhance le methods 
by which the Department collects, analyzes, and monitors employ- 
ment statistics. These steps will enable the Department to take the 
action necessary to meet our statutory responsibilities. Specifically, 
we have taken the following steps: 

Completed training cycles of two courses: "Assessing EEO Work 
Force Data" and "Investigating External Complaints of Discrimina- 
tion. ' These courses were attended by FHWA Regional and divi- 
sion employees as well as State DOT employees. Copies of the par- 
ticipant manuals for both courses have been provided to SWEC rep- 
resentatives. 

Completed a series of On-the-Job Training and OJT/Supportive 
Services Seminars, each one of which emphasized the recruitment 
and training of women. 

Developed a work statement for a course of State and local gov- 
ernment compliance personnel in "Conducting Contract Compli- 
ance Reviews. 

Participated in national, statewide, and local conferences and 
workshops to address the employment and training of women in 
non traditional jobs. 

Consistent with 28 CFR 42, the Department relies upon existing 
FHWA contract compliance efforts as well as on-the-job training 
and supportive services programs to address patterns of under rep- 
resentation in the work forces of federally assisted highway con- 
struction contractors. These efforts have caused some im^^rovement 
in employment opportunities for women. 

The FHWA in conjunction with the Department of Labor 
Women's Bureau, and the Employment Training Administration, 
has negotiated an agreement to assess the methods used to involve 
women in nontraditional highway construction employment. 

State highway agencies (STAs) are responsible for planning, de- 
signing, and construction of the projects. In 1986, over 1,300 on-site 
contract compliance reviews were conducted by State highway 
agency staff. Efforts are under way to provide training to State 
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project and compliance personnel to increase the quantity and 
quality of such reviews. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that the changes in rates of represen- 
tation of women in DOT-funded programs have been substantial. 
However, by no means do we consider our efforts to date to be 
enough. The challenge remains, and we will continue to work close- 
ly with the States, contractors and their associations, unions, and 
minority and women's oi^ganizations. Our efforts are aimed toward 
ensuring that employers meet their EEO obligations. 

The Department will continue its monitoring and oversight ef- 
forts while testing and developing new initiatives to ensure that 
nontraditional job opportunities are expanded for women in union 
and open-shop areas. 

We welcome these hearings and assure you that the Department, 
is committed to working positively with members of this Commit- 
tee and representatives of other organizations who share your in- 
terests. 

Thanit you. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you, Ms. Bouchey. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Bouchey follows:] 
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Stitewent of A^paro B. Bouchey, 
Director, Office of SmII and Disadvantaged Business Ut11l2dt1o« 
U«S« Oepartnent of Transportation 
Before the $ubco«1ttee on Labor 
Cowiittee on Labor and Hunan Resouixes 
United states Senate 
Movei4>er 17, 1987 



Mr, Chairman and Members of the Subcoflwlttee; 

I welcome this opportunity to appear before you to discuss the DOT 
perspective on barriers to the employment of iMen In the construction 
industry, particularly federally-funded hlghw^ projects. At the witness 
table are Bill Hudson, Director of the Department of Transportation's 
Office of Civil Rights, and Ed Morris, Deputy Director of the Federal 
Highway Administration's Office of Civil Rights, 

The FederaNaid highway program Is a federally-asslsted, State-aouinistered 
program considered to be the most successful partnership between the 
States and the Federal Government, where the Federal Government reliriburses 
States according to Congressional ly mandated formulas to assist In 
constructing or Improving roads. 

Me believe that the highway Industry in the United States Is unique. More 
than 3.8 million miles of roads and streets In this country are organized 
into systems administered by Federal, State, county, and municipal 
governments. The need to preserve and enhance the environment, anticipate 
future travel demands, coordinate with private developers, consider 
Individual and neighborhood desires, and wisely expend public resources 
makes highway development a complex process. 
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Highway construction, from the preliminary planning process to completion 
can take from 4 to 8 years and directly ei^)loys approximately 400,000 
persons. It is estimated that 13 million jobs are related to the highway 
industry ifhich account for over 17 percent of the Gross National Product. 

As in many other areas of work, women have not been well represented in 
the highway construction industry. Women account for over 27 percent 
of the 3,439 people employed by the Tederal Highway Administration (FHHA), 
about 16.7 percent of some 245,597 employees of State highway agencies: 
and 6.9 percent of almost 170,000 employees of highway construction 
contractors (Figure 1). Between 1975 and 1987, employment at State highway 
agencies experienced a 9.5 percent reduction. During this same period, 
the employment of women by State highway agencies increased 89 percent. 

Prior to 1975, the majority of women employed in the highway industry 
held administrative and clerical positions. Since then, significant 
" break througjis'* in the employment of women in nontraditional jobs have 
occured. The (/hanges in patterns of employment of women are portrayed 
in Figure 2. The FHWA, State highway agencies, and contractors are 
continuing to introduce women to jobs available in the equipment operators, 
carpenters, ironworkers, cement finishers, laborers, and other highway 
construction crafts. In 1985 and 1986, women accounted for over 25 percent 
of on-the-job trainees and 18 percent of apprentices. reported on Federal- 
aid highway projects. 

In response to a complaint filed by the Southeast Women's Employment 
Coalition (SHEC),the Department completed its review of the employment 
practices in the 50 State Departments Oi Transportation and the District 
of ColuBi>ia. Data obtained during this review generally supports 
SWEC*$ assertion that nation-wide underrepresentation of women exists in 
non traditional jobs in highway departments and in the highway construction 
industry. The review effort was beneficial .in obtaining more complete 
and concordant base line data, and uncovedng statistical gaps and other 
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progriR weiknesses. The Depirtwent has Uken steps to Increase efforts 
to enhance eaployment opporUjnltles for WDmen and to enhance the aethods 
by irfiich the Department collects, analyses, and lonitors e«ploy»ent 
statistics. T^iese steps will enable the Departaent to take the action 
necessary to Met our stat*Jtory responsibilities. 

Specifically, «e have taken the followfng steps: 

• ^OiH>letf<IVttnfflj:cycles iof :t»«> courses: "Assessing EEO Workforce 
.^att'^.i'nd «||4pvest1sat1n9 ExUrnal Complaints of Discrimination. • 
^iiese cour««s7*«fe^tt«nded by FHWA regional and division ea^loyees 
as iftll-ts State t)OT employees. Copies of the participant manuals 
for both courses have been provided to SWEC representatives. 

- Completed a series of On-the-Job Training and' OOT/Supportlve Services 
Seminars, each module of *^1ch emphasized the recruitment and 
training of »©men. (Women now represent over 25 percent of OJT's and 
18 percent of apprentices reported as employed on highir^ construction 
projects). These seminars were attended by FHKA regional and division 
employees, supportive services contractors, and State DOT employees. 

- Developed a »©rk statement for a course for State and local government 
compliance personnel In "Conducting Contract Compliance Reviews*" 
Efforts are under way to award a contract through the small business or 
8(a) set aside programs. 

• Participated In National, Statewide, and local conferences and workshops 
to address the employment and training of women in nontraditlonal jobs. 

Consistent with 28 CFR 42, the Department relies upon existing FHWA 
Contract Compliance efforts as well as on-the-job training and supportive 
services programs to address patterns of underrepresentatlon In the work 
forces of federally-assisted iMghway construction contractors. These 
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efforts t«ve caused some iivroveiittnt in e«p1oy«ent opportunities for wo«en. 
The trend In the ewploynent of Wowen in the highwa^y construction industry 
1$ reflected in Figure 3. 

FHHA. In conjunction with the OepartiKnt of Labor's Woi^n's Bureau and 
the E^)loy«ent Training Administration, has negotiated an agreewnt to 
assess the Methods used to involve women in non traditional highway 
construction employment. He expect that the contract will be awarded 
before March 1988. The objective of the effort is to identify the most 
effective methods of involving women in nontraditional highway construction 
and related jobs. A model program guide and model contract language 
that can be included in the supportive services program specifications are 
expected to be developed. 

For many years» the Federal-aid highway program has included Equal 
Ei^ployment Opportunity provisions in project agreements and contracts. 
Our policy has been to require full use of available training and 
skill improvement opportunities to ensure the increased participation 
of minorities, disadvantaged persons, and women in all phases of the 
highway construction program. Moreover, it is our policy to encourage 
the provision of supportive services **»ich will increase the effectiveness 
of approved on-the-job training programs conducted in connection with 
Federal-aid highway construction projects. 

State highway agencies (STAs) are responsible for planning, design, and 
construction of the projects. The SHA's, in their administration of the 
award and completion of construction contracts, inform bidders of equal 
employment opportunity (EEO) requirements and monitor compliance with 
the EEO provisions in contracts, including training. 

In 1986, over 1.300 on-site contract compliance reviews were conducted by 
State highway agency staffs. Efforts are under way to provide training to 
State project and compliance personnel to increase the qgantity and quality 
of such reviews. 
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We believe that the changes rates of representation of imen in DOT 
funded programs have been relatively dramatic. However, by no means do 
we consider our efforts to date to be enough. The challenge remains and 
we will continue to work closely with the States, *;ontractors and their 
associations, unions, and minority and wcwens* organizations. Our efforts 
are aimed at ensuring that employers meet their EEO obligations. 

The Department will continue its monitoring and oversight efforts while 
testing and developing new initiatives to ensure that nontraditional Job 
opportunities are expanded for women in union and open-shop areas. Ife 
welcome these hearings and assure you that the Department is conmitted 
to working positively with members of this Committee and representatives 
of other organizations share your interests. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes wiy prepared remarks. I will be happy to 
respond to any questions that you or other menders of the subcommittee may 
have about R|y testimony. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Ms. Dennis? 
Ms. Dennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you and the subcommittee for providing us this 
opportunity to discuss the employment of women m nontraditional 
work. 

I am accompanied by Jerry D. Blakemore, Director of the Office 
of Contract Compliance Programs. 

We commend the subcommittee for addressing this important 
issue. 

In particular, I will discuss women seeking employment in the 
construction industry and in high-tech occupations. These jobs re- 
flect the high-skill labor market that women will confront as they 
become an increasing proportion of the new entrants into a U.S. 
economy competing in a global marketplace. 

The Department of Labor primarily addresses the problems 
found by women in the work force through the women's advocacy 
role of the Women's Bureau and the enforcement oi' equal employ- 
ment opportunity and affirmative action programs by the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance Programs. 

Today in the United States, more than 54 million women are in 
the labor force. The mfgority of all women, 56 percent, now work, 
and they comprise 45 percent of the ^ntire labor force. 

By the year 2000, they are projected to comprise 47 percent of 
the labor force and will represent about throe of every five new en- 
trants into the labor force m the foreseeable future. 

Over the last decade and a half, women, including minority 
women, have made great strides in obtaining employment in high- 
skilled occupations. The sharpest rates of increase for women have 
been in those jobs that require post-secondary education and/or 
skills training, such as managerial and professional specialties, en- 
gineers, lawyers and judges. 

The steady and dramatic growth in women's labor force partici- 
pation, their increased representation in professional and technical 
occupations, and improvements in women's earnings indicate that 
many >vomen are in a favorable position to take advantage of the 
high-skilled opportunities projected for the year 2000. 

Yet with all that we have achieved, the largt^t number of 
women still are employed in the traditional female occupations. 
Clearly, much remains to be done to facilitate women's movement 
into nonti adilional, high-skill and high-tech jobs. 

Of course, there is no single industry that has been classified as 
the high-technology industry. Many industries include high-tech 
jobs. Therefore, for illustrative purposes for this testimony, we ex- 
amined only women's employment in manufacturing of high-tech- 
nology equipment. Overall, we found that women had better oppor- 
tunities for employment in manufacturing of high-technology 
equipment than they had generally in the manufacturing of dura- 
ble goods. 

There is indication also that their employment growth is keeping 
up with increases in total employment in most industries in high- 
technology, with some exceptions. 

However, women may miss the opportunity that the job growth 
of the year 2000 promises if the barriers to women's employment 
are not removed or overcome. In this regard the Women's Bureau 
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recently completed two projects dealing with this impact of techno- 
logical change. 

First, we issued two publications focusing on automation and 
office occupations, where women are so heavily represented. Sec- 
ondly, the Women's Bureau provided major funding for the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences' special study, "Computer Chips and Paper 



I also am pleased to note that my Deputy Director is a member 
of the newly created Congressional Task Force on Women, Minori- 
ties and the Handicapped in Science and Technology. 

At the outset, I must acknowledge that the Department is not 
satisfied with the progress of women into careers in the construc- 
tion trades. According to limited data available to us, it appears 
that the proportion of women in the construction trades overall is 
advancing more slowly than the proportion of minorities, but it is 
nevertheless advancing. 

Women seeking employment in the construction trades face 
many of the same barriers working women in general confront. In 
addition, women face barriers that t^nd to be specific to construc- 
tion. These barriers include: inadequate information about where 
and how to apply for construction jobs; inadequate knowledge on 
the part of unions and contractors of productive recruitment 
sources for women; a work environment that can be unsupportive 
and sometimes hostile, and the lack of pre-apprenticeship training 
opportunities. 

Women's Bureau and OFCCP programs have been designed to 
help overcome this. They include outreach efforts, pre-apprentice- 
ship training, post-employment cour^^eling and worksite monitor- 
ing; vigorous enforcement of EEO and affirmative action regula- 
tions and creation of an internal construction task force to review 
the current OFCCP construction compliance program. I am pleased 
to be a member of this group. 

In addition, the Women's Bureau has a proud record in helping 
women overcome barriers in the areas of construction and other 
nontraditionfil employment. Our programs have included projects 
to increase pprenticeship opportunities, open up training and job 
opportunities for women offenders, and most recently, prepare 
women for careers in the highway construction industry. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Can you wind up please, Ms. Dennis? 

Mj. Dennis. Yes* tha'4: you. 

In addition to our efforts in the Women's Bureau, the Office of 
Contract Compliance Programs is responsible, of course, for enforc- 
ing regulations which prohibit employment discrimination and re- 
quire affirmative action hj Federal contractors. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement Ms. Deniiis follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF SBIRLEY M* DENNIS 
DIRECTOR OF THE WOMEN'S BUREAU 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 



Mr. Chairman and Members o£ the Subcommittee: 

I want to thank you and the Members of the Subcommittee 
for providing us this opportunity fco discuss the employment 
of women in nontraditional work* I am accompanied by Jerry D* 
Blakcnorer Director, Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Programs. We welcome the opportunity to represent the Department 
of Labor before this subcommittee, and commend you for addressing 
this important issue* Women's impact on the economy, which 
has already been substantial, will increase in significance 
in the workplace through the turn of the century* 

In particular, I will discuss women seeking employment 
in the construction industry and in "high tech** occupations* 
The jobs associated with construction and high technology 
reflect the high skill labor market that women will face as 
they become an increasing proportion of the new entrants into 
9 U*S. economy competing in a global marketplace* 

The Department of Labor primarily addresses the problems 
of women in the workforce through the advocacy role of the 
Women's Bureau, employment and training programs to prepare 
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wosen for employment , and the enforcement of equal employment 
opportunity and affirmative action programs by the Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance Programs* 
Women in the Workforce 

Todayr in the United States, more than 54 million women 
are in the labor force. The majority of all women (56 percent) 
now work, and they comprise 45 percent of the entire labor 
force. They have entered the labor force at an average rate 
of more than one million a year for at least the last decade 
and a half, and have claimed more than one million new jobs 
in the past year alone. By the year 2000, they are projected 
to comprise as much as 47 percent of the labor force and will 
represent about three of every five new entrants into the 
labor force in the foreseeable future. 

Over the last decade and a half, women have made great 
strides in obtaining employment in the higher skilled occupa* 
tions. The sharpest rates of increase for women have been 
in those jobs that require post-secondary education and/or 
skills training. For example, in 1970, women were 34 percent 
of all managerial and professional specialty vi^^rrs, but 
by 1986 they were more than 43 percent. Wor/jn were only 1.7 
percent of engineers in 1970, but they are 6 percent today, 
increasing their numbers from 35,000 to 105,000. Through 
their academic achievement, women, who were only 11 percent 
of engineering and science technicians (fewer than 100,000 
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strong) in 1970, were nearly a quarter nillion of these skilled 
workers by 1986, representing 20 percent of this workforce. 
Komen lawyers and judges were rare in 1970, at 14,000 nationwide 
or less than 5 percent of the total in these fields, but, 
by 1986, they were 118,000 or 18 percent of the total. 

Minority women also have made strides in the labor force 
over tine. They, too, have confronted and conquered barriers, 
including sexual and racial bias. Vfhile their numbers and 
proportions do not match the totals for all women job-for- 
job, progress is evident in the fact that fifty percent of 
all black women now work in the five fastest growing occupa-* 
tionst executive, administrative and managerial; professional 
specialties; service, technical and related support, and sales* 

In the past five years or so, we have begun to see a 
trend toward reducing the earnings gap between women and men 
workers. Today, women employed full-time, year-rcund earn 
about 65 percent of what similarly employed men earn. This 
is up five percentage points since 1980. The median weekly 
earnings of women working full-time in 1986 averaged 69.2 
percent of what men earned* 

Women's Employment in "High Tech* Industries 

The steady and dramatic growth in women's labor force 
participation, their increased representation in professional 
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and technical occupations and iaprovenctnts in woaen's earnings 
relative to iienf indicate to ne that many women are in a favorable 
position to take advantage of the high skilled opportunities 
projected for the year 2000. 

Yet, with all we have achieved, the lar.sst nuaber of 
wonen still are employed in the traditional female occupations, 
including teachers in elementary and secondary schools, clerical 
workers, nurses, food, health, and service workers. Clearly 
much remains to be done to facilitate women's movement into 
nontraditional high skill and *'high tech* jobs* Liko this 
subcommittee, the Department of Labor has great interest In 
women's employment opportunities in high technology* 

Of course there is no single industry that has been classi- 
fied as "the hi^h technology industry*" Many industries incrlude 
high tech jobs, therefore, for illustrative purposes for this 
testimony we sxamine^only women's employment in manufacturing 
of high technology equipment. 

Among durable goods manufacturing establishments, where 
the high tech industries are classified, overall women's employ- 
ment shares increased nearly 7 percent between 1983 and 1986 
to just under 3.0 million workers* Still, women's employment 
growth was greater than growth of employment in this sector 
at 4*8 percent* 

The separate industries which were examined for this 
presentation and shown in the attached table include Office 
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and Computing Machines (357) , Blestronic and Computing Equipment 
(3573) r Electric Distributing Equipment (361), Eleotrical 
Industrial ^paratus (362), Communication Equipment (36), 
Blecttonic Components and Accessories (367) , Electronic Tubes 
(3671-3) , Semiconductors ana lated Devices (3674) , Electronic 
Components (3679); Guided Mir iles. Space Vehicles, and Parts 
(376); Engineering and Scientific Instruments (381); and Measuring 
and Controlling Devices (382). It is our judgment that these 
groups of industries encompass the bulk of the high-technology 
goods manufacturing employment today. 

Women's employment grew faster than total employment 
in Communication Equipment: Guided Missiles, Space Vehicles 
and Parts; Engineering and Scientific Instruments; Measuring 
and Controlling Devices; and Instruments and Related Products. 

Overall, we conclude that women have had better opportuni- 
ties for employment in manufacturing of high-technology equip- 
ment than women have had generally in the manufacturing of 
durable goods. There is indication, also, that their employment 
growth is keeping up with increases in total employment in 
most industries in high-technology with some exceptions. 

Women's overall employment in these industries, however, 
cannot tell what types of employment opportunities women are 
finding in them, as there are no data showing in detail exactly 
in which occupations women are employed. In particular r women 
nay miss the opportunity that the job growth of the year 2000 
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promises if the barriers to women's employment are not removed 
or overc^i. Because of the particular importance that the 
K«/men's Bureau has placed on ths inpact of technological change 
on women's employment opportunities, the Women's Bureau recently 
completed two projects* First, we issued two publications 
focusing on automation and office occupations where women 
are so heavily represented. Secondly, the Women's Bureau 
provided major funding for the National Academy of Science 
Special Study? "Computar Chips and Paper Clips.* You can 
be sure that this issue will continue to conmand our close 
attention. I am pleased to note that my Deputy Director is 
a member of the newly created Congressional Taskforce on Women, 
Minorities, and the Handicapped in Science and Technology. 

We are optimistic, however, that changes in the composition 
of the workforce over the next decade will serve as a ^atalyst 
to removing barriers encountered by women seeking employment 
in the construction trades. We project creation of abouc 
600,000 new skilled jobs in the construction trades by the 
year 2000. The new entrants into the labor force will over- 
whelmingly be women, blacks, and Hispanics. There will be 
a unique opportunity for government agencies with industry 
and community groups to integrate women and minorities fully 
into the workplace of today and tomorrow. 
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WcMBen's Employment in the Construction Industry 

At the outset r X must acknowledge that the Department 
is not satisfied with the progress of %fomen into careers in 
the construction trades. According to limited data available 
to usr it appears that the proportion of women in the construc- 
tion trades overall is advancing more slowly than the proportion 
of minorities, but it is nevertheless advancing. 

We are concerned r however, that there is a sharp divergence 
in the pattern of minority and female participation rates 
in several constri»ction trades, with women's participation 
remaining static or declining. The causes of this are not 
apparent, but appear to be related to an employment downturn 
from which minorities recovered, but women did not. 

Women seeking employment in the construction trades face 
many of the same barriers working women in general confront, 
the need for adequate child care, transportation, and health 
care. Because of work scheduling and frequent change of work- 
site in many construction trades, however, securing these 
services presents special difficulties. 

In addition, women face barriers that tend to be specific 
to construction. These barriers involve: 

— Inadequate information on the part of potential women 
applicants on where and how to apply for construction 
jobs. 
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— Inadequate knowledge on the part of unions and contrac- 
tors of productive recruitment sources for women* 

— A %fork environment that can be unsupportive* am? some- 
times hostile r even to the extent of sustained harass- 
aent of workers at the work site, and 

— The lack of pre-apr-renticeship training opportunities. 
Despite these barriers wo«en are interested in and continue 

to seek out opportunities in construction. 

Wonen's Bureau and OFCCP t=ogr«*s have been designed 
to help overcome there. 1*hey include: 

— Outreach efforts to both inform women of job and training 
opportunities and to assist employers in broadening 

the scope of recruitment efforts. 

— Pre-apprenticeship training to assist womv^n with tool 
identification, information on their job rights under 
anti-discrimination laws, counselling on work attitudes, 
and job "survival* techniques, and instruction to 
refresh women's mathematics and other basic skills 

to prepare them for testing and screening for employment 



— Post-employment counseling and work-site monitoring 
to assure that women's job rights are protected and 
the work environment is free of sex discrimination. 

— Vigorous enforcement of Executive Order 11246 , which 
prohibits employment discriminat *a by Federal contractors 
on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, or national 



in construction jobs. 



origin. 
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— Creation of an internal Contruction Task Force to 

review the current OFCCP Construction Compliance Program* 

Women* s Bureau Programs and Initiatives 

A brief review of the Women's Bureau major demonstration 
programs in the area of construction and other nontraditional 
enploysent will further illustrate how these barriers may 
be addressed* These projects represent a mix of completed 
and continuing activities. 

The Women in Apprenticeship Training Intiative (WIA) ; was 
a national project conceptualized and developed in 1980-81* 
Implementation of the WIA workshop began in 1982, in cooperation 
with the U.S* Department of Labor's Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training f to increase the awareness and efforts of employers 
and program sponsors in the recruitment, placement, and retention 
of women in apprenticeship and nontraditional occupations* 
Emphasis was placed on women's ability to perform such jobs 
and their Interest in and need for jobs that pay good wages* 

Women Offenders Apprenticeship Project : through coordination 
and cooperation with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
(BAT) and the Bureau of Prisons, the Women's Bureau became 
an advocate for women offenders and their need for job prepara- 
tion training to facilitate their entry or re-entry to the 
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paid labor force upon release from prison. The Women's Bureau 
hosted a National conference for State and Federal corrections 
officials which ?ed to the establishment of the Network on 
Femalt; Offenders to share information at:oRtj advocacy groups 
for women offenders in Maryland, Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia. 

This in turn led to an interagency linkage agreement 
that commits revelant agencies to support the apprenticeship 
program at Alder son prison, and to assist the apprentices 
returning home to continue their apprenticeships in union 
or employer programs, or to find jobs in their chosen trades. 

In addition, the Bureau led a nationwide effort to estab- 
lish apprenticeship training programs for women incarcerated 
in the Federal and State prisons for women. As a result of 
this effort, programs have been established in all five Federal 
prisons and in 18 of the State prisons. 

Federal Highway Project 

In 1984 the Women's Bureau entered into a joint project 
with the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) to prepare 
women for careers in the highway construction industry. The 
project represents an interagency effort involving the Women's 
Bureau, the Employment and Training Administration (ETA), 
and FHWA to identify barriers to women's entry into highway 
construction, develop mechanisms for eliminating the barriers. 
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and develop a demonstration program for State Highway Departments 



and highway contractors which will assist them in recruiting r 
training r and retaining women in highway construction jobs* 



School- to-Work Transition? WINC (Women in Wontraditional Careers) : 
The WINC model incorporates classroom instruct .onr nontradi- 
tional job explora ion in the community, and training of school 
staff to help them become aware of the need for nontradi tional 
career planning for young women • The model enables young 
women to face the realities of the world of work and tud higher 
payr better fringe benefits r greater job security nontraditional 
employment offers* The model is based on an adaptable curriculum 
and (demonstrates how schools , the community, and local government 
can ass'v^me the responsibility for implementing programs and 
services to enhance women's opportunities Lor nontraditional 
careers. 

Project IDEA (Individual Development and Entrepreneurial 
Activities) ; to address the needs ot iifipoverished rural women 
in the Mississippi Delta and to develop a training model for 
use m similar situations in other areas of the country, the 
Bureau in 1982 undertook a pilot effort with Coahoma Junior 
College in Clarksdale, Mississippi* The program provided 
vocational technical training in nontraditional skills and 
job placement assistance to minority women 35 years of age 
and older who were the sole supporters of their families. 
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Project IDEA is an example of a partnership effort between 
the Federal government and educational institutions to prepare 
•cononically disadvantaged persons to enter the job market. 
It was an effective program for serving the needs of rural 
low income women who lacked marketable skills and were often 
displaced farm workers. 

• 

High Technology Training for Single Heads-of -Households ; in 
FY 1984, the Women's Bureau Seattle regional office embarked 
on what was to become a multi-site, multi-year project to 
train disadvantaged single heads-of-household for jobs in 
high technology occupations. The initial project was conducted 
by the State of Washington Community College District 17 for 
a two-year period. Subsequent replications of the model project 
have been carried out in Idaho and Oregon, and a third replica- 
tion is planned for Alaska during this fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, these are but a few of the model demonstra- 
tion projects funded and carried out by the Women's Bureau. 
The projects continue to convince us that it is important 
to develop and share innovative ways to reach out, traxn, 
place, and retain women in occupations not formerly available 
to them. The programs we implement, however, are but one 
of the steps in the process of opening doors to women and 
providing full equality to them. 
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OFCCP Programs and Initiatives 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the Employment standards 
Administration's 0££ice o£ Federal Contract Compliance Programs 
(OFCCP) is responsible for enforcing Executive Order 11246, 
as amended, which prohibits employment discrimination by Federal 
contractors on the basis o£ race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. The Executive Order — along with the applicable 
sections of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, and 
the Vietnam Era Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1974, 
as amended — also requires that companies doing business with 
the Federal Government take affirmative action in employment. 

In 1978, the OFCCP set uniform goals for hours worked 
by women in all construction trades. Ending employment discrimi- 
nation in construction, however, has proven to be very difficult 
because of certain ccmplexities in regulating this industry, 
for example, those construction firms with Federal or Federally- 
assisted construction contracts in excess of $10,000 generally 
have small permanent workforces; a great majority of construction 
craft workers are hired for the duration of specific jobs, 
and a significant part of the employment process occurs via 
referrals through hiring halls over which OFCCP has no jurisdic- 
tion* 

In an effort to strengthen the enforcement program of 
OFCCP, Assistant Secretary Alvarez and Director Jerry Blakemore 
have initiated a comprehensive OFCCP plan the purpose of which 
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is to assure a more professional and vigorous enforcement 
effort* The plan includes significant training efforts, clari- 
fication and consolidation of policies and practices, end 
improved utilization of human and systems resources to assure 
nest ef/^ective program impact. 

If* closing, let me emphasize that the Department under- 
stands the necessity to continue to improve our e.^ forts to 
better integrate women into all sectors of the workplace* 
We will continue to improve our enforcements efforts and to 
increase our education and outreach efforts* We look forward 
to working with the members of the Subcommittee to explore 
innovative ways '>€ accomplishing these objectives* 
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KaployMnt of Umm In Stltettd XndustrlM 
1983*1986 
(NuBbtrt In Tbooaandt) 



SIC 

1\»tal fonagrit jltural 

Ftrc* It of ToUl 

Durcblt Good* 2A, 25, 
Pcrcant of Totml 32-39 



Hftchlacry Except 

Electrical 
F«rctnt of Totml 

Offict and 

Co«putlns 

Kachlnaa 
Parcant of ToUl 



35 



357 



Elactrorlc 

CoBputing 

Equlp»ant 3573 
Parcant of Total 



Electrical and 

Electronic 

Equiptttnt 
Percent of Tot el 

Electric 

Dietributing 

Equipment 
Percent of Totel 

Electrical 
Induttrial 
Apperetue 

Percent of ToUl 

CoMunication 

EqulpMnt 
Percent of ToUl 

Electronic 
Coaponente and 
Acceeaoriee 

Percent of Totel 



36 



361 



362 



366 



367 



1983 



39,852 
U.2 

2,793 
26.0 



448.2 
22.0 



182.3 
37.4 



.1984 



42,068 
44.5 

3,037 
26.4 



488.0 
22.2 



198.1 
37.4 



1985 



43,919 
45.0 

3,029 
26.4 



476.6 
21.9 



185.8 
36.1 



1986 



45,580 
45.8 

2,981 
26.5 



448.7 
21.8 



166.1 
35.0 



Electronic Tubee 3671-3 
Percet ; of Totel 



157.3 


172.6 


163.7 


147.0 


37.3 


37.3 


36.3 


35.2 


848.2 


944.4 


922.4 


884.8 


42.1 


42.8 


42.0 


41.7 


42.2 


47.1 


44.5 


42.2 


39.0 


40.6 


39.5 


39.3 


72.2 


79.0 


74.6 


70.6 


37.0 


38.3 


38.0 


37.7 


212.5 


230.6 


245.7 


236.4 


37.1 


37.5 


37.6 


37.4 


289.6 


337.1 


319.2 


297.4 


50.0 


49.9 


48.1 


47.2 


14.7 


15.3 


15.9 


15.0 


37.8 


37.0 


37.7 


37.6 
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SIC U83 198A 1985 1986 

Stalcoodustora 
«od Atlattd 

DtTictt 367A 109.0 125.7 120.0 110.7 

Ftrcant of Total A6.A 45.9 A3.3 Al.A 

Cltctronlc 

Covpontnta 3679 120.3 1A2.6 136.2 128.2 

Ftrcant of Total 51.5 51.6 51.0 50.8 

Gulddd mmllas 
Spaca Tthlclas 

and partt 376 33.2 37.5 AA.9 52.6 

Farctnt of Total 23.6 2A.3 25.3 26.1 

Kalattd Products 3» 29A.3 306.2 308.1 30A.0 

Parctnt of Total A2.5 A2.9 A2.8 A3.0 

Englnttring and 
Sdantlflc 

InttnoNnts 381 23.0 2A.3 26,0 26.5 

Parctnt of Total 30.3 30.A 31.1 31.7 

Kcaturlng and 

Controlling 

Devilces 382 99.0 107,A 110.0 106.8 

PtrPtnt of Total A2.A A3.3 A3. 3 A3.5 



Sourcfti Prepared hy the Vonen*a Sureao fr^n data published In Sxippleaent to 
EaploTnent and EamlnKs . U.S. Department of Labor, Bumu of Labox 
Statistics* July IS87. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Ms. Bouchey, is prior EEO compliance a 
factor at all when you renew Federal contracts? 

Ms. BoucHEY. Yes. Do you want to address that, Mr. Morris? 
^ Mr. Morris. Not at this juncture. We are prohibited by our ena- 

bling legislation from conducting preaward reviews of contractors. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You are prohibited by what? 

Mr. Morris. By 23 U.S.C., from conducting preaward reviews of 
* contractors. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Would you then support legislation to give 
you— are you saying that under the law you are not permitted to 
look at the question of EEOC compliance? 

Mr. Morris. Prior to award of the contract; that is correct. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Would your Department support, an 
amendment, then, giving you that authority? 

Mr. Morris. I cannot speak to that^ but I can raise the issue and 
submit a response from the Department. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Do you look at hiring practices regarding 
women and minorities? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You do? How do you do that? 

Mr. Morris. We have contract compliance reviews conducted by 
State Department of Transportation employees, and we monitor 
the trends in minority and female employment on an annual basis. 

Senator Metzenbaum. How long have you been with the Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Morris. Since 1969. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Sixty-nine? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Metzenbaum. In that period of time do you have any 
recollection of any single instance in which a contract was not re- 
newed because of demonstrated noncompliance? 

Mr. Morris. Again, I would have to rely on my answer to your 
first question, sir. We cannot conduct those pre-award reviews. But 
I am aware o? instances where Federal participation has been with- 
held from the State for their not having taken adequate measures 
to obtain compliance by the contractors. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Will you provide the committee with sup- 
porting documentation in writing of tho^e instances, please? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

[Information supplied for the record follows:] 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON. O e« SOttO 



December 22, 1987 
HCR-10 



The Honorable Howard H. Hetzenbaun 
Cha1raan» Subcomlttee on Labor 
Comlttee on Labor and Human Resources 
United SUtes Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Enclosed is the information you requested at the hearing on the eoployment 
of women in nontraditional jobs held NoveiAer 17 before your Subcoomittee. 

Several witnesses voiced concerns regarding the lack of action by the Federal 
Highway Administration (FHUA) and State Departments of TransporUtion 
(DOT) to enforce the requirements of Executive Order 11246. That authority 
is vested in the Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. The FHUA and SUte OOTs retain the 
responsibility to monitor and enforce equal ««Ployment opportunity 
provisions of federally assisted contracts under 23 U.S.C. 140, 23 CFR 230, 
and the contracts to which the SUtes are party. 

With regard to your question about pre-award EEO reviews of contractors, 
we would like to clarify our response. The response to the first issue 
in the enclosure mor« accurately reflects our position. 

Again, we thank you for the opportunity to cosroent on these important 
issues. Should you have any questions, please contact Mr. H. Joseph Rhode' 
at 366-0587. 

Sincerely yours. 



Enclosure 




rnhart 

Highway Adainistrator 
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Enclosure 



Responses to Issues Raised at the November 17 Hearings 
on the Employment of Women In Nontrailtlonal Jobs 



Issue 1. Would the 'Department of Transportation (DOT) srpport t 

legislative change to allow pre-eward EEO reviews of contractors? 

Because FKMA does not deal directly with federally assisted 
contractors, FHWA staff does not conduct pre-award EEO reviews. 
The authority and obligation to determine bidder i^sponslblllty 
prior to award rests with the States. EEO requirements are contract 
obligations and outright violations or chronic noncompliance are 
grounds for determinations of nonresponslblllty consistent with 
23 U.S.C. n2(b). Some States currently administer a "post 
qualification" process, requiring the contractor to satisfy 
certain requirements after bids are opened, but prior to award. 
Other State? have a prequallflcatlon process to determine 
capability, capacity, and responsibility. 

Moreover, from a practical standpoint, the use of pre-award EEO 
reviews In the context of highway construction Is not 
particularly useful because, other than a small core-crew, 
highway contractors (especially In union areas) do not maintain 
a large, stable workforce susceptible to Influence by pre-award 
reviews. Where a low, responsible, bidder has no significant 
core-crew as In highway construction, we believe a pre-award 
review would be meaningless. 

For these reasons, the Department would oppose legislation 
amending 23 U.S.C. to require pre-award EEO reviews. 

Issue 2. Report Instances of withholding Federal participation from 



contractors/States for noncorpliance with EEO provisions. 

A recent example of an FHWA regional office directing that 
Federal participation be withheld to obtain compliance with 
EEO provisions Is outlined In Exhibit 1. 

It is Important to note FHWA field offices are not required 
to report to Headquarters every action taken to obtai'* EEO 
compliance. Also, the FHWA does not have a system in place to 
collect 1nfo;-mat1on on each Instance of States' withholding 
progress payments to obtain compliance with EEO provisions. 
However, withholding payment Is a generally accepted practice 
and many States apply the measure, as needed, to immediately 
correct deficiencies, including those related to EEO. In 
addition to withholding progress payments to obtain co'Jipl lance 
with EEO provisions. States may Impose bid ceilings cn 
non-compliant contractors, determine contracto»*s non* responsible, 
or assess liquidated damages. 
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Issue 3. Court references of Department of Justice (DOJ) actions against 
transportation agencies in Alabama, Louisiana, Georgia, Virginia, 
and Texas. 

The cases in which the DOJ has b%en involved with State DOTs as 
defendants were based on Title Vil violations. An outline of 
the cases and their disposition are in Exhibit 2. Copies of 
pertinent DOJ correspondence and court documents are appended 
to Exhibit 2. V'e routinely coordinate our reviews of State 
EEC plans with the DOJ staff and withhold plan approval where 
DOJ is actively Involved in an investigation or suit 
(See Exhibit 3.) 

Issue 4. FHHA/DOT and State action regarding non-compliant contractors. 

Regulations governing the conduct of contract compliance 
reviews are at 23 CFR 23QD. Every State has adopted the 230D 
process, some with modifications in order to meet EEC planning 
requirements of 23 CFR 23QC. 

Under the compliance process, a State makes determinations of 
compliance with EEC, Qn-the-Job Training (OJT), non- 
discrimination, and Disadvantage Business Enterprise (DBE) 
provisions in contracts based on reviews of records, interviews, 
and on-site verifications. Minor deficiencies and technical 
discrepancies which can be corrected immediately are addressed 
at the time of review. Where contract goals are not met or 
under representation is determined, the actions taken by the 
contractor are assessed to ■'etermine compliance with affirmative 
action provi!.ions in the contract and whether they were initiated 
and maintained in good faith. 



If deficiencies can be innediately corrected or an acceptable, 
voluntary corrective action plan developed, the contractor meiy 
be found "ir. compliance." Follow-up reviews or inspections are 
conducted 'to verify compliance. 

Where the patterns of emp^oyirent or a contractor's actions are 
sufficient to support a finding of noncompliance, a show cause 
notice is issued. The notice provides the contractor 30 da^ys 
in which to correct deficiencies or develop an acceptable 
corrective action plan. If the plan is deficient, the reviewing 
agency is obligated to negotiate and conciliate to obtain an 
agreement. If agreement cannot be reached, the contractor ma^y 
be found to be in noncompliance. After completion of State 
hearing processes (v^en required), sanctions for breach of 
contract may be applied. 
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On December 7, 1979, the FHHA and the Office of Federal Contract 
Cocnpliance Programs (CFCCP), in an effort to increase effectiveness 
and prevent duplication of review efforts, entered into a 
Memorandum of Understanding (Exhibit 4). In instances of a 
contractor's noncompliance, the case may be coordinated with the 
Department of Labor/OFCCP to determine compliance with Executive 
Order 11246. 

As background, the FHHA Contract Compliance Program is different 
in scope from the OFCCP program. Section 140 of Title 23, U.S.C. 
requires that the Secretary of Transportation, prior to approving 
programs for projects, shall obtain assurances from States 
desiring to avail themselves of Federal highway funds tt"\t 
employment connected with federally assisted projects will be 
free from discrimination. In this regard. States are required 
to include equal employment opportunity requirements in the 
bid and contract specifications. The Department of 
Transportation (FHHA) monitors State highw^ agency compliance 
operations to determine conformance with Section 140. 
Noncompliance can result In withholding Federal participation on 
specific noncomplying projects where a State cannot, or will 
not, take the action necessary to obtain cr^llance; or, in 
Instances »4iere a State is not complying, FHHA nay direct that 
apnroval of Federal participation in new projects be withheld 
until the situation is adequately addressed. 

The Executive Order 11246 (OFCCP) program requires that Federal 
and federally assisted contractors ensure EEO through affinr.ative 
action. The effort to enforce the program is primarily aimed 
at contractors rather than State agencies and uses Federal 
personnel rather than State personnel to determine compliance. 
Findings of noncompliance under the Executive Order program can 
result in termination of contracts or debarment of contractors. 

In 1985, the FHHA refined the reporting of contract compliance 
review sunniary data to allow closer monitoring of program impacts. 
The information in Exhibit 5 indicates the initial results of that 
effort. 
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EXHIBITS 

1. Nenwrandum from H. Eldon Green» FHHA Regional Federal Highway Administrator, 
Region 10» to Division Administrator Dale E. Ullken. 

2. Sunnary of Department of Justice actions against State DOTs for 
equal enploynent opportunity violations. 

Appendices 

A. Letter froo D. Rose to R. E. Quick 

B. Complaint U.S. v. Georgia 

C. Consent Decree U.S. v. Louisiana Department of 
Transportation and Development 

D. Judgment* opinion* and findings of fact In 
U.S. V. Texas State Department of Highways 
and Public Transportation 

E. Consent Decree U.S. v. the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, Department of Highways and 
Transportation 

3. Memorandum regarding FHHA/DOJ agreements on processing State 
Transportation Agency Affirmative Action Plans. 

4. FHWA/CFCCP Memorandum of Understanding 

5. Sunnary Data - FHUA and State conducted contract compliance reviews. 
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EXHIBIT I 



Room 312 Mohawk Building 
708 S. Third Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 



Use of VCAP and Show Cause Notices - Oregon 



October 23^ 1986 



M« Eldon Green 
Regional Administrator 



HCR-010 



Dale £• Wllken 
Division Administrator (HDA-OR) 
Saleni> Oregon 

This Is In reference to the State's resubmission of Its EEO Assurances 
Update, Part I, Contract Compliance Programs, dated October 13, 1986, In resDons< 
to the FHWA letter of September 29, 1986, on the same subject matter. 

The Region has taken the position that ODOT's response, as stated on page 2 
of the above noted letter, Is unacceptable as It relates to Oregon's use of the 
Voluntary Corrective Action Plan (VCAP), 

VCAPs shall apply not only to the geographic areas which gave rise to Its 
submission, but to all other present or future Federal-aid work held by the 
deficient contractor within the State . The VCAP will be effective for a period 
of 90 days or the next opportunity available for the State to review the 
contractor's implementation of the VCAP. 

The State must schedule Its reviews In a manner that provides a contractor 
the opportunity to show whether or not it demonstrated equal employment 
opportunity in its employment when vacancies were available or real. This 
basically means that reviews should be scheduled during the months of June-August 
of the year to accorn'iOdate for the objective mentioned above. 
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If a contractor Is reviewed by the State In August and the contractor has 
nad an opportunity to hire during the preceding months, but Is found deficient In 
Its crafts, regarding minorities and females, that contractor Is not to be given 
an opportunity to submit a VCAP, but rather. Issued a 30-da^y show cause notice by 
the State. 

He have observed the State's process In allowing contractors to submit VCAPs 
In August and succeeding months and have concluded that It Is not effective in 
bringing about compliance on the part of ODOT's contractors. This Is primarily 
due to thA. fact the nost of the contractors are usually In a declining work force 
situation In these latter months. 

ODOT Is not using the VCAP procedures In the manner It was originally 
approved by the Region. Due to the misinterpretation of Intent of use of the 
VCAP, we have provided the above conditions If ODOT wishes to continue using the 
VCAP as a means to achieve compliance by Its contractors. 

Those contractors (except Kuney) who were part of the Portland Consolidated 
Compliance Review cited as having deficiencies and violations should have had 
action taken against them by the State. The State sent letters .to those 
contractors but It is our opinion that the letters are not sufficient enough to 
bring about compliance. 

Accordingly, we are requesting the Division to advise the State that the 
letters sent to the above noted covered contractors who nad 
deficiencies/violations must be dealt with more firmly. 

The State must Issue another letter to each affected contractor specifically 
stating what action It will take If the contractors are found deficient In 
subsequent reviews. 

ODOT claims for the federal share of payments to Ross Contractors are- 
suspended from participation until we havc^'det^mjned that cotppl lance Is 



achieved. 



WIlneRarrls, Regnal Director 
Office of Civil Rights 
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Exhibit 2 



Recent Department of Justice Actions iiwolvlng state Transportation Agencies 



State 



Case 



Alabama 


United States v Ballard pt xl 

will v\» \j %f Mi ^ *• uciiiv>iu c(» al«| 

(formally Unites States v. 
Frazer et al.) 


Court Order entered, 
FHWA monitoring of 
the Alabama State 
Hlghw^ Department 
resumed June 29, 1982. 


Georgia 


United States v. the State of 
Georgia; Georgia Department of 
Transportation; Georgia State 
Merit System 


Consent Decree entered 
April 1, 1985, 


Louisiana 


United States v. the Louisiana 
Department of Transportation and 
Development; the Louisiana Department 
of C1v17 Service; and the 
Louisiana Civil Service Commission 


Consent Decree entered 
August 17, 1987 


Texas 


United SUtes v. Texas State 
Department of Highways and Public 
Transportation 


Case dismissed 
August 17, 1982 


Virginia 


United States v. Commonwealth 

of Virginia Department of Highways 

and Transportation 


Consent Decree 



iBOte: m the Interest of economy, the appendices acconpanylnr this 
exhibit were retained in the files of the committee.) "^"'^'xnK this 
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EXHIBIT 3 



Attachment 



ACREeWENTS 



The Department of Justice (DOJ) will provide a letter 
regarding l« position on the Alabama Equal Brploymcnt 
Opportunity (EEO) Plan. 

On a case-by-ca'se" basis and upon notice/request by tX)J, 
approvals of plans In certain States will be suspended 
or approval decisions withheld until Issues raised by 
DOJ ore resolved (per current policy). 

Once a consent decree Is accepted, or a court order Is 
Issued, DOJ will notify the Federal HIghwoy AdTilnlstra- 
tlon (FH^) regarding satisfaction of Issues and advise 
FHW^ regarding the DOJ position on particular plans. 

Where a State Is under the terms of a consent decree 
or a court order, the FHWA reviews and technical 
assistance will address the total progrom (steering 
clear of test validation), coordinating findings with DOJ. 

The FHWA will cansult with DOJ where problems are found 
to exist In areas of mutual concern/Interest. 

In Alabcmo and other States In which DOJ Is Involved or 
Interested, FHWA wl 1 1 Inform DOJ of any proposed actions 
and provide any other relevant Information (I.e., review 
reports and significant correspondence). 

Where It Is appropriate to approve State highway agency 
EEOpluns In which DOJ Is Involved/ 1 nterested, the mVA 
will coordinate approval memoranda with DOJ. These 
memoranda shall contain an admonition advising States 
that the approval Is without derogation of comnents or 
obligations pursuant to the decree/orde? (as appropriate). 
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EXHIBIT 4 



INTERIH KEHORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 
SnVEEN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
AND 

THE DEPARTMENT OF TflANSPORTATION 

The purpose of this interim neiwranduw of understanding is to further 
the objectives of Section 140 of Title 23 of the United SUtes Code end 
of Section 205 of Executive Order 11246. 

Executive Order 11246 prohibits employment discrininition by federal 
contractors and subcontractors, and federalTy^assisted construction 
contractors and subcontractors, and authorises the SecreUry Jf Labor 
to administer and enforce the Order. Except for general rulemaking, 
• responsibilities under the Order have been delegated 
^pthe^Oirector of the Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs 

Section 140 of Title 23 of the United SUtss Code requires the Secretary 
of Transportation, prior to approving federal-aid highway projects, to 
receive assurances from each State that employment on such projects 
will 5« nonnliscriminatory manner. The Federal Highway 

Administration (FHMA) has been authorized to administer* the statute, 
to oversee the Stati.^' actions in fulfilling their assurances, to 
establish procedures to effectuate the sUtute, and to mainUin a 
vigorous monitoring and review process to ensure nondiscrimination 
and affirmative action in federal and federally-assisted highway con- 
struction projKts. 

This interim memorandum of understanding provides that the OFCCP and 
the FHHA will exchange information, so that the agencies can carry out 
their responsibilities efficiently and effectively, with as little 
duplication of effort as possible. 

The parties to this memorandum agree as follows: 

(1) The "agencies" referred to in this memorandum are the Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP) within the 
Department of Labor, and the Federal Highway Administration 
{FHWA} within the Department of Transportation. 

(2) The "appropriate officials" for the DOL/OFCCP are— 

(a) the Secretary and Under Secretary of Labor; 

(b) the Solicitor of Labor; 
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(c) the Assistant SecreUry for Ejnploynent Standards; 

(d) tht Director* or Deputy Director of the OFCCP; 

(e) the Associate Solicitor of labor for Labor 
Relations and Civil RIghU; 

(f } ar^ ESA Assistant Regional Administrator 
for OFCCPj 

(g) any Regional Sol1c1tor» Associate Reglor i 
Solicitor or Regional Attorney; and 

(h) any ESA Area Office Director for DFCCP. 

The •approprlaU officials" for the OOT/FH«A are- 

(a) the Secretary and Deputy Secretary of TransporUtlon; 

(b) the Administrator and Deputy Administrator of the FHKA; 

(c) the Directors of Civil Rights for the Department of 
Transportation and the FKWA; and 

(d) any FHKA Regional Administrator, Division Administrator, 
or Regional Director of Civil Rights. 

On a quarterly basis, the agencies sh«ll exchange Information 
regarding schedules of I'evlew and Investigation. 

An appropriate of Mclal for one agency may request permission 
to Inspect and copy any documents pertaining to any contractor 
or complaint within the Jurisdiction of the other agency. The 
documents referred to fn this paragraph Include, but are not 
limited to, the following: 

(a) affirmative action programs or contract specifications; 

(b) 1nvest1ga:1ve files; 

(c) conciliation agreements; 

(d) compliance review reports; 

(e) listings of enforcement actions (debarments, suspensions, 
tennlnatlons, etc.); 

(f) comnunlty data; 

(g) lists of complainants' charges or allegations; and 
(h} copies of Judicial or administrative decisions. 

-2- 
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(6) Vhenevtr in igtncy rtctlvtt i rtquttt undtr ptrisnph (5)» 
and tht igenc;y postttttt tht docuntnts that art tht subject 
of tht request* the a9enc;y shall caka the docunents available 
to be InspKttd and copied 1^ tht requesting offldals, or 
by another person Mho« the requesting official nay designate. 

(7) An agency receiving a requut under paragraph (5) rhtll 
respond to the official «ho Mde the request, or to 
another person «haii the requesting official way designate, 
mthln fourteen days after the request Is received; except 
that docunents not tnaedlately available nay be provided 
within forty*f1ve days afUr the request Is received. 

(8) W!th1n thirty days afUr this nenorcndun Is rati/led, the 
fHUA Shall Drovlde the OFCCP wIfS a deUlled Inventory of 
the contract compliance records In Its possession* 

(9) The OFCCP shall rely on the Headi|uartars or a field office 

of the FHUA for access to records, reports, or other documents 
or Information in the possession of State highway agencies. 
The Director or Assistant Regional Administrator for the 
OFCCP may waive this requirement, but only In cases where the 
materia"^ are needed Immediately and It would cause an unacceptable 
delay to request them through the FHUA. The official who makes 
such a waiver shall notify the corresponding official of the 
FHUA at once. When time permits, the OFCCP shall request such 
materials through FHUA In writing. 

(10) Each agency shall notify Its field office and other appropriate 
parties of the content of this memorandum promptly upon Its 
ratification. 

(11) Each agency shall forward to the other agency, for review, ell 
regulations and other Instructions that may be developed to 
Implement this memorandum. 

(12) Each agency shall periodically review its own implementation 
of this memorandum. 

(13) Each agency shall use Information obtained under this memorandum 
only in the performance of its own statutory or administrative 
functions, and shall not act as the ^(i^nt of, or on behalf of, 
the other agency. 
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(U) afthin 120 dty$ tfttr this memorindum is ratified, the Department 
of TrtnsporUtion and tht Department of Labor will devtlop a 
sinilar agrewent applicable to all components of the Department 
of Transportation* 



Secretary on Transportation 

OCT 26 15^9 
loate) " 



^yMaFsRiU 
Secretary of Labor 

DEC 7 1979 
TRte) 
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Senator Metzenbaum. The SWEC complaint a^.inst tu^ Lropart- 
ment of Transportation, Ms. Bouchey, is now si* yer \fi. You 
state in your testiniony that data obtained in resp ' .ne com- 
plaint ''gene\*ally supports SWEC's assertion tl-at nationwide 
under-rerrcsentation of women exists in nontreiitional jobs in 
highway departments and in the highway construction industry," 

Are you prepared to make a specific commitment as to what 
action, will be taken to ensure concrete improvements during this 
administration? 

Ms. Bouchey. Well, as a result of that study we found Lot just 
the data indicating that women are indeed under-represented, but 
it also showed that our data accUtAulation was not correct. We 
have since then, as a result of this study, come up with a uniform 
reporting process. We are no^ gathering better data and are fol- 
lowing up with the States to ensure that they do know specifically 
how to complete these forms and how to do the specific reviews 
that they are required to do with the contractors. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You heard the witnessp-s this morning in- 
dicating that not one concrete enforcement plan has been discussed 
in your testimony. Do you have any track record at all regarding 
efforts to make contractors or State departments of transportation 
hire more women? 

Ms. Bouchey. Well, we have plans for them every year— Mr. 
Morris, do you want to answer 

Senator Metzenbaum. I am not asking about plans. Plans are 
future. This administration has Heen in now for almost seven 
years. And the complaint is that uot one single action, effort has 
been made to enforce compliance with the law. 

Ms. Bouchey. Well, we are negotiating— the law requires that we 
negotiate with the States and go through a process, and we have 
found some Stetes that have not complied. 

Mr- Morris may wish to add further 

Mr. Morris. If I could speak to that, Senator, we have had sever- 
al instances where the Department of Justice has taken action 
against State Departments of Transportation and v/e have been ob- 
ligated to cooperate in those actions. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Tell me which ones. 

Mr. Morris. Louisiana, Virginia, Georgia. 

Senator Metzenbaum. What kind of actions have been taken? 

Mr. Morris. Consent decrees have been entered for patterns and 
practices of discrimination against minorities and women. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Against women? 

Mr. Morris. Minorities and women— minorities specifically in 
Louisiana; minorities and women in the other States. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Minorities in Louisiana, and minorities 
and women where? 

Mr. Morris. In Virginia, Georgia, and Alabama. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You are saying that there is a consent 
decree in those latter three States 

Mr. Morris. Excuse me. There was a court order in Alabama. It 
may have predated this administration. But in the other two, there 
were consent decrees. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. But they were either court orders or con- 
sent decrees, having the same effectiveness, requiring the States to 
bring more women into the work force Lhan previous. 

Mr. Morris. Correct 

Senator Metzenbaum. And will you supply the Committee 
promptly with the court references so that we may know what has 
been done? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Senator Mltzenbaum. Has there been any action taken with re- 
spect to private contractors? 

Mr. Morris. With respect to private contractors, we are required 
by Congress to rely on tiie States because of their privity of con- 
tract with contractors. We are required to rely on the States to 
obtain compliance by conducting contract compliance reviews. We 
monitor the States' activities in those areas in terms of conducting 
contract compliance reviews. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And has there been any actual effective 
action with reference to your monitoring the States and causing 
the States to do something positive about bringing more women 
into the work force? 

Mr. Morris. I think so., Senator. We have had an increase in the 
number of compliance reviews since 1983 and a concomitant in- 
crease in the number of women and the percentage of women em- 
ployed by highway contractors. This was included more specifically 
in our testimony. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Would you provide the Committee 
promptly with specific examples of contractors who have improved 
their work practices vis-a-vis hiring more women? 

Mr. Morris. We would not have that specific information at this 
level, but we can demonstrate— I have got statistical evidence 
which outlines the trends in the employment of minorities and 
women. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You have statistical evidence indicating 
that there has been some upward trend with respect to women. 
Mr. Morris. Correct 

Senator Mjtzenbaum. But that would not necessarily be cause 
and effect; it would not necessarily be by reason of the Department 
of Transportation having acted. It very well may have occurred 
just by reason of natural causes. Since the Department has a legal 
responsibility, my question is what confirmation can the Commit- 
tee have from the Department that they have been doing their jot 
with respect to contractors? 

Mr. Morris. I would have to get specific information on specific 
contractors from the States. 

Senator Metzenbaum. There is a general perception, whether 
right or wrong, that the Department of Transportation has been 
lax in enforcing these regulations and laws And I think it is im- 
portant that before this Committee comes fo.th with a report that 
you provide us with such information as is available in order to 
rebut that general impression and the testimony of the witnesses 
today, because if it is not the case, we want some documentary evi- 
dence in order to support your position. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Metzenb/ium. In your testimony, you discuss the impor- 
tance of on-the-job training programs. I have received reports that 
training slots are being established where there e^e in fact no 
training opportunities in the work to be performed. It has even 
been reported that women who filled out a job application form for 
a particular contractor are listed as fJiing a training slot, althoug!. 
they did not get hired. Are you aware of such irregularities? 

Mr. Morris. No, we are not. I would like to get some specific in- 
formation on which we could act in that regard, but I am not 
aware of that. 

There is another consideration also. Senator. The character of 
the highway construction industry has changed dramatically over 
the last couple of years, with the interstate being almost complete. 
We have gone from the large jobs on which a person could start 
training and^ actually complete training to the journeyman level on 
one job, to jobs which are shortniuration and of limited training 
value. So the numbers of slots available in which training can be 

rovided in one location has declined. Increasingly, people will 

ave to move from job to job to complete a whole training cycle. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Do you have any current DOT. monitoring 
practices that would unearth such improprieties if they occur? 

Mr. Morris. Other than the contract compliance review process, 
no, sir. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Ms. Dennis, in my opening statement I 
discussed the increase in the number of female coal miners that re- 
sulted from affirmative action enforcement sifForts in the 1970's. 
The evidence suggests that women will enter nontraditional fields 
that they believe are open to them. 

Now that the Supreme Court has expressly validated affirmative 
action on the basis of sex and in the context of construction em- 
loyiL :;nt, will OFCCP target the construction industry, and do you 

ave the personnel to begin efforts immediately? 

Ms, Dennis. Well, Mr. Ohairman, clearly, that is a question that 
Jerry Blakemore can give you a specific answer to. I would simply 
say to vou that we in the Women s Bureau are pledged to cooper- 
ate with OFCCP and all other entities that will increase the oppor- 
tunities for women in the construction trades because ve believe 
that that is something that must be done. 

Jerry? 

Mr. Blakemore. Mr. Chairman, regarding the construction in- 
dustry and the compliance reviews that the Office of Federal Con- 
tract Compliance presently do(^. the construction ind'istry is al- 
ready an integral part of that program. Let me share with you 
some facts regarding our reviews of the construction ind' try. 

First of all, approximately 100,000 construction contractors fall 
under the jurisdiction of OFCCP. For example, in terms of the sta- 
tistics, in fiscal year 1981 we did 814 compliance reviews of con- 
struction industries. In fiscal year 1987, we did a total of 1,608. We 
found a 68 percent violation rate in the compliance reviews that we 
did of the construction industry. 

There were 492 letters of commitment made and 601 conciliation 
agreements reached based on the compliance reviews t^hat we do. 
To imply that the construction industry is not an integral part of 
the program is not an accurate statement of the facts. 
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There are things, in particular with r^ard to enforcement that 
we do have plans for. As you know, Assistant Secretary Alvarez 
and I hav9 only been on board for the past 4 months in my case- 
and 5 months in Mr. Alvarez' case. However, in that time, we have 
identified major areas of concern that we have established a plan 
to resolve, and let me share now, if you wish, what our plans are. 

First and foremost, what we plan to do is enhance the enforce- 
ment posture of OFCCP. We do not plan to do that by targeting 
particular industries, but by making sure that the staff, particular- 
ly the field staff, of OFCCP is not only ready and willing, but able 
to carry out the function of the agency. 

In order to do that, we have established a major training effort, a 
staff development effort, that will for the first time bring together 
the field staff at one point in time to do national office-directed 
training, something that has never occurred in the history of this 
program. 

A second area of staff development that we will implement is 
what we call ongoing or academy training, which will for the first 
time provide a curriculum for training to the field st^ that in- 
cludes, introductory, basic, and advanced skill training and investi- 
gation, negotiation, and other basic skill levels. 

The other part of our agenda for enforcement purposes involves 
the establishment of clear program and policy guidance to the 
field. Yesterday, a director's task force was brought into Washing- 
ton, DC, for the sole purpose of reviewing our directives system ai:d 
combining the directives system with the compliance manual so 
there v/ill be one source, a sole source of authority for OFCCP pm- 
grams. That effort is a massive effcii and one that we hope to com 
plete by the spring or summer uf next year, but is one that will 
really provide direction to the compliance review system. 

We feel— a stronger, more vigorous and enhanced enforcement 
posture— will have the most significant positive i/fect on making 
sure, first, that discrimination occurring in the market is some- 
tiling that we ^ook at seriously and resolve but, just as importantly, 
that the affirmative action requirements under the Executive 
Order are carried out. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Training the staff is great, but what about 
prosecuting companies and making them comply? Has any enforce- 
ment action been taken before you came into the Departmei t or 
after? 

Mr. Blakemore. During the past six months, there have b^en 
two cases of debarments, and I can share those cases with you. Une 
is the Bruce Church barment, and the Chicago Messenger. How- 
ever, there are signifx^ 't instances where enforcemeiit has taken 
place over the past eight years. 

For example, we hav^ increased from 3,135 compliance reviews— 
both supply and service and construction 'n fiscal year 1981 to 
5.169 reviews in fiscal year 1987. So there has been a significant 
increase in the numbers of compliance reviews of companies that 
the OFCCP has done. 

Mere importantly, however, the violation rates that have been 
found have been relatively consistent. Sixty-four percent of the 
total number of compliance reviews have resulted in a finding of a 
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deficiency and a letter of commitment or conciliation agreement 
pursuant to that finding has been established. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Well, the compliance review is fine, but 
what followup is there to see that there is enforcement o^ tho un- 
derstanding reached in the compliance review? 

The general perception is that the Department of Labor — at least 
the women of this country have the perception — that the Depart- 
ment of Labor has beer lax as far as its enforcement in this area. 
And I do not know why that should h? if the Department was 
doing what needs to be done. And I am frank to say, and I have 
said it previously, that when I meet with Ms. McLaughlin to dis- 
cuss her confinhation, I am very much concerned about further im- 
plementation, further activ?.ty, rather than "talk-talk** on this 
whole area of enforcement with respect f' bringing women on an 
equal basis into the work place. And I am concerned that very few 
compani^ actually feel any heat from the Department of Labor, 
bat that it is rather sort of an ongoing nice, cozy little relationship. 

Am I wrong— and if I am wrong, explain to me how I am wrong. 

Mr. Blakemore. Mr. Chairman, I would want nothing more than 
the facts to be on the table and for people, rather than on the basis 
of perceptions or rumor, to understand those facts. 

Let me state this. Assistant Secretary Alvarez and I have estab- 
lished an agenda that basically includes one item, and that is a 
strong and vigorous enforcement program both on the side of dis- 
crimination provisions of the Executive Order and on the affirma- 
tive action side. 

When I discuss the plans that we have in place, it is an honest 
attempt on our part to put into practice and to establish what it is 
going to cake to have credible, impartial, strict enforcement, and it 
is going tc take us some time. It will take time to pull together the 
training, and it will take time to go through the procedural and 
policy guidimce. 

Senator Metzenbaum. How mucL time does it take? The Admin- 
istration has .been in office for 7 years. How much time does it 
take? The administration is going out of office in a year, and there 
has not been any effective enforcement in this area. We have these 
women coming before us, saying that they have not been p.ble to 
get any support, and nothing happens. 

What concerns me is you represent a Government bureau we 
have given the law in order to act, and tlie Go'^srnment bureau 
drags its feet and issues compliance orders, and has sort of this 
continuum, but meanwhile the effective pressure to bring upon the 
employer or the union, a? the case may be, to get more women into 
this field is not there, and that concerns many of us on this Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Blakemore. Mr. Chairman, I pointed out to you that there 
has been enforcement, and the statistics and the facts really bear 
that out. Sixty-four percent findi^^^'s of deficiencies found in re- 
views of more than 5,000 establishments, and when the increase in 
the number of reviews over the past 6 year^^ has increased by more 
than 2,000. This indicates to me that the-c has been enforcement. 

There will continue to be a stronger enforcement effort made by 
the Department. 
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Senator Metzenbaum Can we get data from you on tne 
followups to those 64 percent as to what has actually occurred? 

Mr. BiAKFirtORE. Yes. That would be our continuing monitoring 
of programs by which where whatever conciliation agreement or 
letters of commitment we have in place are continually monitored, 
and we maintain jurisdiction over those establishments. We would 
be more than happy to provide you with that. 

Senator Metzenbaum. How long v;ouId it take you to get that to 
the Committee? 

Mr. Blakemore. Mr. Chairman, I would like not to make a prom- 
ise I cannot keep. Let me discuss this with my deputy, because I 
want to know how much paper this is going to be, and we have got 
to get it from each of the ten regions. We will provide you this as 
quickly as we physically can. 

Senator Metzenbaum. We will work with you on it, but we feel 
it is very, very relevant to a number of issues that are pending, in- 
cluding the confirmation process. 

Mr. Blakemore. We understand and agree. 

[Information supplied by Mr. Blakemore and additional material 
submitted for the record follow:] 
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U.S. Department of Labor 



Employment Standards Administration 
Off»ce ol Federal Contract 
Compliance Programs 
Washington. 0 C. 20210 




DEC 71987 



JAMES J. BRUDKEY 
Counsel 

Labor Subcommittee, Senate Labor and 



Human Resources Committee 



SC -uECTt 



PROMt 



Offi^S^f FedVral Contract Compliance 
Programs Monitoring of Conciliation 
Agreements and Letters of Commitment 




Introduction 

This is in response to your request for information on OFCCP's 
monitoring efforts, hew ve follow- up • I have provided background 
information on our monitoring requi laments and procedures as ^^ell 
as data on our actual efforts* 

As I indicated to you at the hearings, I would like to discuss 
with you in detail the program agenda developed by Assistant 
Secretary Alvares and myself. The agenda represents a 
comprehensive effort on our part to strengthen the enforcement 
effort of OFCCP. The agenda calls for the following t staff 
development, policy and procedural development and clarification, 
strengthening, streamlining, and decentralising the OFCCP's 
enforcement effort, and enhancing OFCCP's role in preparing for 
the challenges of the current and future workforce. 

As you will find, I am providing you a great deal of paper. 
I have attached excerpts from the Federal Contract Compliance 
Manual (FCCM) setting out OFCCP monitoring requirements, a copy 
of recent direction to the field to maintain monitoring logs, 
copies of the monitoring logs from our area offices, ind various 
letters from our field to contractors informing them of the 
results of our monitoring. 

Rather than sending moi'e paper, I would like to meet with you and 
dis, •'•88 our monitoring system, the information and data that we 
currently have, and where we go from here. Please let me know of 
a time and place that is convenient for you. 
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Background 

(OpSSr.^n^f^''^ of Federal co.-.tract ComrUance Program* 

^ncm^M^n ' ^ *tt«pti to correct the violations through 
hi fio^:^ **^*^«P*^« BUccesiful, the reiult. 

^S*^? letter Of Commitment (LOG) or a 
conciliation Agreement (CA), 

iSS^'i""*** ^^^.^'"•c*^ »inor violatitme such as minor changes 
ihJaSi ii" ''•f^^i?,?'* "Vision, to job gr^pSy J^i?^ 

changes in availability estimates, and any other iinor deficiency 
that is readily correctable. An LOC is used only i^ere the 
contractor had made a gocd faith sffort to^pXy, 

^.^Jl "■•2.^? »;tfrioI or serious violations. For 

example, a CA is required in all discrimination cases, when an 
Si^l^JL'"?^"^ deficiencies, when a contractor har"Sit«tia??y 
deviated from a previous AAP, failure to comply with a LOC and 
generally anytime that a show cause noticfS?. b^er iisu^; " 

Termination Dates 

CA« must have tenaination dates based upon the minimum time 
^^l^f^J^"" contractor to- correct the deficiencies, 
normally one year, CAs may be extended to two years when 
iMJcessary- Termination dates may extend beyond two years only 
demonstrated that it would be impossible for the 
^riS? correct all deficiencies within the two-year 

LOCs normally will not exceed six months and rarely exceed one 
year. Termination dates beyond one year may only be neaotiated 
Where it can be demonstrated that it would be impossible to 
correct all deficiencies within the one-year period.. 

Reporting Requirements 

Reporting requirements n.ay be incorporated into both CAs and 
LOGS, The purpose of such -progress reports" is to ensure 
compliance with the underlying agreement. They should contain 
sufficient infonration and be submitted frequently enough to 
enable thorough revie%; of c«npliance with the agreement. 
Reporting may not be required in either a CA or LOC for 
deficiencies corrected before the onsite review is completed. 

Progress reports should not be required more frequently than 
8«ni-annually, and, of course, would not extend beyond the dnte 
of the underlying document. 
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Field Monitoring 

The FCCM at section 8-150 requires timely evaluation of progress 
reports. The reports are to be evaluated by OFCCP within 15 days 
of receipt and an evaluation promptly forwarded to the 
contractor* 

The OFCCP field has instituted various logging systems uo ensur« 
that progress reports arf received when due and to record the 
results of the reviews ''f the reports. OFCCP National Oi'fice on 
April 8, 1986, issued a luomorandum to the field requiring that 
they institute a tracking system that provides, as a minimum, the 
dates by which reports are to be submitted and the results of the 
evaluations of the reports. 

While the National Office provided a forma:: to the field for 
logging progress reports, we did not require that it be used. 
The field is free to uae its own log as long as the required 
information is collected. Some area offices have computerized 
the process while others use manual logs. 

Number of Progress Reports Received 

CAs and LOCs obtained by OFCCP during FY '85, FY '86> and FY '87 
number as follows t 

YEAR CAs LOCs 

1,158 2,106 
1,342 1,999 
1.017 1,408 

I75T7 

Based on these agreements, there vere 10,076 progress reports for 
the three ysar perioil. 

Construction Monitoring Reports 

Eatimating that one third of the agreements resulted from 
construction compliance reviews, the number of construction 
progress reports monitored would be 3,359. 
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R«8Ult8 of Monitoring 

Monitoring by the field results in sv. •'*ral different findings. 
When there are problems, follow up is by phone and letter. In 
one category, contractors sometimes fail to submit the reports. 
When a report is not submitted, the contractor is no longer in 
compliance and is subject to enforcement action. 

Sometimes reports are received, but they are incomplete or 
inaccurate. Under these circumstances, the deficiencies in the 
report are pointed out and a timeframe for submission of the 
corrected data specified. 

Usually the reports submitted do fulfill the contractors' 
cormitments. 

\uixsn tho required reporting is fulfilled and the CA or LOG 
expires, monitoring of the particular contractor ceases until it 
is selected for another review or some problem comes to the 
attention of OFCCP. 

Attachments 
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U.S. Department of LatOt 



MEMORANDUM FOR: 



FROM? 



SUBJECT: 



Employment Standards Administration 
Otfica ot Federal Contract 
Compliance Programs 
Washington. O.C. 20210 

DEC M 1987 

JAMES J. BRUDNEY 
Counsel 

Labor Subcommittee r Senate Labor and 
HumM Resources Committee 





SeconS submlsclon: Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance Programs 



In regard to your requf-st for (1) examples of and explanation of 
the debsrK=r»t preesss, (2) expl«n«ti->n of the criteria used for 
determining whether a violation is rajor or minor and (3) 
historical information on compliance reviews of the nigh tech 
industry, I am providing you the following Information: 

DEBARMENT/ENFORCEMENT 

I have attached for your information and review a memorandum 
which outlines the process for debarments. As you know, a 
debarment Is an Integral part of the r.nforcen'.^nt process and Is 
closely parallel to a contempt order. It Is t.vSt commonly 
ordered by the Secretary when, aLter a full evldentla. y hearing, 
a ruling lo made requiring certain remedies and uhe contractor 
refuses to comply. I will be more than happy to discuss this 
issue in more detail when we meet. 

I have also attached copies of the two most recent debarment 
actions • 

DETERMINATION OP CHARACTER OF VIOLATION 

Whenever OFCCP, during the course of a compliance review, finds a 
violation or "deficiency", corrective action Is taken and OFCCP 
monitors the corrective action either through a Conciliation 
Agreement (CA) or Letter of Commitment (LOC) . As a general rule, 
CAS are used for major deficiencies and LOCs are used for minor 
deficiencies. (Major deficiencies or violations would Include 
such things as substantial deviation from an affirmative action 
program, failure to comply with an LOC, any and all instances of 
diBcriinlnatlon, and, generally, those matters for which a 
show-cause notice would be Issued. Minor deficiencies would 
include, typically, shortcomings in written affirmative action 
programs, such as required changes ot goals, revisions of job 
groups, changes of availability estimates and other deficiencies 
readily correctable.) 
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OM vt \tk% JMjor teMSit^ ox MViii9 two Xcf«l4 oi cXoain9 
docuJi««ts is Ui4t it s^rorxdM oar fi«ld rop¥osoot«tivo» vf'VAtAr 
flMitoility im rMoiviftf 4tfieiosei«t toumd in Xhm procMA of a 
eoM^MC* sofioir« 

CONf&IAiiCft MVIBNS I« MXOI tSCft XlM9VftXU 

¥o foeiiitAto rMpoadi»« to yoor r«qtto»t, im b«v» dofinvd tbot* 
coBp«aitc ««go9*^ in so«««vc:k or MM<««tiirj o£ fetmieml 
oqttipM«c M MStoors liigii toch iftdMtry. sp«citic«liy« «• 
b4«o «lftt«r»iMd tttOM •otaUitlMMOtft tP im •hi^ toch* vtoicli com 
»ftd«jr tiM foXIOffiaf tcudftra Xa4attri«X CoM CiZCI< 357 
(COBptttor «a4 Otrioo a^aijiMiitli 3<f < C o— wiotio— ^iUipMiitli 
J#7 CSXoetroftic CoapoAtlitt Mi AGC0t80C&M>l 37$ CCai4od MiMiXvt 
M« Sp«o» Vtf's^eXMli 3$f (NiscvXXoMOos SXoctricaX Mtchisoxy, 
SqtiifMit ]i«p9>li«»)l 3IX <S«AC«h« Mtoctioa« u«irXfAtio«,. 
«iiiJ«aco# tatttXMX Sfst««»« XuuwMfltJ m4 dinivMatli 3ta 

CoftttoXXit^ tMtJt«a»at«}« 

Att«cii«4 1ft A ooftptttor prifttottt rotXocttftg «XX coapXioAC* r«vi*v« 
or co«p«Alos is UM 4i6ov«-Xi«ttd SXCs siACC mc«X YMr X9f4. 
TlUs printout ia4Xe«to« ooupMy im* «4dro8s# work tore* 
coapositloSf ^itM ot Mch stof of tho eospXiAoco rvvi^Wy ttM 
doiiciooPX'ea toiwd oad ttoo Mturo o< ««ttXMiiit. W# wiXX 
a4ppy to MpXftia tim« f«rtti«r tdovXA yoo roquiro it« 

X Ml aXso ottMkiAf tte CA/tOC X09S rteoivftd f ro« our C«ov«r *ad 
Soft rraacioco Mi iowii wiieii wiXi coftpxot« tAo BcgioAsX ri^cords 
«o«t to yott MrXior. 

Att4c2wO«tA. 
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OEBARMENT/ENFORCEMSNT 



ENFORCEMENT PROCESS: Compliance Reviewt 

A« When apparent vlol&tions are found during a compliance 
review the contractor is given notice by one of the 
following: 

1. Predetermination Notice - Where pattern or practice 
discrimination 

2. Letter of Deficiencies - where AAP deficiencies, 
individual discrimination or unresolved class 
discrimination 

B. Violations which are confirmed by the BOS are 

K^itsrisl vicisticRs* src received through s 
Conciliation Agreement and minor violations through a 
Letter of Committment • 

C« A Show Cause Notice is issued where matters cannot be 
settled. It gives contractor 30 days to show cause why 
OFCCP should not proceed to enforcement. 

D. If contractor fails to show cause or to settle issues 
by a conciliation Agreement, the ARA recomoiends 
enforcement. (A Conciliation Agreeiseat must be 
executed where a Show Cause Notice is issued.) 

E. Enforcement is initiated by the Assistant Regional 
Administrator (ARA). The ARA forwards enforcement 
recommendation to Regional Solicitor of Labor(RSOT.) 
except for no\^l or unprec edented issues i 

(1) Novel or unprecedented issues are submitted to the 
National Office for review prior to enforceawint. 

<2) If OFCCP National Office approves enforceaent the 
case is usually referred to National solicitor of 
Labor (NSOL.) 

F. ^*SOL or RSOL issues an administrative complai'.:t to the 
ct>ntractcr setting out the alleged violations and the 
relief sought. 

(X) The contractor has 20 days to file an answer with the 
Administrative Law Judge. 

(2) After concluding prehearing procedure an 
administrative hearing is held. 
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Vor Executive order cases the Administrative Law 
Judge reconmends findinge/ conclusion and decision to 
the Secrotary of Labor « 

For section 503 & 28 U.S.C. 2012 casee the 
Adainistrative Law Judge reconnends findings / conclusion 
and decision to the Assistant Secretary for the' 
Eaploynent Standarde Administration. 

G« The Secretary or Aesistant Secretary coneideis the 
racotcmended decision, and any exceptions filed by the 
parties and iesuee a final Adainistrative Order. 

(1) An Adminietrative order enjoins the violations, 
requires remedies/ and provides for eanctione. 

(2) Sanctions may include cancellation/ termination/ or 
debarment of existing coptracte. 

(3) In some instances cancellation/debarment ie effective 
upon issuance of the order} in otHere sanctions are 
iapoeed only if the contractor fails to comply with the 
actions required by the Adminietrative Order. 

H. Expedited Hearing 

il) Under certain circumstances/ such as violation of a 
conciliation agreement/ an expedited hearing may be 
held. 

(2) The major differences between regular and expedited 
hearings have to do with the extent of prehearing 
discovery. The reeults of both typee of processes Are 
the same. 



(Mote: In the Interest cf tconosy, >ertrin additional naterl* 
accoapanying thia atateacnt vaa retf Jned In the files of the cost 
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Women mml Employment, Inc. 

1217 Lm SM. aw««%^ Vfm VlriMt 



Itnator ltotx«nbAUB CoMsltt** 
Itlghbor ft VUM«n Rttourccru 
129 Dlrk««n S«n«t* Building 
toshlngton* D.C. 20S10 
1997 



)««r Mr. Bru^n*y» 



KoVMber 24, 



Z «■ writing thl« l«tt«r concerning th« h««rlng« In 
«hlch th« •ub->coBBltt«« of th« ••nat« labor and hUMn 
r««ourc«« coMlttM hacrd t««tlBony from woaan Mho ar* trying 
to gain accaaa to highway joba. 

Tn August ifite. Danlta Baaklna« a auaaar law Intam 
rott tha unlvaralty of Alabama wrota a raaaarch p«p«r on tha 
Dta**n«l hiring practlcaa of tha Naat Virginia Dapartaant of 
Clghwaya. According to thla rapozrt "for tha purpoaaa of 
rrltlna thla raport* It took a fraados of Infroaatlon act 
raquaat to tha dapartvant'a coaalaalonar bafora tha 
kfflnuitlva action plan for S9t6 and 1967 finally arrlvad. 
rha docxmant waa fraahly draftad, Incoaplata, and aavan 
lontha lata. Statlalcal aaployaant data aa of Nay, 2986 
ravaalad tha following nuabara of full-tlaa KVDOK aaploy^a 
jraaantly wnriUng In ta aklllad craft catagory". 



BLACK MOMKN - 
BLACK HtM 
HISPANIC MOMIN 
HISPANIC fOI^ - 
HHITI WOMEN - 
HHITS MBN 



1 
29 
0 
1 
9 

2030 



Aa you raad thlr vt'.aony. plcaaa kaap In alnd that 
MVDOH 1* tha largcat atatC ^aployar and a prlaa aourca for 
Job opportunltlaa for woaan and alnorltlaa, aapaclally In tha 
uril araaa of tha atata**. 

I hopa that thaaa haarlnga will halp thla coaxlttaa 
sattar undaratand tha anoraoua obataclaa woaan auat faca In 
rdar to gat a chanca at a dacant paying job. Aa a journay 
lavcl carpantar and advocata for thaaa woaan, I atrongly urga 
:hat you conaldar the taatlaony and taka quick and poaltlva 
kc'don to raqulra anforcaaant of tha lawa alraady on tha 
>ooka. By tha V««r 2000. all p«opla living In povarty will ba 
foaan and children. Thla coaalttaa h«a tha opportunity to do 
loaathlng about tha faalnlzatlon or povarty. 

For tha woaan I work with and for ayaalf . I aa. 

Vary truly youra. 



Mm Dlohl 
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NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 

CONiMlSSION ON BEHAVIORAL AKD SOOAL SQENCES AND EDUCATION' 
2101 Constttwcion Avmuf M»>uri|ton, D C *04l$ 

AND REUWroSOOAL ISSUES l^^JJ»-35W 

December 1, 1987 



Senator Howard M. Metzenbaum 
Chair, Subcoanittee on Labor 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
608 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20517 

Dear Senator Metzenbaum: * 

I would like to congratulate you on "olding hearings on women in 
nontraditional Joba. Integrating Jobs in industries such as 
construction and high technology is critical for achieving equal 
employment opportunity and economic independence for women. The 
attached statement summarizes the research on women in 
nontraditional, blue -collar Jobs whicti X hope you will find helpful 
in your deliberations. 

If tlere are any questions, please don't hesitate to contact me. 



Sincerely, 




Study Director 

.BOF:pd 
Enclosure 



nt NihOHtl Z««ft» Cownl ir tSt ,»>,a^l 0ftr,hnt tttnty tf t\t StutHst MUfmy *f Sawn tnt t\t Nit^nil AuUmy «f tHgiHtmnt 
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WOMEN IN NONTRADITIONAL JOBS 
Testimony Submitted to the 

Subcommittee on Labor 
Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources 



By 

Brigid O'Farrell, Study Director* 
Committee on Women's Employment and Related Social Issues 
National Research Council, National Academy of Sciences 



November 30. 1987 



* This statement Is based on work done by the author vhile a Research 
Associate » Center for Research on Women. Wellesley College, and does not 
represent the work of the Committee on Women's Employment and Related 
Social Issues, National Research Council, National Academy of Sciences. 
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From 1974 to 1986, I was Research Associate at the Center for 
Research on Women, Wellesley College. During that time, X carried out 
research on women entering unskilled, semiskilled and skilled blue-collar 
jobs traditionally done by men, primarily in large, unionized, industrial 
factories. I also published several literature reviews on this subject. 
These publications have been made available to the subcommittee , 

Based on my own research, as well as studies of women coal miners, 
steelworkers, truck drivers, utility workers, shipbuilders and 
construction workers, I conclude that the individual experiences of the 
women who testified before the subcommittee are not unique, but rather 
present concrete examples of more general trends in both the progress and 
the problems for womer entering nontraditional blue-collar work. In this 
testimony I will uriefly summarize the research findings in the are -is of 
enforcement, women's experiences, male coworkers and supervisors, and 
unions, with some emphasis on the construction trades. 

THE PROBLEM 

In the United States today there are over 28 million workers in 
blue-collar jobs; 30 percent of the total labor force. Slightly over 5 
million of the blue-collar workers are women who comprise 18 percent of 
'he blue-collar work force These women, like men, work out of economic 
necessity as well as for challenge, accomplishment and companionship. 
Their work experiences, however, fall into two distinct categories; 
traditional and nontraditional. The majority work in the lowest paying. 
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lease skilled operative and assembly jobs cradicionally held by women such 
as sewer, sciccher or machine operator. A small, buc growing number of 
women, however, work in higher paying skilled jobs cradicionally held by 
men; for example plumber, die -maker, auto assembler, sweeper. 

The exclusion of women from craft crades and che designacion of jobs 
as male and female in che induscrial seccing vas firmly escablished ac che 
curn of che cencury (Milkman, 1983; Tender, 1979). During World War II 
women encered skilled blue -collar jobs in unprecedenced numb^s. The 
governmfnc accively rocruiced women and pressured resiscenc employers co 
hire chem. Similar efforcs wore chen made co recum women co cradicional 
jobs afcer che war (Chafe, 1972; Milkman. 1976). During che lasc twency 
year£ women again have begun co encer chese jobs, chis cime in response co 
combined pressures from individual women seeking new job opporcunicies and 
che enforcemenc of equal employmenc opporcunicy laws. 

The designacion of jobs as male or female has changed over cime, buc 
we now define noncradicional jobs as chose in which women form a 
considerably smaller proporcion of che occupacion (less chan 20 percenc) 
Chan cheir currenc share of che cocal employed populacion, now 42 percenc 
(Rycina and Bianchi, 1984). Using chis definicion we find chac 39 ouc of 
41 decailed crafc occupacions lisced by che Deparcmenc of Labor are 
noncradicional. Only one cradicional crafc, princing, is more chan 15 
percenc female. Over half of che chircy-eighc operacive occupacions and 
nine ouc of cen non-farm laborer occupacions are noncradicional (U.S. 
Deparcmenc of Labor, 1984a). 

Under governmenc guidelines, employers and unions have developed 
affirmacive accion plans Co accively recruic, hire, crain and promoce 
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women into jobs from which chey vere excludc.H in the past. Hundreds 
ofemployers, Including large corporaticns like General Electric and 
American Telephone and Telegraph (AT&T), as well as local construction 

contractors have reviewed their employment policies, assessed cheir 

I 

employees and the available pool of women in che surrounding comnuniLV. to 

/ 

determine- where more women should be employed. In addition to stopping 
discriminatory procedures, for example firing women,,«hen they marry, they 
have Identified jobs from which women have been-'^xcluded, set. specific 
numerical goals for the ntimber of women they need to hire and promote In 
those jobs, established a time frame, and developed programs for reaching 
the goals. 

Affirmative action programs can be voluntary on the part of the 
employer or negotiated as part of the collective bargaining agreement 
Evidence suggests, however, chat most programs are either required because 
the employer does work under contract to the federal government or because 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission has Investigated complaints of 
sex discrimination filed against the company. Employers themselves report 
that little progress would have been made without the federal pressure and 
threat of costly law suits (O'Farrell and Harlan, 1984). 

Under such affirmative action programs some change has occurred, but 
progress has generally been slow for women In blue -collar jobs; slower 
than for women In management and professional jobs. In the major category 
of craft worker there are over 500,000 women; an Increase from 3 percent 
of the total In 1970 to 6 percent In 1980. Efforts have been most 
successful for entry level jobs. During this same time period the 
unskilled laborer category went from 3 percent to 11 percent women. The 
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actachcd Cable shows the progress worsen have made In chree major 

nontradlcional categories skilled crafc. transporcaclon operative and 

laborer. (These are che mosc *'ecent figures far which comparative data 

are available « ) ^ 

Some employers and scholars ar^ue chaC ^h.i. slow progress is due to 
the lack ot available, qualified, Interesr^ i «on;on. Managers m a study 
of over 200 Ir.rge corporations, concluded 'The^e Is no ready supply of 
female applicants for nontraditional blue -co liar jobs" (Sha'^ffer and 
LynCon, 1979.67-71). While many women do not seek nontradttlonal jobs 
(Hoffman and Reid, 19S1, Barrett, 1980; Rosen. 1981) there Is growing 
evidence Lhat women are Interested when In facr. jobs are available to 
cheiu. 

While the preferences of Individual women ati* important, the pace of 
Integration in blue -collar jobs is also stronp,Iy affected by Internal 
organizational barriers in che areas of recruicment . training and mobility 
and excemal business constramcs, such as che «-jaomy and technological 
change. While the research is limited to qualiCi'rrft. mostly exploratory 
studies on women who have succeeded In nontradiCional jobs and large 
companies und^r federal enforcement piocedures, ic piovldes a sound base 
from which to question theories and policies ^hi>,i 1 >i.us primarily on the 
qualifications and initiative of individual womtn whu arr the women who 
have moved co these jobs? 

WOMEN CARPENTERS, MACHINISTS AiND UBORERS 

In general, the women now in nontraditlonal jobs ac somuwhat older, 
in theiv late twenties or early thirties, than men entciir;?; at the same 
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time who art mora likely to be in their late teens or early twenties. 
These women are likely to have had experience supporting themselves and 
families In traditional female jobs. For the most part high schools, 
vocational schools and federal job training programs continue to track 
women into traditional jobs (Harlan, 1985; Marlnl and Brenton, 1984; 
Walteand Berryman, 1984) and young women continue to view work as a 
temporary phenomena (Barrett, 1979) despite the reality of women's 
Increasing participation In the work force, even with young children. 

Women In cosl mines, steel mills, msnufacturlng plants, construction 
sites and shipyards, uo name a few, report that they are satisfied with 
their work, and are more *;atlsfiad than women In traditional jobs, white 
or blue-collar, with the pay and the actual content of the worlc Itself. 
I.e. the tasks performed and skills used. While money Is the primary 
reason for working In these jobs It Is also Important to the women that 
the Jobs are more challenging, Interesting and provide more opportunity 
than their previous jobs (Hammond and Mahoney. 1983; Lembrlght and Klemer, 
1982; Walshok, 1981). There Is also evidence that over time women's 
satisfaction In these jobs Is very similar to the men with whom they work 
(Hclllwee. 1982; Harlan, 1984). 

There are also differences among nontraditional women. The pioneers, 
for example, are a special group of women; the first to try nontraditional 
jobs in an organization. They reached their jobs through personal 
initiative, often filing union grievances and going to state and federc. 
agencies with charges of sex discrimination to open these jobs. They 
describe themselves and are described by others as "fighters, brave, 
rugged, tough, aggressive, confident and willing to take a chance" (Harlan 
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and O'Farrell, 1982). These women often had sone exposure to 



nontraditional Jobs in the past and/or family members who worked in the 
trade or industry. They are more likely to have some college and to be 
single heads of families than others (Deaux and Ullman, 1983; Hammond and 
Mehoney, 1983; Walshok, 1981; O'Farrell, 1980). In the pioneer 
situation, be fore major organizational changes are made usually through 
formal affirmative action agreements, women continue to overcome 
significant barriers, including harassment from male coworkers and 
supervisors. 

HALE COWORKERS AND SUPERVJSORS 

Haras jiment by male coworkers and supervisors is a well documented and 
often cited problem for women in nontraditional blue collar Jobs, both in 
the popular media and in the research literature. The harassment takes 
may forms of both mental and physical abuse. While a serious problem for 
many women it is one that can be anticipated and overcome. In the i jent 
studies, cited above, about thirty-percent of the women interviewed 
reported harassment. It is clearly most severe for the first women, but 
appears to lessen over time, be directed to a few women» and come from a 
relatively few men. In a study of women in a auto plant, for example, 
Gruber and BJorn (1982) found that harassment was most severe for women 
who were either unmarried, young, black or in the lower status Jobs. 

Several studies also point to a greater problem with foremen than 
coworkers (Gruber and BJorn, 1982, Deaux and Ullman » 1983, O'Farrell, 
1980). In one company, for example, a foreman had had to train women on 
the Job which increased their work load This additional work went 
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unrecognized by higher level managers. At the same time, these women 
might be promoted above the foreman who wa- raining them. The foreman 
took out his frustrations by harassing the women who worked for him 
(O'Farrell, 1977). 

In each of these studies women also report that, some men are helpful 
and that learning to work with these men Is a major factor In success. 
While some men's hostility toward women Is firmly rooted In sexist beliefs 
about women and their proper role, and is unlikely to change, others are 
rooted more in a fear of job loss and a concern for fairness. Once men 
see that women can actually do the work they are more positive about 
working with women. Having unqualified women on the job has a very 
negative Impact. (Gray, 1984; Deaux and Ullman, 1983; Wftlshok, 1981; 
O'Farrell, 1980; Meyer and Lee, 1978). 

UNIONS 

Male coworkers are often members of labor unions to which women in 
nontradltlonal jobs also belong. Workers In these jobs are the most 
highly organized in the country; for example, 49 percent of construction 
craft workers (except carpenters), 55 percent of machinists, 61 percent of 
metal craft workers, and 85 percent of automobile and equipment operatives 
are organized (U.S. Dept. of Ubor, 1981). Historically, unions have been 
seen as part of the problems for women workers (Hartmann, 1976; Milkman, 
1980) . Craft unions have excluded women for membership and Industrial 
unions have accepted the assignment of men and woiPin to different jobs, 
with different wages, basically reflecting the occupational segregation of 
the workplace. While some unions have fought for equal pay for equal work 
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and a feu for equal pay for comparable worth, none ,)eriousIy challenged 
basic sex typing of Jobs (Steinberg and Cook, 1981; Hilkaan, 1980; 
Wertheimer, 1984). 

Unions, like employers are prohibited from discriminatory practices 
under Title VII of the 196/* Civil Rights Act and the Executive 
Orders. Federal policy in general has held unions responsible along with 
employers for discrimination, i.e. charging them with discriminating 
against women members. For example, federal government agencies have 
filed lawsuits against discriminatory hiring and placement procedures in 
the building trades and discriminatory seniority systems negotiated by 
industrial unions (Newman and Uilson, 1981). There is also evidence that 
unions have not been responsive to the particular needs of women entering 
nontraditional jobs, especially for the pioneer women. They have 
participated in hostile acts, not adequately represented women and been 
resisten' especially to changing seniority systems which would benefit 
women members. For example, in 1982 EEOC analyzed 2,307 charges of 
discrimination against labor unions; thirty- two percent of which charged 
sex discrimination (EEOC, 1982a). 

Unions have also been able to use EEO laws to gain some things thaC 
they were unable to negotiate through collective bargaining (Newman and 
Wilson, 1981). Job posting, for example, is a system where managers must 
p'..jlicly nocify workers what jobs are vacant and workers can then apply 
for or "bid" on those jobs. Without such a system managers can hire and 
transfer workers without any regard for the interests of the workers 
themselves. Job posting is a system of benefit Co both men and women 
which unions have traditionally fought for. Job posting is now also a 
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standard part of affimacive acclon agreeaencs. In the case of one large 
manufacturing company the union had been unsuccessful in negotiating such 
a system until they had the pressure of the equal etsp^oyisent laws 
(O'Farrell. 1980). 

Women have also reported that union members and leaders, like men In 
general, heve become m'^re supportive after the very first Integration 
efforts are over and as women have become more active In the 
unions, developing women's committees and slowly moving Into more 
leadership positions. Even women who are dissatisfied with the unions 
report needing a union on the job (O'Farrell, 1980). One United Mine 
Worker executive board member said that women are beginning to win the 
respect of male miners and union officials: 

Women can do any Job there Is to do underground, although some guys 
still don't want to admit that (Wall St. Journal, 1981). 

The policy of the Federal government, however, has excluded unions 
from Involvement In affirmative action plans except as defendants (Newman 
and Wilson, 1981). The steel Industry consent decree Is the major 
exception. On a day-to-day basis unions can and should play a much more 
active role for women in non traditional jobs; helping to reduce coworker 
hostility, monitoring affirmative action agreements and representing women 
vh^TX they have grievances. The role of unions Is even more Important as 
government enforcement efforts are relaxed (Simon, 1986; O'Farrell and 
Harlan, 1984). Research in Europe and the U.S. calls for a stronger role 
for unions In job Integration in the future (Ratner, 1980). This Is 
particularly crucial In addressing the Internal organizational barriers as 
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v«ll as th« «xt«rnal conscr«incs which continue Co prohibit women* s 
mobility. V« turn now to some o£ Che progress and problams o£ Job 
integration as they develop within construction. 

CONSTRUCTION CRAFT: EXTERNAL RECRUITMENT 

Nothing equals t^e sntisfaction of conrtantly learning, new skills in 
my field ... I enjoy working with wood and creating something anyone 
can see. (Maggie Chalmers, Journeyperso:i Ccrpenter^lxd^rer, 
1979:17). 

There were over a million carpenters in 1983. Along with painters* 
p^unbars and electricians (over 200«000 each) they foro the core of the 
blue*collar aristocrats (UMastnrs, 1975). In 1970, ,4 percent of the 
carpenters^ were women. In 1980« there were lb 000 wotpen carpenters* or 
1.5 percent of the total, a percentage increase sxi^llar to construction 
craft workers as a whole (U.S. Dept. of Ubor, 1982, 1972). Spread out 
over the entire country, however, this often means one w^nan on a 
construction site, where pioneers are still the nors (Riemer, 1979). 

Access to the most highly skilled trades i :en, although not 
exclusively, through formal apprenticeship programs. Thes* apprenticeship 
programs last from 3 to S years and include classrooa and oi% the Job 
training. The Departaent of Labor estimates that in 1981 about 6 percent 
of the registered apprentices were women, up from Just 1,? percent in 
1977. According to the most recent figures from programs reporting to the 
Equal Opportunity Co^anisslon (1982b) 3.7 percent of the construction 
apprentices were women, accounting for 5.2 percent of the drop outs and 1 
percent of the graduates. Participation and graduation rates were even 
lower for women of color. 
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Informal recruitment, family referrals, lack of vocational training, 
especially in shop and math, and upper age limits have been primary 
^barriers to women in apprenticeship (Roos and Reskin, 1984). To expand 
external recruiting sources for apprenticeship, as well as other 
blue-collar jobs, employers and unions must go beyond hig" school shop 
classes, trade schools and the military services, which traditionally 
supplied young men. For example, federally funded recruitment and 
training programs have successfully prepared women, and minorities, 
withnecessary background information to enter apprenticeship (Harlan, 
1985; Kane and Miller, 1981). By 1978 Wider Opportunities for Women 
reported that there were over 150 such programs, working with unions and 
employers through Joint Apprenticeship Councils. They are generally able 
to recruit and train more applicants than they can place (Kane and Miller, 
1982; Wall St. Journal, 1982). 

In addition to the aggressive recruitment strategies mentioned 
earlier, successful programs recommend reaching out specifically to rural 
women and physical education majors because of a general interest in and 
experience with physically demanding work and to women in blue-collar 
community organizations because of their general familiarity with 
blue-collar jobs (Shaeffer and Lynton, 1979). Many women are unfamiliar 
with nontraditional work and employers have found it helpful to provide 
more information about job content, including clear jobs descriptions that 
have information on training and promotion opportunities, hours, pay and 
pressures. More careful recruitment and screening may reduce job 
turnover. For example, in a study of ten public utility companies, Meyer 
and Lee (1978) found that women were much less carefully screened for 
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N'iue^rotlar joos than tor wnite-ccll-i^ ':bi r..c ».urnover races ioc 

*utt.^.oiiar ^obs were nuch r.igiicr ana the authors attributed this tn part 
to the difference in screening procedures. 

Conclusion ♦ 

In sunurary, the fcolioving conclusions are dra-^-n from the existing 
research (O'Farrell and Karlan, i98a). 



1. Federal EEO laws have been important in producing substantial 
changes in ;;he vork forces of targeted firrrs. There- is a growinf; 
acceptance of EEO principles by corporate managers and a 
demonstrated psychological impact on vonen's willingness and 
ability to press their demands for nontraditional jobs. 

2. Most of the successful corporate intervention strategies for 
increasing job integration have been in the areas of recruiting, 
hiring, and training women for previously all male entry-level 
jobs. 

3. An effective recruitment strategy combines active external 
recruitment from nontraditional sources with innovative internal 
recruitment efforts that usually involve changes in company 
seniority systems. Careful screening of applicants results in 
lower turnover, which furthers the long- terra goal of job 
integration. 

4. Preplacement training and supplementary courses for women in 
blue -collar jobs are effective in overcoming women's lack of 
technical education and experience, in helping then to perform 
better on the job, and in increasing their acceptance by male 
coworkers . 

^. The increasing number of women being hired into entry -level Jobs, 
combined with bottlenecks in promotion opportunities, may lead to 
resegregation of the lowest- paying, least-prestigious men's jobs, 
resulting in nev female "ghettos." 

»h*» most effective strategies to ensure that vomen have equal 
ji^K "potion opportunitiei> in an organization are to make initial 
iotf ,issignrcents that place women on career paths with high 
•.i.j'Oii t 'ir.ities for advancement, to make temporary modification > 

iH J icaCions and seniority provisions to Lieet affirmative 
H and to develop methods for individual qualificaM ..i 

« m ,»nd career planning that increase opportunities for 
r<M<i itu\ wor-f'K), 
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7. To increase the chances for ultimate success in reducing job 
segregation, companies should implement their intervention 
programs in areas of projected corporate growth and in 
coordination with long-term plans for technological innovation. 

8. An effective internal administrative structure for planning EEO 
policy and implementing intervention programs is essential for 
ultimate success in job integration. The important elements of 
administrative effectiveness are commitment from top executives 
and line managers (which can be facilitated by staff EEO 
training), a skillful EEO manager, an accurate data manage:aenC 
system, and allocation of sufficient corporate resources for 
implementation and monitoring. 

9. In firms with collective bargaining agreements, the cooperation 
of union staff and officers in eliminating barriers to job 
integration (e.g. changes in job posting, outreach, 
qualification assessment, training and seniority systems) is 
essential for achieving a strong and effective EEO policy. 

Current economic policies and high unemployment limit new 

opportunities and affect recent gains. These concluding recommendations 

attempt to address the realities of today within the context of the 

long-term goal of achieving equal employment opportunity for women and 

men. Future programs and policies should include the following: 

0 federal and state support for the development of alternative EEO 
monitoring systems, the involvement of labor unions in EEO 
negotiations, and upgrading women's jobs; 

o federal and state support for skills training, information 
dissemination, and leadership development; 

o corporate improvement of human resource planning; 



o 



union programs to develop women leaders and to identify EEO 
problems; 

joint union and company initiatives to improve the terms of 
collective bargaining agreements for women workers; and 

cooperatively planned and executed longitudinal comparative 
research by the government, companies, unions, and researchers. 



In summary, Norton (1981) argues persuasively that future affirmative 
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action efforts will be more effective if employers, unions and government 
agencies coordinate their planning with trends in labor force composition 
regional char.gcs in economic opportunities, and technological 



blue-collar jobs, but major progress in job integration and includir^ 
women in retraining efforts for new jobs» seems unlikely without carex-1 
planning and continued government intervention. 

I want to thank the subcommittee for the opportunity to submit this 
testimony and I would be happy to answer any questions that arise. 



innovations. Individual women will continue to seek nontraditional 
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WOMEN IN SELECTED NONTRADITIONAL BLUE -COLLAR OCCUPATIONS 
1970-1980 



OCCUPATIQM 

CRAFT>KINDRRn-» 

CONSTRUCTION: 

Carpenters 

Other Construction 
NONCONSTRUCTION: 

Mechanics & Repair 

Metal Working 

Other Nonconstructlon 

OFERATIV-.THAKSPORTATTnN 
(Driver/Motor Vehicle) 



1980 

^ Worren ^Nurnber^ 

6.0% (566,000) 

1.5% ( 18,000) 

1.9% ( 49,000) 

1.9% ( 64,000) 

3.9% ( 50.000) 

16.0% (385,000) 

8.7% (257,000) 



1970 

% Women (Number > 

3.3% (222.000) 

0.4% ( 3,000) 

0.8% ( 15,000) 

0. 9% ( 25,000) 

1. ^% ( 17,000) 
8.5% (162,000) 

4.0% (104,000) 



mvm MSQRTvR 11.6% (515,000) 3.0% (137,000) 

Construction 2.5% ( 20,000) o.5% ( 4,000) 



Manufacturing 15.7% (151,000) 5.9% 



( 60,000) 



Other Industries 12.7% (344,000) 3.9% ( 73,000) 

U.S. Department of Labor. Employment and Earntngg. Household Data-Annual Averages, 
lable A-16 Employed Persons by Occupation group, sex and age, January 1972. 
Table 21 Employed Persons by Occupation, sex and age, January 1982. 



* Does not Include supervisors not classified elsewhere. 
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TOt Th« Konorablt Howard Httztnbauc 
Chairman, Tha Labor Subcoacltt«« 
Tha Unitad Stataa Sanata 
428 Dirktan Sanata Office Building 
Vathington, D.C. 20510 

FROMtTha Housing Advocatat, Inc. 
240 The Colonial Arcada 
530 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 

REi Hearing on Vomen and Vork 

DATEiNovember 15, 1987 

Thd Housing Advocates, Inc. wishes to submit a statement 
regarding its own experience with regard to the berriers end 
discrimination preventing the participation of women in road 
construction work* As a private non-profit agency operating in 
tha Greater Cleveland area over thf. past twelve years, we have 
focused our efforts on the issue of oq*JAl housing opportunity* 
One of the problems in achieving this goal in behelf of female 
heads of households is the lack of financial resources to secure 
decent housing in our community* One factor contributing to 
this problem is sex segregation in many occupations that 
traditionally restrict women to Jobs that pay less* 

Our agency undertook a project promoting n on -traditional 
Jobs for women, focusing on female headed households on public 
assistance* Calling the project The Women's Action Agenda in 
Employment, we directed our efforts toward road construction 
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where aaUriea exceed those gen-jraUy aViiUble to women and 
enployera have affiroative reaponaibiUtiea to promote feoale 
participation, apccificaUy Federal Aid to Highwaya, 23 U.S.C* 
UO, Executive Order U246 and in Ohio, Governor Celeate*a 
Executive Order 84-9. See Exhibit I. 

The protect has worked cooperatively with The Office of 
Human Reaourcea of The Ohio Department of Transportation and The 
Ohio Department of Adm in i s t ra ti v<i Services through whom we 
receive the announcements of approved trsinin. positions for 
rosd construction projects and contractor compliance reports. 

Our efforts, often successful in securing a training 
opportunity for women, have totally failed to provide any long 
term training or employment. Of the four women recently placed 
with construction compsnies doing business on highway projects 
funded in whole or in part by federal monies, none has worktid 
more than 9 dsys for any one contractor. This has occurred in 
apite of the fact that three of these women were working in 
training slot positions. Pursuant to 23 C.F.R. Section 230.111, 
training slot positions were established to provide on the Job 
training to assist women snd minorities to qualify for Jour- 
neyman status. See Exhibit 2, pa^e 39. 

In order to determine whether our experience was typicsl 
of the manner In which the program has been implemented by area 
contractors, we requested and received a report on the utiliza- 
tion of training slot positions from the Ohio Department of 
Transportation. The report we received reflects many examples 
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of Disuse of the program. See Exhibit 3. For example, In a 
single training slot position (laborer grade checker /dumpmao) , 
a contractor (The Horvit« Company) on a specific project (86- 
0857) has employed four different women as of July 1, 1987. 
Similarly, a laborer position with Great takes Construction 
Company on Project Number 86-067A has been filled by three 
different women. 

In the latter case, one of the women filling the training 
slot secured her Job through our project. As a result of only 
receiving employment for a total of four days, ahe filed a coa- 
plaint with tlte Ohio Department of Transportation. At issue was 
the absence of any training followed by a termination alleging 
her inability to perform the Job. By her complaint the in- 
dividual raised, as factors in her treatment, the fact that she 
was a black woman. Th<' conclusioli of the investigation was a 
finding that the training was mishandled* See Exhibit A, Of 
concern is the fact that, in spite of their finding, The Ohio 
Department of Transportation advised the trainee that it was 
without the authority t" correct the situation or provide her 
relief. See Exhibit 5. 

The preceding individual experience demonstrates thAt 
problems identified by our project in 1985 continue to exist* I 
have enclosed a copy of a report issued by The Women's Action 
Agenda in Enploynent in January of 1986 covering the 1985 
highway construction season. Entitled, "A Study of Employment 
of Uomen in S ts te Funded Construction: Hoad Blocks not Road 
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Work*\ the report reflects a perv«bive pattern of not meeting 
the Soal of 6«9^ woaen* Based on reports filed by contractors 
with thil Ohio Departnent of Transportation, District 12, seven 
contraciore set their goal during only one month between May and 
October 1985. Only one contractor had met the goal for more 
than one month. One company who had been awarded contracts 
to tailing almost six million do liars had employed no women a t 
all. Finally, ^ times as many "female hours" were concentrated 
In apprenticeship and training programs as In journeyman or non- 
trade occupations* See Summary of Study on page 2 of the 
report* 

The Importance of the hearing now being held Is r«vt on^y tc 
show that women are not benefitting from the frografts put In 
place by the legislative and exec*Jtlve branches of our govern- 
metf^* But of even greater algnlflcance Is the fact that. In the 
absence of specific action by the Congress, no Improvement In 
this situation Is likely to occur* I have attached a response 
from the Secretary of Transportation when provided with our 
report eighteen months ago* Ue were assured that special 
attention would be given to the problems we had ld«nclfl^d when 
the Federal Highway Administration performed Its annu:&l review* 
In fact, the absence of adequate staff has prevented any on-site 
reviews from taking place. See Exhibits 6 and 7* 

In order to Insure that the nondiscrimination and afflraa- 
tlve action assurances incorporated in the highway construction 
programs are met, we submit the following recommendations from 

4» 
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the Wotacn's Action Agcndi m Employment Project of The Housing 
Advoca tc s > Inc • : 

I* Contractors bidding on state and tcderal ai>:,.wiis' 
projects should be required tu de;:3Jinrratc A.^t. ^ ^^ij,.:--- 
the nondiscrimination and afflrsjative action -^.ii*. . 

!• Contractors mer-t^u i 
receive preference over chos<e <^»5. i. 

3, Monltoilng ot cun t : »* ^ tv » . in- 
state funded hlf.hway projects ^.houlr. 



I would like to taV » 
appreciation f">r >Lic^. r- 
testinony. Th*» Voi^*"i* 
welcome the opf*ortunitv co , 
Is seeking eltr'irto 



' ^ ^ - n O a 

f ^ 1 * I r t »r> 

I 

' : r K 



Sub© 1 1 tc i 



MarilY 
Prol- 



- I r econonjy, the report entitled "A Study 
4- . :>tate Funded Construction: Road Blocks Not 
m the files of the committee^ 
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STAie OF OHIO 

£xecuti\3c Btpartmnit 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR ^ 

A H E H D E D EXECUTIVg ORDER 84 »9 

WHEREAS f the Fourteenth Amendraent to the Constitution of 
the United States requires the State ot Ohio to assure that all 
persons have equal employment opportunity on State public works 
contracts; and 

WHEREAS, by the enactment of Section 4112.02 and relaceii 
sections oC the Ohio Revised Code, the Ohio General Assen)bly has 
prohibited employers, labor organizations and joint labor- 
(nanagcmeiit committees controlling apprentice training programs 
from engaging in any unlawful discriminatory practices and has 
thereby declared the elimination of such discriminatory practices 
to be the public policy of this State; and 

WHEREAS, by the enactment of Section 153. S91 of the Ohio 
Revised Code, the Ohio General Assembly has required that uvorv 
State contract for the construction* alteration or repair of ^ny 
public building or public work must contain an antt»1tscrminjt !on 
covenant binding upon the contractor, subcontractor* or any 
pt;rson acting on his/hor behalf; and 

WHEREAS, the above-mentioned Stat<; laws, together with 
forfeiture and cancellation penalties prescribed in Section 
153.60 of the Ohio Revised Code, demonstrate the General 
Assembly's intention, consistent with the State's constitutional 
mandate under the Fourteenth Amendment, that public contracts 
shall be performed only by contractors who comply with Ohio Ij-s 

♦« 
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WiiCReASr despite exisLing state and federal laws and 
regulations that prohibit eroploymenL discrimination on the basis 
of sex, women have been and continue to be grossly underrepr**- 
sented as craft workers in the construction industry nationally 
and in Ohioi and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to the Consent Decree of Advocates for 
Women , et al. vs. F. Ray Marshall and the U.S. Department o t 
Labor, it has been the policy of the federal government since 
1978 to require construction contractors and subcontractr.rs to 
e:»cablish separate and distinct employment goals for women an.l 
ro-inorities on federal and federally^assisted construction 
projectsi and 

WHEREAS, current State of Ohio Implementing Rules and 
Regulations on Equal Employment Opportunity for State and State- 
assisted construction do not provide for separate and distinct 
erai>loyment goals for women on State and State-assisted 
construction projects, but include women within employment goals 
for minorities on State-funded construction projects instoa-l; an.1 

WHEREAS, this Executive Order Shall not in any way limit 
the intent of the Executive Order dated January 27, 1972, but 
shall be construed as consistent therewith; the goals ant) 
standards of female participation, to be promulgatiid by i ho K-pi.il 
Employment Opportunity Coordinator, shall be in adiiition to any 
standards of minority participation established in the previous 
Executive Order. 

MOW, THKHEKORE, I, Richard F. Celeste, Governor of Ohi.i, 
under and pursuant to the authority vested in me by tne 
Constitution and laws of in order to assure effective 
implowentation of the mandate of the Fourteenth Amendment to th./ 
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Services, through the State Equal Bmployment Opportunity 
Coordinator* shall establish uniform statewide goals for the 

utilization of women on state and state-assisted construction ^ 

contracts* The percentage of female utilizatio/i set out in this 

order is to he expressed in terms of female hours of training and 

employment as a proportion of the total hours to be workeiJ by the 

contractor's entire work force in each craft or trade on all 

projects* both state and non-state* in the State of Ohio during 

the performance of the contract or subcontract* 

Goals for the utilization of women on such State or State- 
assisted construction projects may exceed but may not fall short 
of those currently in use by the federal government at the 
effective date of this Order* 

No state contractor's compliance status shall be 3udge*1 
alone by whether or not goals and timetables are met* Rather* 
each contractor's compliance posture shall be reviewed and 
determined by examining the contents of the contractor's program 
and his/her good faith efforts to implewent such program to mei?t 
the goals herein established* 

This Order shall take effect immediately and the Director 
of the Department of Administrative Services* through the StJt*.- 
Equal Employment Opportunity Coordinator* is further direi.te»l tn 
promulgace the changes in existing EEO Rules and Rcg-jlations 
necu-jsacy to confotm to the intent of this Order within 120 da/s 
of the filing of this Amended Executive Order 84<-9* 



4» 
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This Amended Executive Order clarifies and further 
impl<»ments Executive Order 84-9. 




IN WITNESS WHEREOF, by ray 
Authenticating Officer, I h3ve 
hereunto subscribed my name and 
caused the Great Seal of the 
State oC Ohio to be affixed at 
Columbus, this 3 0 day of 
November, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand, nine hundred 
eighty-four. 




Otticur tor 
hard F. Celesti 
sed Code 
107.15) 



ATTEST: 



Secretary ot State 



Fjjod in the Office of fho Scc.-•i^.:^ 



■I •JJC 



c* . - - ■ ^ — • 
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§200,!1 

submit an updated Title V! imple- 
menting plan to the Regional Federal 
Highway Administrator for approval 
or disapproval. 

(12) Develop Title VI information 
for dissemination to the general public 
and. where appropriate, in languages 
other than EInglish. 

(13) Establishing procedures for pre* 
grant and postgrant approval reviews 
of State programs and applicants for 
compliance with Title VI require- 
ments; i.e.. highway location, design 
and relocation, and persons seeking 
contracts with the SUte. 

(14) Establish procedures to identify 
and eliminate discrimination when 
found to exist. 

(15) Establishing procedures for 
promptly resolving deficiency status 
and reducing to writing the remedial 
action agreed to be necessary, all 
within a period not to exceed 90 days. 

0200.11 Proccdum for procewing Title 
VI rcricwt. 

(a) If the regional Title VI review 
report contains deficiencies and rec- 
ommended actions, the report shall be 
forwarded by the Regional Federal 
Highway Administrator to the Divi- 
sion Administrator, who will forward 
it with a cover letter to the State high- 
way agency for corrective action. 

(b) The division office* in coordina* 
tion with the Regional Civil Rights 
Officer, shaU schedule a meeting with 
the' recipient, to be held not later than 
30 days from receipt of the deficiency 
report. 

(c) Recipients placed in a deficiency 
status shall be given a reasonable 
time, not to exceed 90 days after re- 
ceipt of the deficiency letter, to volun- 
tarily correct deficiencies. 

(d) The Division Administrator shall 
seek the cooperation of the recipient 
in correcting deficiencies found during 
Uie review. The FHWA officials shall 
also provide the technical assistance 
and guidance needed to aid the recipi- 
ent to comply voluntarily. 

(e) When a recipient fails or rc*fuses 
to voluntarily comply with require- 
ments within the time frame allotted, 
the Division Administrator shall 
submit to the Regional Administrator 
two copies of the case file and a rcc- 



23 CFR Ch, I (4-l-a7 Edition) 

ommendation that the State be found 

in noncompliance. p 

it) The Office of Civil Rights shall 
review the case file for a determina- 
tion of concurrence or noncurrence 
with a recommendation to the Federal 
Highway Administrator. Should the * 
Federal Highway Administrator 
concur with the recommendation, the 
file is referred to the Department of 
Transportation, Office of the Secre- 
tary, for approprt6&r«ttoiFte=accKi^ 
ance with 49CTR. 

0200.13 CcrUncation acccpUnee. 

TiUe VI and related sUtutes require- 
ments apply to all SUte highway 
agencies. SUtes and FHWA divisions 
operating under certification accept- 
ance shall monitor the TiUe VI aspects 
of the program by conducting annual 
reviews and submitting reqttired re- 
ports in accordance with guidelines set 
forth in this document 

PART 230-'' ETERNAL fROGRAMS 

tracta (Iffidw^ SupfMthf« S«rvkM) 

Sec. 

230.10* Purpose. 
230.103 Definitions. 
230.105 ApplicabtUty. 
230.107 Policy. 

230.109 ImplemenUtion of specific Equal 
Employment Opportunity requirements. 

230.111 Implementation of special require- 
ments for the provision of on^thejob 
traininff. 

230.1 13 Implementation of supportive serv- 
ices. 

230.115 SpeciAl contract requlremenU for 

"Hometown" or "Imposed" PUn areas. 
230.1 17 Reimbursement procedures (Peder- 

al'&ld highway construction projects 

only). 

230.119 Monitoring Of supportive services. 
230.121 Reports. 
ArPENDix A— Special Provisions 
ArreifDix B— Training Special Provisions 
Appendix C-PedexaL'Aid Highway Con* 

TRACTORS Annual EGO Retort (Form 

PR -1301) 

Appendix D-Peoeral-Aid Highway Con* 

STRUCTION Summary or EurLOYMENT ^ 

Date ( Form PR-1392) 
Appendix E'Ft;;CRAL-AiD Highway Con* 

STRUCTION Contractor's Semiannual 

TRAINING Report (Form FHWA-U09) 
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Federal Highway Administration^ DOT 

Sec. 

' Appendix F— Pkocral-Aid Highway Con- 

struction Semiannual Training Rkport 
(Form KHWA UlO) 
/ppCNDix O-Spccial Reporting Rcquirc- 
MENTS roR "Hometown" or "Imposed" 
Plan Arkas 

Subpart B~$u^portlv« $«rvlc«t for Minority, 
Ditodvontogorf, ond Wom#n Businott (ntor- 
pritot 

xau.'-itJF Purpose. 

230.202 DefiniUoiu. 

230.203 Policy. 

230.204 ImplemenUtlon of supportive serv- 
ices. 

230.205 Supportive ser\1ce3 funds obllga* 
tion. 

230.206 Monitoring supportive services. 

230.207 Sources of asslstvice. 

S4ibp«rt C— $t«te Hifhwoy AgofKy t^vm\ 
ImploynMftt O^^^rtvnHy Pnigramt 

230.301 Purpose. 

230.303 AppUcablUty. 

2.'^0.30S Definitions. 

230.307 Policy. 

230.309 Prornun format. 

230.311 State responsibilities. 

230.313 Approval procedure. 

Appendix A-Stati Highway Agency Equal 
EmploymcvT Opportunity Programs 

Subpart 0 — CofiitructUn Contract CqiM) 
Opportvnity Compli«n<o f rocodurot 

230.401 Purpose. 
230.403 Applicability. 
230.405 Administrative responslblUlies. 
230.407 Definitions. 

230.409 Contract compliance review proce- 
dures. 

230.4 1 1 Guidance for conducting reviews. 
230.413 Review reports. 
230.415 Consolidated compliance reviews. 
Appendix A*-€amplc Show Cause Notice 
Appendix B*-Sampljc Corrective Action 
Plan 

Appendix C-~Samplx Show Caus* Respis- 

SION 

Appendix D— Equal Opportunity Compli- 
ance Review Process Flow Chart 

Authority: 23 U.S.C. 140 and 315: E.O 
11246: 49 CFR 1.48{b)24. nnk-ss otl)prwi.sr 
noted. 

Source: 40 FR 28053. July 3. 1975. unless 
otherwise noted. 
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Subpart A— Equal Emplaymsnt Oy>* 
portunity an Fvdvral and Fedvrah 
Aid Canttructian Cantracts (tndud* 
ing Suppartiv* Svrvicvt) 

9 230.101 Purpose. 

The purpose of the ;*egulations in 
this subpart is to prescribe the poll- 
cies. procedures, and guides relative to 
the implementation of an equal em* 
pJcyment opportunity program on 
Federal and Federai-aid highway con* 
structlon contracts, except for those 
contracts awarded Under 23 UJ5.C. 1X7, 
and to the preparation and submission 
of reports pursuant thereto. 

6230.103 Dennitiona. 
For purposes of this subpart— 
"AdminUtratof means the Federal 
Highway Administrator. 

''AreaiDide Plan" means an affirma- 
tive action plan to increase minority 
utilization of crafts in a specified geo- 
graphk*al area pursuant to Executive 
Order 11246, and taking the form of 
either a "Hometown" or an "Imposed" 
plan. 

"Bid conditions" means contract re- 
quirements which have been issued by 
OFCC for purposes of implementing a 
Hometown Plan. 

"Division Administratof* means the 
chief Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) official assigned to conduct 
FHWA business in a particular State, 
the District of Columbia, or the Com* 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

"Dfriiion Equal Opportunity Offi- 
cef means an individual with staff 
level responsibilities and necessary au- 
thority by which to operate as an 
Equal Opportunity Officer in a Divi- 
sion office. Normally the Equal Oppor* 
tunity Officer will be a full«time civil 
rights specialist serving as staff assist- 
ant to the Division Administrator. 

"Hometown Plan" means a volun- 
tary areawide plan which was devel- 
oped by representatives of affected 
groups (usually labor unions, minority 
organi/Ations, «ind contractors), and 
subsequently approved by the Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance 
(OFCC), for purposes of Implementing 
the equal employment opportunity re- 
quirements pursuant to Executive 
Order 11246, as amended. 
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** Imposed Plan*' means an affirma- 
tive action requirement for a specified 
geographical area made mandatory by 
OFCC and. in some areas, by the 
courts. 

"Journeyman*' means a person who 
is capable of performing all the duties 
within a given Job classification or 
craft. 

**State highway agency** means that 
department, commission, board, or of* 
ficial of any b^tate charged by its laws 
with the responsibility for highway 
construction. The term "State" should 
be considered equivalent to "State 
highway agency." 

'*Suggtsted minimum annual train* 
ing goaU'* means goals which have 
been assigned to each SUte highway 
agency annually for the purpose of 
specifying training positions on select- 
ed Federal-aid highway construction 
projects. 

"Supportivt services** means those 
services provided in connection with 
approved on-the-job training programs 
for highway construction workers and 
highway contractors which are de- 
signed to increase the overall effec- 
tiveness of training programs through 
the performance of functions deter- 
mined to be necessary in connection 
with such programs, but which are not 
generally considered as comprising 
part of actual on-the-job craft train- 
ing. 

'Trainee" means a person who re- 
ceived on-the-job training, whether 
through an apprenticeship program or 
other programs approved or accepted 
by the PHWA. 

(40 FR 28053. July 3. 1975. u amended at i\ 
FR 3080. Jan. 21.19761 

0 230.10S Applicability. 

(a) Tcderal^aid highway construc- 
tion projects. This subpart applies to 
all Fedrral-aid highway construction 
projects and to Appalachian highway 
construction projects and other State 
supervised cooperative highway con- 
struction projects except: 

<1) Fedoral-aided highway construc- 
tion projects being constructed pursu- 
ant to 23 U.S.C. 117: and 

(2) Those projects located In areas 
where the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance has Implemented an "Im- i 
posed" or a "Hometov.-n" Plan, except i 

38 
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for those requirements pertaining to 
specific provisions involving on-the-job 
training and those provisions pertain- 
ing to supportive services and report- 
ing requirements. 

(b) Direct Federal highway construe- 
tion projects. This subpart applies to 
all direct Federal highway construc- 
tion projects except: 

(1) For those provisions relating to 
the special requirements for the provi- 
sion of supportive services; and 

(2) For those provisions relating to 
implementation of specific equal em- 
ployment opportunity requirements in 
areas where the Office of Federal Con- 
tract Compliance has implemented an 
**Impo8ed" or "Hometown" plan. 

• 230.107 Policy. 

(a) Direct Federal and Federal*aid 
highway construction projects. It Is 
the policy of the FHWA to require 
that all direct Federal and Federal-aid 
highway construction contracts in- 
clude the same specific equal employ- 
ment opportunity requirements. It Is 
also the policy to require that all 
direct Federal and Federal-aid high- 
way construction subcontracts of 
$10,000 or more (not Including con- 
tracts for supplying nuterials) include 
these same requirements. 

(b) Federahaid highway construe* 
tion projects. It is the policy of the 
FHWA to require full utilization of all 
available training and skill -improve- 
ment opportunities to assure the In* 
creased participation of minority 
groups and disadvantaged persons and 
women In all phases of the highway 
construction Industry. Moreover, It is 
the policy of the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration to encourage the provi- 
sion of supportive services which will 
Increase the effectiveness of approved 
o:: vhe-Job training programs conduct- 
ed in connection with Federal-aid 
highway construction projects. 

N23U.109 Implementation of ipeciflc 
Kgual Kmployment Opportunity rr« 
quirrmenta. 

(a) Federahaid highway construe* 
tton projects. The special provisions 
set forth in Appendix A shall be in- 
cluded In the advertised bidding pro- 
posal and made part of the contract 
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for c.icli contract and each covered 
Fcd«-ral-aid hiKhway constructtori sub- 
contract. 

(b) Direct Federal highxcay construc- 
tion projects. AdvertisinR. award and 
contract administration prceediire.s for 
direct Federal hiKhway construction 
contracts shall be a.s set forth in Fed* 
eral Acquisition ReKulatlons (48 CFR, 
Chapter I, Par*»«raph 22.803(e)). In 
order to obtain information required 
hy 40 CFR; Chapt€^ 1. raragraph 
22.804-2(0, the following requirement 
shall be included at the end of the bid 
schedule in the proposal and contract 
assembly: 

I expect to employ the followlni firms ts 
subcontractors on this project: (Naming 
subcontractors at this time does not constl* 
tute a binding commitment on the bidder to 
retain such subcontraeton, nor will failure 
to enter names affect the contract a«ard): 

Name 

Address 

Nsme 



Addreas 

(40 FR 2S053. July 3. 1975. u amended at 51 
FR 22600. June 23.19661 

9^30.111 Implemenutlon of special re< 
Quirementa for the provision of on*the* 
Job training. 

(a) The State highway agency shall 
determine which Federal*aid highway 
construction contracts shall Include 
the "Training Special Provisions'* (Ap* 
pendix B) and the minimum number 
of trainees to be specified therein 
after giving appropriate consideration 
to the guidelines set forth In 
i230.ni(c). The "Training Special 
Provisions*' shall supersede section 
7(b) of the Special Provisions (Appen* 
dix A) entitled ''Specific Equal Em* 
ployment Opportunity Responsibil* 
ities." Minor wording revisions will be 
required to the "Training Special Pro- 
visions'* in areas having ''Hometown" 
or "Imposed Plan" requirements. 

(b) The Washington Headquarters 
shall establish and publish annually 
suggested minimum training goals. 
These goals will be based on the Ped* 
eral*aid apportioned amounts and the 
minority population. A State will have 
achieved its goal if the total number 
of training slots on selected federally 
aided highway construction contracts 
which have been awarded during each 



12'month period equals or cxcruds ihr 
State's suggested minimum annual 
goal. In the event a St.itc liiKhway 
agency does not attain its goal during 
a calendar year, the State highway 
agency at the end of the calendar year 
shall inform the Administrator of the 
rcajions for its inability to meet the 
.suggested minimum number of train* 
ing slots and the steps to be taken to 
achieve the goal during the next cal- 
endar year. The-- Information- Is to be- 
submitted not later than 30 days from 
the end of the calendar year and 
should be factual, and should not only 
indicate the situations occurrlni 
during the year but show the project 
conditions at least through the comini 
year. The final determination will be 
made on what training goals are con* 
sidered to be realistic baaed on the in- 
formation submitted by a State. 

(c) The following guidelines shall be 
utilized by the State highway agency 
In selecting projects and determining 
the number of trainees to be provided 
training therein: 

il) Availability of minorities^ 
women, and dlsadvanUged for train- 
ing. 

(2) The potential for effective train- 
ing. 

<3) Duration of the contract. 

(4) Dollar value of the contract 

(5) Total normal work force that the 
average bidder could be expected to 
use. 

(6) Geographic location. 

(7) Type of work. 

(8) The need for additional Journey- 
men in the etrea. 

(9) Recognition of the suggested 
minimum goal for the State. 

(10) A satisfactory ratio of trainees 
to journeymen expected to be on the 
contractor's work force during normal 
operations (considered to fall between 
1:10 and 1:4). 

(d) Tj-aining programs which are cs- 

thev mePt me standards gei. lArlh in 



Appendix B with regard tiT 
"tl) The primary objectives of train- 
ing and upgrading minority group 
workers, women and disadvantaged 
persons. 

(2) The development of full Journey- 
men. • 
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(3) The minimum length and type of 
training. 

(4) The minimum wages of trainees. 

(5) Trainees certifications. 

(6) Keeping records and furnishing 
reports. 

(e) (1) Training programs considered 
by a State highway agency to meet 
the standards under this directive 
shall be submitted to the FHWA divi- 
sion Administrator with a recommen- 
dation for approval. 

(2) Employment pursuant to train- 
ing programs approved by the FHWA 
division Administrator will be exempt 
from the minimum wage rate provl« 
sions of section 113 of Title 23, U.S.C. 
Approval, however, shall not be given 
to training programs which provide 
for employment of trainees at wages 
less than those required by the Special 
Training Provisions. (Appendix B.) 

(f) (1) Apprenticeship programs ap- 
proved by the U.S. Department of 
Labor as of the date of proposed use 
by a Federal-aid highway contractor 
or subcontractor need not be formally 
approved by the State highway agency 
or the FHWA division Administrator. 
Such programs, including their mini- 
mum wage provisions; are acceptable 
for use. provided they are adminis- 
tered in a manner reasonably calculate 
ed to meet the equal employment op- 
portunity obligations of the contrac- 
tor. 

(2) Other training programs ftp- 
proved by the U.S. Department of 
Labor as of the date of proposed use 
by a Federal-aid highway contractor 
or subcontractor are also acceptable 
for use without the formal approval of 
the State highway agency or the divi- 
sion Administrator provided: 

(I) The U.S. Department of Labor 
has clearly approved the program as* 
pects relating to equal employment 
opportunity and the payment of train- 
ee wage rates in lieu of prevailing 
wage rates. 

(II) They are reasonably calculated 
to qualify the average trainees for 
journeyman status in the classification 
concerned by the end of the training 
period. 

(Hi) They are administered In a 
manner calculated lo meet the equal 
employment obligations of the con* 
tractors. 
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(g) The State highway agencies have 
the option of permitting Foderal ald 
highway construction contractors to 
bid on training to be given under this 
directive. The following procedures 
are to be utilized by those State high- 
way agencies that elect to provide a 
bid item for training: 

(1) The number of training po.sHloriS 
shall continue to be specified in the 
Special Training Provisions, Further- 
more, this number should' be convert- 
ed Into an estimated number of hours 
of training which is to be used In arriv- 
ing at the total bid price for the train- 
ing Item. Increases and decreases from 
the estimated amounti would be han- 
dled as overruns or undemms; 

(2) A section concerning Ux method 
of payment should be included in the 
Special Training Provisions. Some off- 
site training Is pfrmisslble as long as 
the training Is an Integral part of an 
approved training program and does 
not comprise a substantial part of the 
overall training. Furthermore, the 
trainee must be concurrently em- 
ployed on a federally aided highway 
construction project subject to the 
Special Training Provisions attached 
to this directive. Reimbursement for 
offslte training may only be made to 
the contractor where he does one or 
more of the following: Contributes to 
the cost of the training, provides the 
Instruction to the trainee, or pays the 
trainee's wages during the offslte 
training period; 

(3) A State highway agency may 
modify the special provisions to speci- 
fy the numbers to be trained in specif- 
ic job classifications; 

(4) A State highway agency can 
specify training standards provided 
any prospective bidder can use them, 
the training standards are made 
known In the advertised specifications* 
and such standards are found accepu- 
ble by FHWA. 

(40 FR 28053. July 3. 1975: 40 FR 57358. 
Dfc. 9. 1975. *a amended at 41 FR 3080. Jan. 
21. 1976] 

fi23U.n3 ImplrmenUtion of tupportive 
servicM. 

(a) The State highway agency shall 
establish procedures, subject to the 
availability of funds under 23 U.S.C. 
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REC£WEDSEP 81387 



Kkhord F. CffMit/Gowmor 



mm mmMmm of miHiTOTO ioihi 



Ms. Marilyn Tobocnan 
Project Director 
The :!ousing Advocates 
530 Euclid Avenue 
Suite 240 
Colonial Arcade 
Cleveland, Ohio 4411S 



Dear Hs. Tobocman: 

enclosed please find inforisation regarding trainees on projects 
in District 12 tot the period January 1, 1987 through July 1, 
1987. 

Should you have any questions i please contact the Office o£ Hunan 
Resources Development at (614) 466-1347. 



September 3, 1987 



Re: Trainee Infornation for 
District 12 




Very truly yours, 



Deputy Dlreetor 

Human Resourees Development 



SRA:bw2 
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REPORT OF INVESTIGATION 



COMPLAINANT; 



Linda J. Chaney 



COMPLAINT NUMBER: 



Unnumbere'^ 



OATS 0? COMPLAIMT: 



May 7, 1987 



RESPONDENT: 



Great Lakes 
Construction Co. 



BASIS OF COMPLAINT rCharging Party states that her civil rights 
were violated on the basis of cace (Black ) and 
sex. 

SPECIFIC ISSUES: Charging Party alleges that while working in a 



training status with Great Lakes Construction 
Company she was unjustly fired without benefit of 
due process, specifically timely notice. 

INTERNAL INVESTIGATION RESULTS 



TELEPHONE INTERVIEW WITH CHARGING PARTY - LINDA J. CKANEY: 



Charging Party makes the following statements: 

1. I worked only 4 days and received no training. 

2. "Doug" and "Rick" helped me, but did not train 
me. 

3» At the time of hire, I did receive a book on 
safety and a copy of the work rules. 

4. On the first day on the job, I wore tennis 
shoes. "Doug" told me to get safety shoes. I 
borrowed money and bought them and wore them 
the next day. "Doug" made the comment to 
me: "Oh X see you got new shoes." (Attachment 



5. On a work site - a bridge location - Doug had 
me on one side of the bridge cleaning out 
rocks and debris. On the other side, he had 
four (4) white males and 2 black males 
working. After awhile, he came and got these 
six men and took them to another work area 
without saying anything to me. 

6. When I completed ray task, I looked around for 
further instructions , but I could not get 
Doug*s attention. 
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7. Shortly thereafter ^ Dennis (the superin- 
tendent) came up to me and said: ''Didn't Doug 
tell you to go with the men to the other 
location?*' I said: ''No". Dennis simply said: 
"Well, I'm going to have to let you go". I 
said: "Why?" He said: "Unsatisfactory 
performance." He offered to take me to the 
□us stop, but I had my car that day. He paid 
me off and said: "Why don't you try to get 
into plastering or asphalt?" 

8. Their own rule book calls cor a written 
warning which I did not receive. I thought: I 
was^ doing OK even though I received no 
training from Doug. 



NOTE: The EEO Investigator asked .Hs. Chaney if she would still 
feel discriminated against if she knew that a Black female 
replaced her. She Said: "No, but I feel they are just 
trying to keep up their quota". 



Respondent answered a 26 item questionnaire about its operations 
as well as submitted documents and answered a 14 item Request for 
Production of Records {Attachment"B" ) . 

Significant items in those responses merit attention: 

ITEM: DENNIS SPRAGG, Respondent Construction Superintendent, 
provided an affidavit (Attachment "C") in which he: 

A. Denied that Charging Party ever showed up at work with 
safety shoes as directed. 

B. States that on "three separate occasions he showed Ms. 
Chaney how to operate a 35 pound jackhammer apparently 
without her ever learning how to achieve this 
skill". 

C. States that "Charging Party did not even make the 
effort to move to another work site at the bridge and 
her work-was getting worse." 

ITEM: DOUGLAS H. MCDOWELL, Labor Foreman for respondent, 
provided an affidavit (Attachment "D") in which he: 

A. States that Linda Chaney reoorted to work in tennis 
shoes fcr at least two days. 

B. States that he personally showed Ms. Chaney hew to run 
the chipping hammer four different times. 



REVIEW OF PAPERWORK/RECORDS FROM GREAT LAKES 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
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C. states that "I instructed Ms. Chaney «-.o go wherever 
the crew goes, move with the crew as Cliey move from 
deck to deck**. 

ITEM: Letter from The Great Lakes Construction Company to 
District 12, Ohio Department of- Transportation, dated 
February 2, 1987 in which John E. Germovesk, JrT, 
Compliance Office for the company accept:: the Training 
Special Provision as it applied to Project 674. (Attach- 
ment "E") 

ITEM: Respondent's Company Rules and Disciplinary Action booklet 
calls for oral warning for inability to do the work 
required after receiving reasonable instructions and for 
failure to wear appropriat*? clothing or f ootvear . 
(Attachment "F") 

ITEM; Respondent submitted document reflecting that they hired a 
minority female as a replacement for Charging Party. 
(Attachment "G**) 



Safety Work Shoes ; On 6/25/87, Charging Party provided a sales 
slip (prooc oc purchase) (Attachment "A**) from Payless Shoes 
dated 4/23/87 in the amount of $20.01 of which $16.99 was for 
Item Lot #56971610 which represents work boots. This document 
would tend to call in question the affidavit statement of Dennis 
and McDowell which declares that she did not wear the safety 
shoes when directed to do so. 

Unsatisfactory Performance ; Respondent claims that the average 
labor trainee can learn how to jackhammer in approximately i 
hour. It is noted that the Training Special Provision accepted 
by them makes no such time assessment for this type training. 
For comparison purposes of this item, a review was made of the 
1974 Revision OJT for Laborers under FHWA Order Interim 7-2(2) 
prepared by the Ohio Laborers* Training Operators & Upgrading 
Trust Funds was made with the following results: Power Tool 
Operators are to receive a total of 700 hours. A similar review 
was made of the OJT Pre-Approved Program Guide 1986 edition from 
the Michigan Department of Transportation. It shoved that f.or 
Power Tool Operators, the total required training time is: 750 
hours. While there is room for interpretation of these training 
guidelines, it certainly would be stretching the imagination to 
show a relationship between i hour and 700 to 750 hours. 



Contraccocs accepting work under our affirmative action 
guidelines, particular iy when Training Special t'^ovisions (TS?) 
applies, have a special responsibility to exerci "extra" time 
and care in deyeloping a trainee to the work skill level that is 
desired. Nocning m cne response of the respondent suggests that 



SUMMARY 



CONCLUSION 
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any singular effort was given to the Charging Party to support 
her during the first few days of. her employment. Firing a 
trainee within 4 days under the circumstances represents the 
appearance if not the reality of lack of good faith in complying 
with the spirit of the TSP. Doci'.Tients to the contrary, as 
submitted by respondent, must not be permitted to excuse the 
respondent for not giving adequate training to this nev 
employee . 

Further, its own OJT Training schedule for labor trainees shows 
that for the first 50 hours no actual operation of the equipment 
is suggested. 

Any affirmative action plan that is accepted by a contractor 
automatically directs that contractor to conduct an affirmative 
posture in handling trainees. In essence the contractor has a 
prevailing responsibility to train the trainee . 

Hiring a minority female to replace Charging Party does not 
exempt the contractor for its mishandling of training, super- 
vision and discipline of the Charging Party. 



I find that respondent has not adequately substantiated its 
denial of the discrimination charges. The most damaging document 
that leads to this ccnclTJsion is the fact that Charging Party was 
able to produce the dccument which shows that at some expense to 
her, she went and purchased shoes as directed. 



RECOMMENDATION 



utS 
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25SowhFrcrrSfpe«f 
PO.Dck699 
CcKimbw. Ohio iOItd-CflW 



August 10, 1987 



Ms. Linda Chancy 
1731 Coit 

E. Cleveland, Ohio 



Dear Ms* Chaney: 



44112 



Rc: Linda Chaney vs. The Great Lakes 
Constvuction Company 



This lettsr refars to your unnumbered Discrimination Complaint 
Form in which you charged The Great Lakes Construction Company 
with violating your civil rights on the basis of your race 
(Black) and sex (Female). 

Although we have completsd our investigation into this matter 
with a determination that your complaint has merit, we lack 
authority to directly intervene or otherwise order relief in the 
situation. 

Nevertheless, as we did in our letter of May 13, 1987 to you, we 
again advise you of your right to pursue this matter through 
other equal employment opportunity enforcement agencies such as 
The Ohio Civil Rights Commission (OCRC) or The Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC). Again, we must advise you that to 
file either of those agencies you must do so within 180 days of 
the time of the alleged violation that you wish to conplain 
about . 

For your information and use, if you desire to do so, we again 
enclose the addresses of those agencies as well as provide you a 
copy of our Report of Investigation. 
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H8. Linda Chaney 
August 10, 1987 
Page 2 



He trust that we have been of sone assistance to you in this 
matter f but it we can be oC any further help please call us at 
(614) 466-1163 Monday through Friday frora 7:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.«. 



Very truly yours, 



e 




Sharon R. Austin 
Deputy Director 
Hunan Resources Development 




SRA:inl 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSFORTATION 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON. DC. 20M0 



March 7, 1986 

IN ntn.Y iVCrCR TO' 

HCR-10 



Ms. Marilyn Tobocman Sobol 
Project Director 

The Woraen-»s Action Agenda in Employment 
1101 Euclid Avenue, Suite l;00 
Cleveland, Ohio «mi5 

Dear Ms. Sobol: 

Your letter of January 28 to Secretary of Transportation 
Elizabeth Hanford Dole which enclosed a copy of the report 
entitled "A Study cf Employment of Women in State Funded 
Construction Road Blocks Not Road Work" has been referred to the 
Federal Highway Administration (PHWA) ror reply. 

Our FHWA Region 5 Office is responsible for monitoring contract 
compliance activities in the State of Ohio. We are referring 
this matter to that office. The staff of the PKWA Region 5 
Office has scheduled its annual review of Ohio Department of 
Transportation»s (ODOT) equal opportunity program for September, 
and we have requested them to give special attention to ODOT»s 
contract compliance program and relevant issues rais^ed in your 
report. ' 

We appreciate your coacern about the nontraditional employment 
Of women on highway construction projects, and we will continue 
our efforts to ensure that requirements for the participation of 
women are met in the highway construction industry. 

Sincerely yours. 



R. ATBaiinhart 

Federal Highway Administrator 
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RECEIVED SE? 2 j ,927 



USOepcrtipeni 
ofTiranspofraTJon 



iC3 S^v^-^tn S« S .V 



c 



Federal Highway 
Administration 



In Reply Refer To: 
HCR-10 



Ms, Marilyn Tobocman 
Project Director 
The Bousing Advocates, Inc. 
530 Euclid Avenue 
Clevelnnd, Ohio m^5 

Dear Ms. Tobocsan: 

This is in response to your August 20 Freedom of Information Act request 
regarding the result of a 1986 or 19B7 annual review of the Oiio Department 
of Transportation's (ODOT) Equal Employment Opportunity (EEO) Program. 

We have been in contact with our Region 5 Office in Homewood, Illinois, 
and learned that no 1986 or 1987 on-site review of ODOT's ESO program has 
been conducted. 

We only have a two-person staff in our Homewood Office (one is a new 
employee in the EEO program). This lack of personnel has severely limited 
that office's activity. 

Nevertheless, we have requested that our Region 5 staff conduct a priority 
review of all natters involving the employment of women in Olio's 
District 12 on Federal-aid highway projects as soon as possible. 

If you have any further questions or added information, please contact: 

Mr. Herbert H. Henderson 
Office of Civil Rights 
Federal Highway Administration 
18209 Dixie Highway 
Homewood, Illinois 601*^0-229** 
Telephone: 312/?99-6300 

We appreciate your bringing this matter to our attention. 



Sincerely yours. 




Edward W. Morfis, Jr. \J 
Deputy Director, Office of Civil Rights 



EXHIBIT 7 
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NEW 

NOi«>TKAiNTiONAL cMruiniErn' m 

MS Ea«t 22nd Street 
110001710 

(212)420^ 



November 24. 1987 



Honorable Howard Hetzenbaum 
United States Senate 
140 SROB 

Washington, D.C. 20510 



Dear Senator Hetzenbaum: 



Please consider the enclosed remarks, our contribution to the 
hearing you recently held on the subject of women In non-traditional. 
I understand that your primary Interest Is In states' compliance with 
Federal highway regulations. Our opInfM of New York's Implementation 
of those regulations Is quite low. Very few women hard hats ever re- 
alize their goal to work on road Jobs. The State has been unable to 
mount an effective affirmative action program, In opUe of many advocates 
efforts to make It happen. 

We appreciate most sincerely your efforts to explore this problem 
and urge you to be firm In seeing that a resolution Is realized. 



Sincerely, 




Mary Ell 
Executlvi 



KEB:aJ 
Enclosure 



SataOaOjmDriMM CarUM^w i-^QsvM SkMyTlMMt 

VkuriaCwOo UMtnimai WmfcliMM lodtytri,^ 
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TESTIMONY 



t 

Mary Ellen Boyd 
Executive Director 
Non-Traditional Employment for Women 
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Non-Traditional Eanployment for Women 



My name is Mary Ellen Boyd* I am the Executive 
Director of Non-Traditional Employment for Women. I am 
testifying on behalf of NEW as well as the hundreds of women 
hard hats who are graduates of our program and who work in 
construction, 

NEW is a nine year old employment and training 
Organization serving economically disadvantaged women who 
wane to become blue collar workers. Every year, almost 300 
women who are on welfare and who are the heads of 
households/ are assisted through NEW. NEW has worked 
successfully with them to find jobs, training, and 
apprenticeship opportunities in occupational areas still 
dominated by men. The women have been trained in the 
building trades, electronics, building maintenance, 
ophthalmics, telephone installation, business machine 
repair, and other trades. NEW staff place seventy percent 
of all enrollees into jobs which pay an average wage of 
$10.00 per hour. Of the estimated 500 to 600 women hard 
hats in New York City, NEW is responsible for the training 
and hiring of over 80 percent of them. NEW women have 
become sheet metal workers, carpenters, plxmbers, 
ironworkers, electricians, painters, and lathers. 

For the past few years, millions of Federal and State 
funds have been spent in New York to build, roads, bridges 
and tunnels. Thousands of jobs were created to get the work 
done. Few women hard hats benefited from the plenty. Road 
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construction in New York remains a •'no-women's*' land. And, 
the catch-22 of construction-no job without a union card-and 
no card without a job remains unchallenged. 

Life for a woman hard hat in 1987 is constantly 
demanding. Getting that first job is a labyrinthian 
exercise designed to discourage. While over a hundred women 
a year stay with our program to look for work, hundreds more 
become discouraged and don't persist. 

There are three routes in New York City by which a 
woman could land her first job in construction: as a 
laborer, a trainee, or an apprentice. On paper, getting a 
laborer's job is the easiest. The employer has the right to 
hire anyone to be a laborer. If the site is covered by a 
union contract, the person hired has one week to join the 
laborers' local union. With NEW staff, women go from 
construction site to construction site, shaping-up, the 
method by which laborers present themselves for hire. Each 
year, over one hundred women from NEW shape up at sites 
looking for work. Last year on^y 17 were hired as laborers. 

TO become a trainee is a more complex process. A 
trainee is supposed to be equal to an apprentice in all 
respects, except that she or he is not a member of a local 
union and has no presumptive rights to a journey-level union 
card. In New York City, women who are interested in the 
skilled trades but who are unable for one reason or another 
to enter an apprenticeship program apply to the New York 
Plan for Training. Having filled out a form identifying 
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three trade choices for jobs, most women wait to be called. 
Women enrolled in KEW, however, actively look for work under 
our supervision. Together, we find trainee jobs. r,ast year 
out of approximately one hundred women from NEW who had 
registered with the Plan, only' 21 went to work as trainees. 

And finally, the apprenticeship option. Most of the 
skilled .trade unions join with an association of employers 
from within their respective industries to form joint 
apprenticeship committees (JAC'S). The ccnimittees are 
required by federal and state regulations to develop and 
maintain selection processes that will assure equal 
opportunity. Joint apprenticeship committees recruit on an 
as needed basis, some once eacn year, others continuously. 
Under recently published rules from the New York State 
Department of Labor, the JAC's are required to notify groups 
representing women and minorities thirty days before 
recruitment begins. Women apply. Few are selected. 

Women hold only three percent of all skilled trade 
apprenticeships across the country, and three and a half 
percent in New York City, while no national statistics are 
available on the number of trainees, we do know that as of 
August, 1986, eighty-four of 326 trainees working in New 
lork City were women. As long as training for construction 
jobs is offered to such a small number of women, the extreme 
under-representation of women in the industry will continue. 
According wO the Bureau of Labor Statistics, there are over 
3,000,000 construction workers in the United States, and 
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120,000 in Kew York City. Nationally, women constitute one 
and a half percent of the hard hats, and they are two 
percent of the construction work force in New York. 

To say that there are so few women j.n this industry 
because they do not apply is to beg the question. In 1972, 
the Maritime Administration began requiring that 
shipbuilding contractors adopt goals and timetables to hire 
more women. The Maritime Administration noted that as more 
women were employed, more applied. This example is 
particularly relevant because the jobs in shipbuilding — 
welders, sheet metal workers, steamf itters, etc . — are 
comparable to jobs in construction. As women discovered 
that they had an equal chance of being hired, they applied 
in greater numbers. In at least one shipyard, six years 
after goals and timetables were adopted the applicant flow 
was "running at the rate of the normal work force rate of 
women in that area, greatly exceeding the 20 percent entry 
level goal originally set." 

In 1973 American Telephone & Telegrahp, the Bell 
Division, set a 38 percent goAl for women in all trades in 
which women were under-represented. From January 1973 to 
January 1977, "women in outside skilled crafts in ATtT rose 
in actual numbers from 38 to 970," a thirtyfold increase. 

Apprenticeship selection processes, while under the 
scrutiny of the State, vary enormously. Most JAC's now use 
aptitude tests, combined with interviews and ratings of an 
applicant's work and educational history. Some give 
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physical strength tests. One JAC has a window of 
opportunity, or one might say, moment of chance, which 
opens for only a 24 hour period every year or two. An 
applicant's recaest must be registered and postmarked within 
that one day. All other requests are ignored, in 1986, 200 
women applied to that JAC "'-^r acceptance. Twenty six were 
admitted. Another local ? ^prenticeship program requires 
all applicants to climb a steel I-beam, cross another, and 
descend a third. Observing this exercise was instructive. 
Most young white men scaled the beam with ease, most young 
men of color and women did not. When asked why they had no 
difficulty, several white climbers revealed that they had 
been taught to do it on a construction site by a friend or 
relative. Incidentally, this climb, which we now know is an 
easily required skill, is used by that apprenticeship 
program as a disqualifying determinant. An applicant can 
pass all other requirements but be denied acceptance for 
failing to. climb the beam. 

Finally, the interview remains the most subjective part 
of the process. Women report to NEW that they are asked 
questions about what their husbands think of their working 
in construction, who will mind their children, how they will 
handle harassment, why such pretty and feminine woman want 
to do this work, and couldn't they find something else to 
::eep them busy? Getting in the door is not easy. 

Once on the job, working conditions for women hard hats 
require great fortitude and perseverance. Isolation is 
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often the rule. Rarely do we find ntore than one or two 
women on construction sites populated with hundreds of men. 
The women are separated, usually by trade or crew. They 
don't york together and frequently can't break or eat with 
each other. They are in a roan's world and not especially 
welcome. 

The men show their displeasure at having to share their 
high-paying jobs with women in an almost endless display of 
distasteful and sometimes dangerous pique. Women frcm NEW 
have been injured by ou\.right acts of violence. Others have 
been hurt by tricks played on thero. One Cement Mason's 
boots were cut up each time she left them at work, and so, 
unlike the men, she carried her concrete covered boots home 
every night. 

Women's changing rooms are frequently the target of 
obscene graffiti, pornographic pictures, and peep-holos 
bored into the walls. Women have reported incidents :jf 
frequent verbal abuse. When advised to report these 
violations to their bosses, too often it is their bosses who 
are the ^perpetrators. 

Construction is still like a frontier-land for roen who 
have been socialized to believe that fearlessness, strength, 
and agility are traits unto theroselves. It is a painfully 
slow educational process disengaging roen's roachisroo from 
their jobs. 

TO attain equity in the market place, we roust start 
where the problero begins. Parents and schools roust 
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diligently guard children from moving into narrdwly defined 
paths. The communications media must be made conscious not 
only of the graphic images they create, but of their written 
messages as well. The country has done much better in 
presenting white collar, professional role models. Girls 
see images of women doctors, lawyers, scientists in the 
media and in their lives. We must do as much for future 
carpenters, plumbers, and crane operators. 

All of this must begin for children before adolescence. 
While our agency has speakers programs, it is a fractional 
effort in need of shoring-up. Tradeswomen, when available, 
address elementary school classes about the rewards of non- 
traditional work. But this meager effort, left unsupported, 
will reach few children. 

To create an ever increasing pool of women ready to 
enter the construction trades, ready to be role-models for 
little girls, vocational high schools must actively recruit 
and support female applicants and students. School boards 
and administrators must develop policies and practices which 
support affirmative action and discourage the maintenance of 
any all male, or for that matter, all female systems. 

Vocational counselors should be added to the staff of 
intertuediate and junior high schools to better advise young 
girls about career choices. Principals of vocational high 
schools should group girls in non-traditional classes to 
avoid isolation and reduce harassment. Wcmen administrators 
and instructors should be hired, not only as beacons for the 
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girls but as sensitizers for the boys* Girls' facilitie'^ 
should be built and their security should be assured « 

Much needs to be cljznged in the apprenticeship system. 
One of the most prevalent misconceptions about 
apprenticeship programs is that they are the sole domain of 
unions. The fact is that employers by law are equr4i 
partners on all apprenticeship committees with unions « 
Employers must begin to shoulder this responsibility and to 
exercise their equal authority in administration • For too 
long they have looked away when issuer of equal opportunity 
have arisen* 

Apprenticeship programf? and outreach efforts must be 
undertaken to increase the nvunber of women applicants* If 
aptitude testing is to be used, the tests should be 
validated to show no adverse impact on women and minorities* 
One such test, now being used, is the Specific Aptitude Test 
Battery developed and approved by the U*S* Department of 



JAC's should be reminded that applicants for 
apprenticeship, by definition, are unskiZ id people seeking 
an opportunity to learn a trade* To establish entrance 
requirements which measure or credit past work experiences 
and educational attainment would seem to suggest that an 
apprentice needs to be more than a novice* Interestingly, 
the establishment of these more demanding requirements 
corresponded with the advent of minority and women 
applicants* One could conclude that the cross-bar was 
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raised because the color and shape of the contestants 
changed! Prior to the 1960's, young lv,-year-ol\ boys, sons 
and nephews of mechanics, came to work alongside \their 
relatives, without tests, without a review of their academic 

V 

prowess, and probably without having completed an ' 
application. Today, once privileged entrants sit aM judge 

applicants by a standard to which they never had to treasure 

\ 

up. \ 

Now that the Supreme Court has ruled that employers cexx 
voluntarily establish affirmative action programs to coi'rect 
gender and race imbalances in their work force, the last 
excuse for change has been removed. VThen it comes to 
construction, there is "luch imbalance to correct. 
Contractors, on their own or through their joint 
apprenticeship committees, should establish outreach and 
recruitment programs which encourage young women to apply. 
Announcements for jobs and apprenticeship opportunities 
should state clearly that women are especially welcome. 
Goals and timetables designed to redress the imbalances 
should be set and met. 

If. there are skilled trades in which a valid case can 
be made for some specialized knowledge to be a prerequisite 
for admittance, then contractors should provide training 
programs for women and minorities to acquire such knowledge. 
The government, too, should assist contractors to provide 
pre-training or remedial training to assure that the 
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qualified pool of applicants is representational of the 
labor force* 

Selection processes which result in all or nearly all 
male apprentice classes must be reevaluated* Administrators 
of apparent ice programs should look only for skills needed by 
an apprentice on day one, not for skills needed several 
months later. Interviews, if used, must be standardized, 
asking only questions ^ich relate to work and aptitude* 
Interviews should be tape recorded, or representatives from 
advocacy groups should be invited to observe* 

Contractors must prepare their on-site managers tc work 
with women hard hats in their crews* Surrounded by the 
traditions of construction, it is a challenge for a 
construction manager to have a work force of three hundred 
nen and one or two women* Until the imbalance is corrected, 
s«5nior management must provide on-site staff with 
information about the civil rights laws, techniques for 
handling emotionally charged scenes, methods of approaching 
hostile men who refuse to work with a woman, and so on* 
Shop stewards and union officials have much to be educated 
about, as well, regarding their responsibilities under equal 
opportunity laws and about their need to treat women as 
full-fledged members of the rank and file* 

In terms of equal opportunity, women in construction 
need no new laws* Enforcement of those which exist would 
increase by a hundredfold the numbers of working women hard 
hats* There are executive orders at the Federal, State and 
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City level which purport to seek equity for women* As 
mentioned earlier. Executive Order 11246, alone, requires 
federal contractors to make good faith efforts to meet a 6,9 
percent goal for women in every trade on all their jobs, 
NEW staff has never seen a construction site with women 
constituting 6,9 percent of the hard hatted work force. New 
York State and City executive orders are equally ur.<!nforced. 

Laws and regul© ions, too, seem to be ignored. In 
1978, the U.S. Department of Labor issued amended equal 
employment regulations for apprenticeships. To correct the 
gender imbalance within the skilled trades the regulations 
instructed sponsors to establish hiring goals for women that 
reflect half the percentage of wonen in the local work 
force, r-or New York City that year, the goal would have 
been over 20 percent. Of course, goals such as these were 
never attained, and perhaps never even set. 

Organizations such as NEW must be helped to flourish. 
Women need to hear about all opportunities available to them 
to earn a living. They need the support of agencies 
dedicated to assuring that they are well prepared fox all of 
the dewnds, physical, intellectual, and psychological, of 
being pioneers in a blue collar world. Non-traditional 
Employment for women is a nine year old employment and 
training program for women \*ho want to become blue collar 
workers. 

NEW has trained women and helped them find jobs in 
technical careers such as building maintenence, oil burner 
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repair, and air conditioning and refrigeration. NEW women 
have also been indentured in apprenticeship programs as 
electricians, carpenters, sheet metal workers, and many 
others. Last year, NEW women were placed in jobs earning an 
average wage of $10 per hour. 

NEW provides a structured combination of experiences: 
Orientation- seminars, counseling services, construction site 
shape-ups, skill training, and direct placement services. 
Many women, especially those who work in the construction 
industry, view NEW's offices as their hiring hall. When 
they are without work, they check in with NEW to see if jobs 
are available. 

There are critical elements necessary to the success of 
a non-traditional training program for women. Programs must 
have recruitment and selection processes which cast an 
information net far and wide so that all women hear about 
the potential opportunities. Conversely, the program must 
also implement a selection process which eliminates all but 
those who are truly able to be non-traditionalists. Both 
elements are critical. The word must be spread to all so 
that the nvunbers of interested applicants are increased and 
so that equal opportunity is assured; however, programs musv 
develop the capability to identify those who have not only 
the desire to be non-traditional workers but also the 
aptitude and potential stamina for the demands of being a 
non-traditional worker. At NEW, to spread the word we place 
notices in welfare checks, use public service announcements. 
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make presentations at schools and other gathering places, 
and have recently benefited by media attention. To select 
those most likely to succeed, we use a two-appointment in- 
take interview, and then ask the applicant to shape-up with 
us for two weeko straight. We help applicants to arrange 
their day-care and other family matters before they begin to 
shape* The demands of shape-up, early morning hours, 
physical exercise, psychological stress {hoot-calls, 
obscenities and out and out nastiness), and just the daily 
routine, will let applicants know what the hard hat world is 
really like. By the end of the two weeks, fifty percent of 

those who began have changed their minds. We then have the 
t 

women who are most likely to endure. 

The second critical element of a non-traditional 
program is designing a curriculum which will increase the 
chances that a women will endure the world of non- 
traditional work. In addition to all of the basic skills 
training, a non-traditional training curriculum must include 
a course designed to help women develop awareness of gencfer- 
related expected behaviors — how they see themselves and how 
men and some other women expect them to "behave", a course 
in women's history and Black and Latin history to engender 
self-awareness and self-esteem, a course in the law to 
protect their rights, a course in physical fitness to 
increase strength and stamina, and a course in nutrition to 
help them feed their fit bodies. These courses, combined 
with shop, math, tool recognition, trade exploration, and 
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blue print reading constitute a comprehensive preparation 
program. Our women graduates are ready on day one in all 
respects. ^ 

The third critical element of a successful program 
involves the most difficult challenge to a non-traditional C 
program. It is designing a strategy to change the marhet 
place. We have readied the women and identified the 
occupations. Now we must convince the industry not only 
that they can't keep qualified applicants out, but that they 
have an obligation to right the imbalances in their 
workforce. 

Traditional job development strategies can't be used in 
isolation. Ou:. efforts are directed at developers, 
contractors, anu unions. We write letters; we hold 
meetings? we find friends of friends or wives of owners who 
will speak on our behalf; we do everything we can think of 
using moral suasion. When that fails, and it often does, we 
turn up the heat. 

We send copies of our letters to employers to OFCCP, 
and other State and City regulatory agencies. We shape 
^articular sites which have no women workers over and over 
again. I telephone the corporate head every week. It is 
official nagging at it's best. 

Finally, jf all else fc^ils we file compliants with EEOC 
and we get a lawyer. Litigation is not a strategy to Uoe 
frequently but it cannot be a strategy that is never used. 
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Making these changes in a market place that has excluded 
women for so long will sometimes require bold actions • 

Successful litigation is an economic lesson for 
contractor b. It costs millions of dollars to defend against 
a sound charge of discrimination • Of course ^ it would not 
have taken millions of dollars to hire women for 7% of the 
jobs on a given site. 

What will the turn of the cc tury look like for women 
in or looking to be in non-traditional work? I think it 
looks very promising. Not only has the momentum begun to 
pick-up for programs like ours in the last few months, but, 
every year we see fewer and fewer sons and nephews of 
tradesmen looking to be apprentices. Skilled trade 
mechanics, also by and large white males, want their sons to 
be doctors, lawyers, engineers, etc. The pressure to turn 
these jobs over to their offspring has lessened « Coupling 
this with an increased awareness afield that women can do 
the work and want to be skilled trade workers, we should be 
able to predict a postive movement. 

Looking to our friends in leadership positions in 
employment and training, though, we urge them to advocate 
for more funding and more programs like NEW. The future 
can't be left to the unregulated market forces. 

Without programs which provide extraordinary 
intervention, women will remain underpaid, underemployed, 
and under-utilized. Society will leave untapped more than 
50 percent of her resources. Children will be left with 
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uninspiring images of women dependent on welfare or on men, 
not because women don't want to work, but because the system 
keeps them from work which would make them independent • The 
pursuit of equality involves much more subtle issues now*,. 
But in some measure, it is still as much a question of 
freedom and rights as it was in 1900 • When we entered the 
twentieth century, men were secretaries, and women, for the 
most part, worked at home for no pay. In the year 2000, 
most of us will be out of our home, working for wages* What 
jobs we get and what pay we receive will be greatly 
determined by how hard we work for true equality. 
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Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much. 
That concludes the hearing. We are grateful to all of you who 
nave participated today. 
Tiiank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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